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PREFACE TO THE GERMAN 
EDITION 

To comply with the request of the publishers of the 
present series * by treating, in one of its volumes, of 
German education in its historical development, has 
not been an uncongenial task. It did not seem to 
me a hopeless undertaking to attempt this subject, 
even within the limited space at my command, with 
the prospect of some gain not only to historical 
knowledge, but also to the general insight into the 
present situation and the demands of the future. 
4t goes without saying that such an outline sketch 
must necessarily forego the charm which is attainable 
by a broader sweep of the brush, pict«rtBlg times and 
persons in lifelike colours. But, on the other hand, 
it has the advantage of making the principal lines of 
historical development stand out more clearly, 
whikt, at the same time, it tends to make us look 
ahead and continue those, unfinished lines into the 
future. Perhaps I may, in this way, succeed in 
making the history of education — so apt to lose 
itself in endless details or puriK)seless researches — 
subservient to the interests of the educational poliScs 
of the present *day. That this standpoint entails a 
more rapid survey of the earlier period and an 

* Tht German edition* {JOas in uimr 

gmkkkiUehm Mniwukiung^ Leiptig, was pnblisl^ed in Tenb«er*s 
popular series, 4m N&ittr und GMkkmiit, 

m 
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account that gains in fulness ac it approaches our 
own days, will hardly be considered a fault. 

The historical principle underljdng the present 
treatment of this subject is the conviction that the 
development of education is not an isolated move- 
ment, beginning and ending in ij^elf , but is dependent 
on the general progress of the inner life of mankind. 
I have therefore endeavoured everywhere to make 
the dominant tendencies of this larger movement and 
their influence on educational organisation stand out 
as clearly and distinctly as possible. To enter into 
the details of pedagogical opinions, of regulations and 
time-tables, or of practical management, not to speak 
of the. special treatment in regard to the different 
territories for which they would call, was out of the 
question, if this account was not to be reduced to af 
mere collection of arid dates and facts. I should be 
glad if the reSSter could see in this short history of 
German education a reflected image on a smaller 
scetle of the development of the inner iSe and thought 
. of fee German people. 

FRIEDRICH PAULIN. 

' Steolitz, nr. Berlin. 



TERMINOLOGICAL NOTES 

BY THE TRANSLATOR 


Wherever an adequate and unambiguoas translation 
presented itself I have given all technical tenns in 
English. In some iii^tances, however, as in the case 
of secondary schools, it seemed advisable to retain the 
German names. The following survey of the more im- 
postant German educational terms may be welcome 
to many readers for quick reference. In compilu^ it 
I have restricted myself mainly, but not absolutely, 
to terms mentioned or alluded to in the present volume.* 


I. Educational Authorities 


(i) The highest aifthority is the ftir 

geistiiche, Unterrichls- urn Mediziml'AngeUgmheUen 
(Ministry of Public Worship and Instruction and Board 
of Health), also bailed Kultus-Ministerium. Until 1817 
it had formed a department of the Ministmum des 
Innern (Ministry of the Interior), — ^this educational 
department of the Home Office having, in its turn, 
replaced, in 1808, the Obm-SchidkoUegium (Central 
SdiooT^ofid), founded by Zedlitz under Frederick 
William IL 

The UnterrkUs-Minisier is assists! by Refermtm 
(IJirectors) for the departments' of universiti® an# 
academies, of secqndary and of priimry educatikm. 


^ It may mentioned that Caaaeirs Mw Gttrmm 
(edited by Dr Karl Bteul) deserves special commendatiofi on accotmt 
of the cate i>estowed on edujpational terms. A list ol educa- 

tional terms with their German equivalexrts (similar to that tee of 
German educational terms with their English equivalents) S to he found 
in Dr Breul's excellent book on Seemidary Spools in England 
Org^isatimd$$ klfJkrm UntmkhtsM Greubritmnim^ 

f 
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(2) The Promnzial-SohtilkolUgien (Provincial Schoot 

Boards) — one in each province, wilfc the highest goyem- 
ment official of the province, the Ober-Pfiisidmi^ 
as its head — administer the secondary sch<y>ls and the 
training colleges, its members, the Pfovinztsl^SchtilTiiUf 
acting as inspectors, ^ 

(3) The Bezirks-Regiemngen (Cantonal Government 

Boards). A province is subdivid^ into Bezirke (cantons) 
and each Bezirk into Kreise (districts), Tliese boards 
administer the elementary schools, the school inspection 
being performed by the anthorities mentioned under 

(4) and (5), ♦ ♦ . . ^ . 

(4) The Kreis-Schtdinspekior (District School In- 
spector) is still, in most cases, one of the higher clergy 
(a Superintendent — see p. 77 — if Protestant; #an 
E^zpriester^ if Roman Catholic). 

(5) The Lokal’Schulbekdrde (Local School Board) is 
formed, in towns, by a special education committee 
of the municipal authorities, whilst, in viHages, it con- 
sists of the LokaUSchuUnspektor (Local School Inspector 
as a rule, the clergyman, and an elected body. 

The Ober-^j^lrai (Educational Council), demanded 
by Professor Tauken with a view to establishing a 
connection between the administration of the secondary 
and that of the primary schools (p. 253), would act as 
an advisory board to the Minister of Public Instruction, 


IL The Universities 

The head (Vice-Chancellor, Principal, President, etc.) 
of the university is called the ReUor."^ He is elected 
fgr the p^od of one year by the ordenUidke Professorm 
from their own ranks. An OfdenUkh&r Professor (full 
professor, professor-in-ordinary) is a pmfessor who tak^ 
part not only in the teaching but also in theii^xainining 
and administrative work of the faculty or special board 

* This name is also given to the headmaster of some schools, 
es^cially of the more important primary schools. The head of ffie 
university is distinguished as Rector 
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of studies (Fa^i^iiaij^the head of the latter being the 
Dekan (dean). An aimerorietttlicher Professor is a 
lecturer who has the title of a professor, but does not 
belong to the facility as an examining and administrative 
body, and lias no vote on the faculty. Both these 
da^es of professors receive a salary from the government 
in addition to the fees paid by the students for their 
lectures. There is a tMrd class of academical teachers, 
who depend exclusively on the latter — -the Private 
Dozenten^ from whose number Professuren or LehfsiuUe 
(professorships or chairs), which fall vacant, are usually 
ffled, the Primt-Ubmit becoming, as a rule, first 
mmerofdenilicher and then ordentlicher Professor. The 
Prpai-DozeM is recognised as a lecturer by the faculty 
{i.e.f habilitieri sick or obtains the venia legendi) on 
submitting to its approval a treatise based on extensive 
original research — ^the so-called HabiHiations-Schrift 
He must have previously taken his Doctor's degree. 

The Doctor's Degree {Doktorgrad^ Doktorwurde) is 
inferred on university students of at least three years' 
standing on passing a searching vim voce examination, 
and submitting to the faculty a smajipr thesfe (the 
Dokior*DisserMion)^ which should also testify to its 
author's equipnj^nt for original work. In the philo- 
sophical faculty the Doctor's degree always indudes 
that of a Master of Arts, In all faculties it forms the 
indispensable condition of an academical career, whereas 
entrance into the practical professions (clerical, legal, 
medi^^g^ higher teaching) is obtained by a special Staods- 
Prufmg (government or civil service exammation). 

The Bachelor's Degree is no longer conferred at the 
German universities. Its place may be said to have 
been taken, in some respects, by the Leaving Examina- 
tion, held at th^ secondary schools {see below), wMdh 
precedes the matriculation {ImmcMkiMion) at the 
university, * 

The undergraduate {Siudmten) enjoy medmistAe 
Freikdt (academic freedom), an afinost absolute 
freedom from control of any lcm4 induding the Lem'^ 
ffMdiy the absolute fr^om of the student to attted 
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whatever lectures he likes — ^the # elective system/* as 
Professor Thilly has rendered it. 

Lectures (Vorlesungen) form the principal part of 
academical teaching. For senior students, however, 
Seminare have been established in conne#tion with all 
important branches of learning (Philologtsches Semiflar^ 
Psychologisches Seminar^ etc., etc.), i.e.^ small advanced 
classes where original work is dene under the guidance 
of the professor. Pto-Semimre serve similar purposes 
for less advanced students. These XJnivefsiiMt^^ 
Seminare must not be confounded with the Lehrer- 
Seminare (Training Colleges, see below). 

The German names of the institutions mentioned on 
p. 197 are: — 


Technische Hochschiden . 
B&rg-Akademien 
Forst-Akademien . 
LandwirtschaftUche Hochsi 
Tierdrztliche Hochschulen 
Handeh-Hochschiden 
Kriegs-A ka demie n . 
Artillerie-ScJSSSH . 
Ingenieur-Schulen . 


. Technical High Schools 
. Mining Academic 
. Schools of Forestry 
n Agricultural College 
. Veterinary CoUegte 
. Commercial Academies 
. Military Academies 
. Schools of Gunnery 
. Schools of Engineering 


III. Secondary Education 

There are now three tjp^es oi secondary schools 
nearly all day schools f with a nine years* cours ^ pre- 
ceded by a preparatory course of three yems — (i) the 
Gymnasium or Classical School, where all scholars are 
taught both I^tin and Greek; (2) the ReahGymnadwm 
of Semi-Classical School, where Latin is taught to all, 
but not Greek; and {3) the Ober-Real$chule or Highmt 
Grade Non-Classical or Modern School, where only 
modem subjects are taught. 

The Real-Gymnasium, together with the Ober-Reai-^ 

"Spalled MtitelSthulenxix some parts of Soatbern Geraiafiy aud In 
ArPStm IV. Elementary Schools, 

f With the exception of Sckulpfm-ta 66) and similar 
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schule^ has taken lift place of the foimer Reahchule 
L Ordmmg (First Grade Kon-Ciassical School), whereas 
the old Realschtile IL Ordmmg (Second Grade Non- 
Classical School) is now kno^m simply as Reakchule 
(Non-Classica 5 School)* The latter has a six years' 
course, corresponding more or less to that of the former 
Hdkere Burgerschule (H^her Grade Municipal or Middle 
Class ^ School), which was, in Prassia, from 1859 to 
1882, the official designation of a school comprising the 
curriculum of the lower and middle stages of the Reah 
$ch%de J. Ordmmg. present the name is no longer 
in official use in Prussia. 

The prefix Real - " in Reahchule, etc., is connected 
with Realien, which word denotes the exact sciences 
(as subjects of instruction). Educational Realism " 
{Realismus) lays stress on the latter, while Humanism 
favours the classical languages. In all the better 
German schools modern languages now usually claim 

be Called the new humanities." 

The prefix Pro- " (e.g., Pro-Gymnasium) designates 
a school comprising only the lower and middle stages, 
Le., a six years* course, up to and irl!!!udmg Viker- 
Sekunda {see below.) 

At the secondary schools instruction in ail-important 
subjects is given exclusively by Oberlehrer (Higher 
Teachers), i.e., teachers who have studied at least three 
years at a university and then passed a searching 
scientific and practical examination (the Oberlehrer- 
Prufumtll^ which they obtain an Oberlehrer-Zeugnis, 
and become qualified to teach m the highest forms of 
secondary schools. After a certain number of years 
the Oberhhter receives the title of a profesor (Gymmsiai- 
frofessor^ etc.). Accordingly, Oh&rlehfer " should not 
confounded with headmaster," the latter being usually 
caEed Di$eklor in Genhan secondary schods. The 
Oberlehrer thus are ** assistant-masters," wlere^ the 

* ♦ 

* It sliO'ald be noted tbal tbe German word 
0MrMrsi^md) always iadades tfae lower oiiddk cksacffi, and that the 
bqwaiy line between the npfer and the middle classed wotdd seem to 
be i»wn somewhat lower in England, 
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German Hilfslehrer is a visiting master, or a master who 
is not on the staff of the school. 

The official Leaving-Examination (Abgangs-, Reife- 
or MaturitatS'Pri/fung, Abiturienten-Examen, Abiturium 
or Maiurum), held * at the secondary schoSIs with a nine 
years’ course, has now everywhere supplanted "the 
former matriculation examination, held at the university 
itself. The Leaving-Certificate {Abgangs-, Rcife-, or 
Abiturienten-Zeugnis) is now the only passport ad- 
mitting youths of German birth to the university. 

After the completion of a six je^irs’ course of studies, 
i.e., on promotion from Unter- to Ober-Sekunda (see 
below), the Einjakrig-FreiwilUgen-Zeugnis or Einjah- 
ngen-Schein is granted — a certificate restricting Jthe 
compulsory military service of its owner to one instead 
of two or three years. (He also enjo3is other special 
privileges, but has to serve with the colours at his own 
expense.) 

The names of the forms (beginning with the elementan^ 
stage) are as follows : Sexta (6th), Quinta (5th), Qmrta 
(4th), Unter-Tertia (Lower 3rd), Ober-Tertia (Upper 3rd), 
Unter-SekunS^(Loyiev 2nd), Ober-Sekunda (Upper 2nd), 
Unter-Prima (Lower ist), Ober-Prima (Upper ist). 
Thus, Ober-Prima (la) corresponds to^the English. Vlat. 
Unter-Sekunda (IIJ) to the English V&, etc. 

As to secondary schools for girls {Hdhere TdtMer- 
ov Mddchen-Sch^den=“ schools for girls’*; Lyxeen, 
i.e., Gymnasien for girls) see p. 232 s. 


IV. Eixmentary Schools 

Training of Teachers — Continuation Schoois 

The elementary or primary school is called Fofife- 
Shhule, i^., "national school.” In Prussia ^he AfwaW- 
Schule (intermediate school) is ^e name of a bigh*r 
grade primary school, standing on the boundary liae 

of secondary education. In otiier German states, hd#* 

* 

Ust^Ily about Easter and soraotimes at Micbaeteaa. 
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ever, as in Bavaria, and also in Austria, ** MiU&l-Schule 
means secondary school/" 

The Lehrer-Seminare (Training Colleges for elementary 
teachers) are. as a rule, day schools, connected with an 
t/fmngs-Schiue (Normal School). The masters are called 
Seminar-Lehrer, the headmaster"s name is Seminar- 
Direkior, The pupils ^e called Seminaristen, Prdpar- 
anien are the pupils of the Praparanden^AnstaUen 
(Preparatory Training Schools), where they are prepared 
for admission to the Lekrer-Seminar. 

The Technical and other Continuation schools 
(Fach-und andere Forthildungs-Schiden) are usually carried 
on as evening classes. 

The (Scandinavian) People"s High Schools "" are 
colleges for young working-men (similar to Ruskin 
College m Oxford), who reside there during the winter, 
while the summer months are devoted to their regular 
farm ^work, etc. Other V olks-Hochsch'id-Kurse have 
»4>ccasibnally been started in imitation of the English 
** University Extension "" courses. The V olhsUldungS'’ 
Vereine arrange poptslar evening continjj^tion courses 
and classes. 


V. Miscellaneous Terms 

alkeitige Bildung : (as party phrase) all-round education; 
(in ordinary conversation) liberal education. 

Anschfiiigi^gs - Unterricht : object - lessons, intuitive 
method, pictorial instruction. 

Aufkldrung: enlightenment; Zeitcdter der Aufkldrung^ 
era of Enlightenment, more or less s3mon3nnous 
and contemporary with the age of Rationalists, 
the prev^en«e of Wolfits ideas marking its culmina- 
tion p the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Dom ScMm : (medisevai) Cathedral schools 4 « 

Eif^US'^Schule : a school calculated or attempting to 
satfefy divergent educational requirements, more 
especially in the domain of secondary education, 
which was tempbraxEy restricted to^one single 
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type of school (p. 203). The same term no^\ also 
sometimes serves to denote a ScJiuIe mit gefneiasame^ti 
Unierbau, ix., a secondary school, the cmriculum 
of which IS so arranged that the lower and part of 
the middle forms are suitable for boys who , will 
ultimately obtain either a classical or a modern 
education, as is the caselin the Reform’Sckah^ti 
(p. 225). 

Externat : day school. 

fovniaU Btldung : (party phrase), iomiative education, 
formative studies, calculated.!© develop the taculties 
of the mind rather than to impart positive know- 
ledge — synonymous with Geistes-Gymnadik (mental 
gymnastics). 

Funten-ScJmlen : Landes-Schulen, 

Gelehrten-Schule : secondary school {highest grade), 
more especially, classical school. 

Gewerbe-Schilen : a name formerly in use for secondary 
schools wath a course of at least six years/out oi 
which the Ober-Realschtden were developed. 

hospikeren be an occasionai visitor at lessons or 
lectures for the sake of study or criticism. 

tnterkonfessionell : undenominational. See konfes* 
sionelV^ ^ 

Internat : boarding-school. 

Kadetten-Anstalt : military school for intending officers. 

Klassen-Lehrey : form master. 

Kloster-Schulen : (mediaeval) monastery schools ; con- 
vent schools; sometimes = 

konfesstonell : denominational; konfessionslos {inter- 
konfessionell, paritatisch s.b.), undenommationaL 
It must be understood that in the present volume 
these expressions refer exclusively to the difference 
between the Protestant (Reformed) and Roman 
Catholic creeds, sects being a neghgiblftj quantity 
in Germany. The Church means the Pro- 
testant or the Catholic Church according to the 
context. A school frequented by both creeds side 
by side is called Simultan-Schule, In these institu- 
tions separate religious mstruction is provided. 
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while the teachers of the other subjects are taken 
from both confessions approximately in the same 
proportions in which the latter are represented by 
the pupils. Professor Paulsen contends that these 
“ pantahsche ” or inter konfesstonelk '' mter- 

denonimational schools cannot properly be called 
konfessionslos ” ^(undenominational); he would 
restrict the latter term to schools where religious 
instruction itself is undenominational. 

konfess'io 7 islos : undenommational. See konfess^onell. 

Konvtkt : hostel (mq^tly Roman Catholic). 

KuUiirkampf : the struggle of the Prussian government 
with the Chuixh of Rome, inaugurated by the 

• May laws of 1873. 

Landes-SchuUn : Terntoiial Schools. See p. 65. 

Lyzeum : usiiolly ^ Gyninasiuni for girls, but sometimes 
also used mstcad of Gymnasittm (for boys). 

Ordinanns = Klasscti^Lehrer, 

^paritahsch : undenominational. See konfessionelld' 

Probe] ahr : year of probation (now usually two years) 
for higher tcacheis. 

Reform-Schide : see Einheits-Schule. 

Ritter -Akademten : boarding-schools (in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries) for the sons of the nobility 
and gentry (Ritter, knight), see p. 112. 

Schulamts-Kandidat : a young man who wishes to become 
a teacher. 

Seminar]ahr : the year during which higher teachers 
practical training at the Gymnastal- 

Seminar. 

Simulian-SchuU : undenominational school. See kon- 
fessionellP ^ 

Stadt-Schulen or stadiischo Sek : (mediseval) city -schools; 
municipal schools, 

Siift : hoitel (Protestant) 

Stifts-Schulen : College Schools, i.e., schoofs attached 
to the chapters bf collegiate churches which were 
not cathedrals. 

i}'berburdung : overtaxing, overtasking, cramming, 
overpressure (French, surniemge). 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Making due allowance for the one-sidedness and Distinctive 
exaggeration wnthou^t which no such attempt is 
possible, one might describe the general character w ancient 
of the three great epochs of European civilisation, 
as revealed in the progress of education, by saying modem 
that, in ancient times, the individual was educated times, 
for the State, in the Middle Ages for the Church, and 
in modern times for himself. 

In ancient times social life was dominated by the 
Slate, t.e., the sovereign city. Hence, the goal of 
education was to render the rising generation fit to 
serve their city efficiently m peace and war, and thus 
to maintain its permanent existence. This alone 
gave the life of* the individual an object and a 
significance, raising him beyond the sphere of 
individual and temporal concerns: to serve the city 
meant to serve its gods. 

In th e Mi ddle Ages social hfe was encompassed 
and donunated by the Church, and the goal of 
education could therefore be no other than to draw 
the rising generation within the circle of religious 
influences provided by the Church, and thereby 
enable them to realise their last and highest end — 
citizenship*in the eternal kingdom of God. 

In modem times the State has risen to be’a power 
independent of, and, in the end, even superior to the 
Church. It is the conflict between these two 
objective forces of social life which has made it 

3 
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Clerical 
character 
of medi- 
geval edu- 
cation. 


possible for the individual to Ki}' the foundation of 
a more independent existence. The development of 
individual personality as a free and sovereign power 
has been the real theme of modem hiatorr since the 
days of the Renaissance and the Reformation. .This 
tendency has made itself felt more and more in the 
domain of education no less than elsewhere; to 
educate man as a reasonable being, free to determine 
his owm life, has grovii to be the dominant ideal. 

If we now turn our glance .more particularty to 
the educational system of ^;he iSIiddle Ages, the 
predominance of the Church, presupposing an after- 
life and based on a transcendental religion, becomes 
apparent in two respects. Firstly, general education, 
comprising the moral and intellectual culture of the 
whole community, including the training of youth, 
w'as of an exclusively religious and ecclesiastical 
character; it w'as education by tire Church and for 
the Church — not for this life, but for eternity. 
Secondly, the clergy were the only class provided 
with special educational facUities, with public 
institutions for moral and intellectual training. The 
education given and received by the regular and 
secular clergy was the only professional education 
in the proper sense imparted in public establish- 
ments. The laity had no special sch ools of their 
own, and it is not until towards the aose of the 
Middle Ages that the first beginnings of such schools 
become discernible. Until then the laity had to 
depend, so to speak, on the hospitality of the clerical 
schools, and had therefore, as guests, to submit, in 
every respect, to the rules of the house laid down by 
the clergy in regard to the subjects and methods of 
doctrine and discipline. 

The organisation of education was closely con- 
nected with the structure of mediaeval society. Its 
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principal division that into clergy and laity, 
regulars and seculars forming the sub-divisions of the 
former, while amongst the masses of the laity a 
ruling military class gradually differentiated itself 
from the peasantry as a special profession forming 
the order of chivalry. .During the last centuries of 
the Middle Ages, whicR witnessed the emancipation 
of the cities, a further differentiation took place, 
that of the bourgeois or middle classes, composed of 
the free citizens , 

Amongst these four estates the clergy occupied the Theciergy. 
first place. They were the recognised leaders of social 
life, and, at any rate in the sphere of intellectual life, 
their leadership was undisputed. They set the 
standards of faith and morals ; it was their task not 
merely to care for the souls, but to form the minds of 
their flocks. As far as the clerical estate was con- 
cerned, an organised professional education could 
not but seem indispensable. The arts and sciences 
which they required for the fulfilment of their pro- 
fessional duties, from the most elementary, such as 
reading and writing, to the highest — the interpreta- 
tion of divine revelation in the Scriptures and the 
guidance of souls in accordance with the divine will — 
could not be acquired except by methodical and 
systema tic i nstruction. Add to this the peculiar 
circumstance that all these branches of learning, 
both those that furnished the means of study and 
those that were concerned with its ends, were only 
accessible through the medium of a foreign tongue, 
the language of tfte Roman Church. And Latin, in 
its turn, pointed further back to Greek and !!^ebrew, 
the languages in which the Holy Scriptures were 
originally composed. *Thus the clergy came to 
represent learning in general. A certain amount of 
scholarship, some familiarity with the art of writing 
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and the language of the Church, together with some 
practice m singing and the clerical duties, was a 
matter of necessity, even for the Iminblest member 
of their profession. To meet these a-eqnirements, 
the Monastery, the Cathedral and the College Schools 
were called into being. 

The second class, that of Ihe lay aristocracy, was 
not held, in the Middle Ages, to require any such 
professional education in public institutions. It 
may be that the arts of war and secular government ■■ 
do not lend themselves so readily to systematic 
instruction as those of the priest and teacher. At 
any rate they were acquired, in those days, by 
practice from childhood rather than by methodical 
instruction. If it became imavoidable now and 
then to have recourse to scholarly attainments, to 
the art of writing and the Latin language, the clergy 
were at hand, ready to offer their services as secre- 
taries and chancellors. And^in cases where it was 
considered desirable for the sons of the aristocracy 
to have some acquaintance with the *' clerical arts ” 
they acquired them where they were taught anyhow 
— ^in the clerical schools. Nor did any alteration 
take place in this state of things when the lay 
aristocracy (who, since the time of the Crusades, had 
attained to a professional organisation in t he order 
of chivalry) became the representatives oT a kind of 
secular culture which found expression in the poetry 
of the knights. This culture was not regarded as 
“ learning,” nor was it acquired by academic instruc- 
tion. In the Middle Ages no fvant was felt for 
schools^, specially adapted to the needs of yoimg 
cavaliers like the “ Ritter-Akademien ” of the 
seventeenth century. The i'uture knight acquired 
those arts and attainments which became his station 
at the court of some prince or nobleman, where he 
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had to take part in IJie routine of daily life from his 
early youth. Younger sons of the aristocracy, 
intended for Holy Orders, entered the chapters of 
collegiate churches as canonical scholars [canonici 
scholares) when still boys. 

Xlie peasantry and the trading classes of the The peas- 
towns were, of course^ stiU less in need of public 
institutions for their professional education. The 
peasant boy acquired at home the various forms of 
skill he had to practise in his daity life, while the sons 
of artisans and mer<!lmnts entered the workshop or 
business of a master as apprentices. And here again, 
in cases where the progress of municipal hfe rendered 
some proficiency in reading, writing and arithmetic 
necessary, attendance at a monastery or parochial 
school placed the facilities for its acquisition within 
everybody’s reach. It was not until towards the close 
of the Middle Ages that the increasing demand led to 
the establishment of institutions independent of the 
ecclesiastic supply — the City-Schools. This word 
must not, however, be understoodTo denote anything 
like the schools jjrovided for the middle classes of our 
own times. Indeed, as far as the methods and the 
subjects of teaching were concerned, there was hardly 
any difference between them and the clerical schools. 

It should also be observed that, in the Middle Ethical 
Ages, thr^ducation of youth did not aim in the first 
place at the transmission of knowledge and learning, encies. 
as it does in modern Germany, but rather at the 
training of the will and the affections. By education?* 
was understood above all the moulding of the inner 
life of man into an attitude of belief and obedience — 
belief in the doctrine of salvation, obedienpce to the 
Church, and faith towards God and men. The 
atmospherei^^!jA'hich youth grew up was reverence 
and obediei^, not reasoning and free selTdeter- 
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mination. Learning itself everywhere proceeded 
essentially in the form of obedient reception . leani- 
mg by heart and the repetition of what had 
been thus acquired constituted the method of 
instruction. 

Two peri- In the historj' of medieval education two great 
ods in the epochs must be distinguished!— a first half, extending 
medieval until the twelfth, and a second extending until the 
education, fifteenth century'. 

The difference between these two periods may be 
described as follows. The general character of the 
first half of the Middle Ages is determined by the 
purely receptive attitude of the youthful nations, 
and particularly of the German people, towards the 
Church and classical antiquity. As faithful pupils 
they received the sacred doctrine, offered to them by 
the Church, together with the treasures of classical 
culture, which the Church had half reluctantly 
assimilated in the country of its origin. During the 
second half, a greater stri\dhg for independence 
manifested itself. There was an attempt to compre- 
hend the sacred doctrine by the exercise of individual 
reasoning and to permeate it with secular science 
and philosophy. The great systems of scholastic 
philosophy and theology are the outcome of this 
striving. 

Intellectual was closely connected nfWi social 
development. The vigorous upgrowth of city life 
prepared the soil for the new intellectual movement. 
-In the domain of education these changes immedi- 
ately revealed themselves in the. development of 
two new types of educational institutions — the 
universities and the city-schools, both of which had 
their roots in municipal life. ‘The universities soon 
pushed the old monastery and college schools into 
the background, while in the city-schools the advance 
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of the bourgeoisie into the domain of intellectual 
culture found a visible expression. 

Some changes which took place in the religious Religion 
orders also ^ deserve to be mentioned. In the 
thirteenth century the new orders of the Dominicans, 
Franciscans and Augustinians were founded and soon 
spread over the whole Western world. They differed 
from the older orders, the Benedictines and their 
numerous offspring, in that they had their settle- 
ments in the tovns, whereas the former preferred 
to fix their habitatiohs in rural solitude. And whilst 
the older orders retired altogether from the world, 
the friars sought from the first to bring the surround- 
ing world under their influence. They aimed not 
merely at saving their own souls but at regenerating 
the world by their teaching and preaching. The 
order of the Dominicans deserved the name of a 
teaching and preaching order above any other; 
they were in that respect the predecessors of the 
Jesuits. The Dominicans and the Franciscans 
counted the most eminent of the great teachers and 
systematic philosophers at the mediaeval universities 
amongst their ranks. Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and also Master Eckhart were Dominicans; 
Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, Roger Bacon and Occam, 
Franciscans. 
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FIRST HALF OF THE lllDDEE \OES— MDXAi'TERV, 
CATHEDRAL AXD COLLEGE SCHOOLS (600-1200) 

Monastery The first beginnings of an educational organisation 
Schools, among the German people date back to the seventh 
century. When, on the continent, the last remains 
of the Roman educational system had gradually 
become extinct in the kingdom of the ilerovingians, 
the Irish and Anglo-Saxon monks who brought 
Christianity across the sea to the Gennan trites, 
brought also the rudiments of learning, which had 
become incorporated in the life of the Qiurch. The 
Benedictine convents, founded in Bavaria, Suabia, 
Thuringia and Hessia, were fne oldest educational 
establishments on German soil; Fulda, Reichenau, 
St Gallon and Tegemsee were famous names in their 
day. The Monastery School originally came into 
being as an institution devoted to the training of future 
members of the convent. But afterwards boys not 
destined for monastic life also found admission as 
pupils, and as their numbers grew a sepaJBtte Schola 
externa was added to the Schola interna, as may be 
seen on the plan of the convent of St Gallen, which 
has been preserved.* 

Cathedral The second starting-point for a ^sy-stem of clerical 
College education was furnished by the bishopric. It w'as 
Schools, the bishfop’s duty to provide for the training of the 
secular clergy of his diocese. «■ Out of the appoint- 
ment of one of the cathedral clergy to superintend 

* Specht, p. 152 . 
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the instruction of tke future members of that body 
arose the Cathedral Schools. These were soon 
followed by the College Schools, in which the clergy 
of the collegiate churches sought in the same way to 
provide educational facilities for their own successors. 

The prosperity of all tl\ese establishments was greatly 
enhanced by the wMespread acceptance of the 
reforms introduced by Bishop Chrodegang of Metz 
( 742 “ 766 ), which made it obligatory upon the clergy 
of the cathedral and collegiate churches to lead a 
common life mider monastic rule. 

These scattered seed-plots of learning were taken Charie- 
in hand systematically and energetically when 
Charles the Great succeeded to the Frankish throne. 

The founder of the new Universal Empire, which 
aimed at restoring to the Western world the unity 
which .had disappeared with the fall of Rome, aspired 
to be the educator as well as the ruler of the nations 
under his sway. Ir^ Italy he had come into close 
contact with the world of classical antiquity, sur- 
viving in countless monuments and traditions, and, 
with that quicl^ receptive sense for actualities that 
distinguished him, he threw himself with untiring 
zeal into the task of fertilising the inner life of his 
subjects by drawing upon the rich resources of 
ancient culture. His court became the meeting- 
place of The most prominent scholars of his time; he 
intimately associated with them and did not disdain 
to become their pupil. Amongst them we find 
Alcuin the Anglo-Saxon, the master of the sciences of 
grammar, rhetoric and dialectics, whose text-books 
on these" subjects are still extant; further, Paulus 
Diaconus the Langobard, well versed in CJreek, and 
Bishop Theodulf of t)rleans, a Latin poet of great 
renown. The Palace School {Schola Palatina) was 
re-established and placed under Alenin's direction; 
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the king sent his own sons and daughters to he in- 
stracted there, together with the children of the 
magnates of his household. Later on, when Abbot 
of St Martin's at Tours, Alciiin founded in that city 
the famous school which, as the centre of higher 
education in the Frankish empire, made its influence 
felt throughout wide tenitoaes. One of its most 
celebrated pupils was Hrabanus JIaurus, who, in his 
later position as head of the monaster}’ school of 
Fulda, created a school after the model of Alcuin's 
on German soil. 

There was, of course, no one outside the Church 
on whose assistance the king could count in prose- 
cuting his educational endeavours on a large scale. 
He took the clergy therefore into his service. In his 
circular, addressed to the bishops and abbots of his 
empire,* he set forth a kind of programme, the leading 
idea of which was the same as that urged by Luther, 
some seven centuries afterwards, in his “ Epistle 
to the Magistrates ” — Scripture cannot be properly 
understood without the study of language and 
literature. The great number of -badly-composed 
addresses and petitions, he explained, had made him 
anxious lest a lack of scholarship might lead to an 
equal lack of comprehension of the Holy Scriptures. 
“ Therefore we beseech you not to neglect your 
literary studies, but to evince in them a hiShble and 
godly emulation, the better to fit yourselves to 
fathom the mysteries of Holy Writ. For inasmuch 
""as the Scripture contains figures and tropes, etc., 
there is no doubt that the earlier and sounder the 
literary instruction which a reader has received tlie 
better win he be able to grasp the spiritual meaning.” f 

* Mpistoh de Uttens coieudts (about 7S7)- 

t Mmunu Germ, Legum Sect, II, Capit, regtim Franc, L 79, 
where may also be found the other rescripts of Charles the Great 
concerning matters educational 
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At the instance o# the king the synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle afterwards (7S9) made it a general rule that 
schools should be attached to all convents and 
chapters, in which boys were to be taught the plain 
chant of the Church, reading, singing, the Christian 
Calendar and the Latin,Ianguage. At the same time 
some pressure was exSrted by the regulation that 
priest’s orders could only be received on passing an 
examination, the requirements for which were 
strictly and carefulJly stipulated. Candidates had 
to show that they knew and understood all the sacred 
books necessary for the pursuit of their profession, 
that they could sing the plain chant after the Roman 
method, and that they were able to compose docu- 
ments and letters — everything, needless to say, in 
Latin. 

Besides these regulations concerning the pro- 
fessional training of those destined for the Church, 
Charlemagne also aiiqed at raising the level of the 
general education of the people. Such a statement 
would, of course, be quite misleading, if it suggested 
modem ideas of* primary schools with compulsory 
attendance. It would have been alike impossible 
and useless to teach Frankish or Saxon warriors or 
peasants reading and writing. What really was 
attempted was an instruction in the mdiments of the 
Christian faith. This instruction naturally followed 
the method which was then adopted for all teaching, 
and which was still in vogue centuries afterwards 
for the same kind of instruction. The pupils had to 
repeat the teacher’s words until they knew them by 
heart; the teacher heard and explained what they 
had learned. All clergymen were enjoined by 
repeated edicts of the "king to teach all their parish- 
ioners — ^men, women and children — at least the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, so that they could 
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recite them, and the hi^hops were requested tu enfi»rcft 
their compliance with that duty. Xegligeiit or re- 
calcitrant parishioners of both sexes were to b>' 
punished by flogging or fasting, and whoever ndiised 
to submit was to be brought before the king him- 
self {'‘adnostnvH prc'scntit{mj:urigalHr'’). 

AU these regulations, hoitever, would, after all, 
seem to form part of the king's general system of 
reg-ulatmg Church and State rather than of his 
educational administration. The spirit in which ' 
they were really conceived becomes apparent in the 
stipulation (afterwards dropped as impracticable) 
that the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer should be 
learned and recited by every one in Latin. They 
were evidently looked upon as a kind of magic formula, 
which, like the rites of baptism and Christian burial, 
exerted an intrinsic power of their owm, while at the 
same time they expressed the submission of those 
who used them to the system wfrich they represented. 
To the history of education, therefore, all these 
regulations are perhaps less relevant than the further 
injimction that choristers should 4)e maintained in 
all parishes, that they should be taught reading and 
singing, and that other boys should be admitted to 
such instruction without any remuneration other than 
voluntary presents. 

So much for the endeavours of Charles the Great to 
imbue the nations under his rule with the culture of 
Christian antiquity. To what extent they were 
crowned with success it is difficult in the absence of 
any kind of statistics to judge. No doubt the dis- 
tance that separated the promulgation of reforms by 
royal ddcree and its realisation in practice was even 
greater in those times than iC is to-day. Wherever 
zealous bishops and abbots complied with his direc- 
tions schools sprang up and flourished; but where 
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they failed to do there was no remedy, as no 
means of compulsion were available. It is probable 
that after the king's death a relaxation in the pressure 
from above caused in many cases a relapse into 
former indolence. But, on the other hand, there was 
no lack, in the follo\yng years, of a wholesome 
himger for education In the soul of the youthful 
nation, nor of spiritual and secular lords who were 
anxious to appease it. The Ottos on the German 
throne, related as th(^ were to the Greek emperors, 
enriched intellectual 'culture with new impulses 
and new elements. The Saxons, who had at first 
accepted Christianity only in a half-hearted way, 
were not long in assimilating it, and famous seats of 
clerical learning were soon to be met with on Saxon 
soil, Munster and Corvey being followed by Hildes- 
heim, whose fame outlasted centuries. The schools 
attached to the cathedral of Magdeburg and to the 
convent of Bergen werp outposts in the East, and the 
survey given by Specht shows that, on the Rhine as 
well as in the South, old seats of learning held their 
own, while new oxes grew up by their side. 

On the whole we may take it for granted that the 
general level of clerical education continued to rise 
gradually. The brilliant splendour which had eman- 
ated from the court of Charlemagne vanished; the 
outburst of literary productivity which had suddenly 
lighted up the Dark Ages subsided. But the ever- 
increasing number of schools attached to convents 
and chapters could hardly have failed to bear fruits, 
however unpretending and slow to ripen these may 
have been. I do not doubt that, at the end of the 
twelfth century, scholastic education was mulii more 
widely prevalent than %,t the end of the Carolingian 
period. It is easy to be misguided in that respect 
by enthusiastic encomiums on the a^e of the first 
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Renaissance no less tlian by Occasional complaints 
about the general low ebb of learned studies or the 
decay of some school or other once famous. With- 
out assuming a gradual advance of this, kind it would 
indeed be quite impossible to account for the sudden 
rise of the universities in ihe thirteenth century, 
which grew entirely out of the concourse of multi- 
tudes both of the clergy and the laity, eager m the 
pursuit of knowledge, but bringing with them already 
the rudiments of learning, and gspeciaily of the Latin 
language. 

Methods A few words may be said here concerning the 
^eeVof ' curriculum of these old cathedral and monastery 
tL4ing. schools. The goal of the instruction provided by 
them, which was, of course, not reached by all pupils, 
was the scientific comprehension of divine wisdom 
as revealed in the Holy Scriptures ; for Sacra theologia 
was looked upon as the highest science. Three 
natural stages may be distinguished on the way 
leading up to this ultimate goal: the elementary 
stage, the middle stage, and the higher and final 
stage. The first stage began with the learning by 
rote of the alphabet with the aid of an A B C tablet. 
Then foUow'ed reading, which was of course in Latin; 
and at the same time the pupils began learning the 
psalms by heart. Then came writing, practised on 
wax tablets; the use of pen, ink and parchment 
betokened the full mastership of the art, and real 
caligraphy was a highly valued art indeed. Side 
by side with such exercises, singing was practised 
eve^ day. The second stage comprised the pre- 
liminary studies of a general character. They were 
ranged, in mediseval times, according to the encyclo- 
paedic system of the seven liberal arts {artes Ubaaks) 
first set forth in the fifth century by Marcianus 
Capella.^ This system consisted of hvo pairts — the 
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Trivium and the Quadriviwn. The former included 
the artes formales or serniotiicales : grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectics ; the latter the artes reales : anthmetic, 
geometry, music and astronomy. Grammar, of 
courge, meant Latin grammar. Various preparatory 
exercises in Latin, like Reading, writing and learning 
by heart, had already been undertaken in the first 
stage. But now the language was taught systematic- 
ally with the help first of Donatus and later of 
Priscianus; at the same time, Latin authors were 
read of the classical as well as the Christian period — 
Virgil played a predommant part. The mstruction 
in rhetoric, for which Cicero’s treatise De Inventione 
was used as a favourite text-book, mainly consisted 
in directions for the correct composition of documents 
of all kinds, which incidentally afforded an opportun- 
ity for the imparting of some legal knowledge. 
Dialectics, taught principally according to the writings 
of Boetius, showed ho^ to handle concepts after the 
rules of art; regular disputations increased the skill 
in grasping and refuting arguments. . The foremost 
use of arithmetic* was in filing the seasons of the 
Christian calendar (computus). Geometry was much 
neglected, and indeed in former times that title 
covered what knowledge existed concerning the earth 
and the situation of the various countries! Music 
occupied an important place on account of its leading 
role in divine service; Boetius’ five books De Musica 
formed the basis for the studies in the theory of music. 
Astronomy was also brought into connection with the 
ecclesiastical system through the help it gave in 
determining the times of the annual festivals as well 
as of the hours of daily devotion (Horae), &d was 
therefore nowhere left cfuite out of account. 

All these secular sciences, how^ever, were sub- 
servient to the ultimate goal which asserted its 
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predominance in the third stacje, i.c., to theology-, 
the scientific knowledge of revealed truth. Theor- 
etically, value was attached to them onlv in so far 
as they could further the interpretation of the 
Scripture. Now and then the joj- given by new know- 
ledge or by the grow ing powf r of self-expression may 
have caused the goal to be lose sight of. But in theory 
all these secular arts, of pagan paieutage as they 
were, had no right to exist except in so far as they 
served theology’. This is espedally to be said of the 
classical wnters. Their use was admitted in so far 
as it was indispensable for the knowledge of language, 
literary and metrical form, mythology — in short, 
of that world of classical antiquity in tlie midst of 
which the literature of Chnstiaiiity had indeed 
grown up. And thus, youthful conceit might some- 
times exercise its wits in the imitation of classical 
models, or even deck out sacred things in all the 
tinsel of outward beauty, just as the Israelites — it is 
a simile w’e often find quoted — appropriated, at the 
time of the exodus, gold and silver utensils of the 
Egyptians and transformed them into sacred vessels. 
But then again anxiety made itself felt with greater 
emphasis, in individuals as w’eil as in whole genera- 
tions, lest the soul might be tainted by the alien 
spirit and defiled, in reading the pagan poets, 
with their voluptuousness and lew’dness. At such 
times the Christian poets were taken from the shelves 
to supplant the Classics, especially in teaching youth. 
At no time, however, was there a general reaction 
in that sense officially acknowledged by the Church 
itself. Even the Puritan movement of the sixteenth 
and sef^enteenth centuries was not able to bring this 
about. 

Education It may be added that the female sex was not 

of women, altogether excluded from this literary education 
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provided by the Medieval Church. Convent life 
made it accessible to them, and learned nuns were 
by no means a rarity. Nunneries, like monasteries, 
became seats, of learning, open also to those who did 
not intend taking the veil — generally, of course, these 
were maidens of gen% birth. This condition of 
things prevailed all thfbugh the second half of the 
Midie Ages right into the time of the Renaissance. 
While women were not admitted to the new 
universities the practice was continued of sending 
young girls of good family to be educated in a 
convent. Their intellectual education rose in value 
in proportion as the social status of women was 
advanced by the rise of chivalry. It may be assumed 
that during the height of chivalnc culture the 
intellectual and literary education of women was, 
with hardly any exceptions, at least not inferior to 
that of the stronger sex, whose military training and 
profession did not leave much room for scientific 
studies. 
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SECO^'D HALF OF THE SIIDDLE AGES — UNIVERSITIES 
AND CITY-SCHOOLS (I2OO-150O) 

Rise of the The rise of the universities at^ the beginning of the 
skie^' thirteenth century marks a new epoch in the history 
of Western education. An overmastering passion 
for the pursuit of knowledge called into existence 
new sciences. The name of Abelard is associated 
with a new speculative theology and philosophy, 
daring to conceive of divine truth as comprehensible 
by human reason and perhaps even as subject to 
human criticism. That of Irnerius with a new 
jurisprudence, which was priiijanly a science of the 
old Roman Law, growing up alongside but inde- 
pendent of the Canon Law; and that of Albertus 
Magnus, the Universal Doctor, wikh a new physical 
and medical science, based on the re-discovered 
writings of Aristotle together with those of the Arab 
scholars, and with the beginnings of a free investiga- 
tion of nature. 

All these new strivings after knowledge found 
appropriate expression towards the close of the 
thirteenth century in a new institution, that inde- 
pendent but officially recognised corporation of 
scholars which came to be known-as the University. 
The South and the West led the way: — Italy 
(Bologna, Salerno), France (Paris, Montpellier), 
England (Oxford, Cambridge), Spain (Salamanca). 
The East and the North, including Germany, 
followed their lead after the middle of the fourteenth 

20 
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century. The oldest universities vuthin the limits 
of the old German empire were Prague (1349), 

Vienna (1365), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne (1388), 

Erfurt (1392), Leipsic (1409), Rostock (1419). As a 
matter of fact, however, educational institutions in 
which the pursuit of ^learning was carried on in 
exactly the same way as at the universities had 
existed in Germany for a considerable time ; Cologne 
and Erfurt, for instance, had long been famous as 
seats of theologicaL , and philosophical learning. 

Nine further universities were added to those already 
enumerated during a second period comprising the 
years from 1456 to 1506 : Greifswald (1456), Freiburg 
(i 457 )> Bale (i 459 )> Ingolstadt (1472), Treves (1473), 
Mayence (1477), Tubingen (1477), Wittenberg (1504), 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder (1506). The university of 
Paris was, in the main, the great model for the 
German universities, and Paris remained the recog- 
nised centre of all philosophical and theological 
studies. 

As regards their constitution, the universities were Their coi 
founded as independent corporations of teachers and stitution. 
students, invested with certain privileges by the 
spiritual and secular authorities. The name mi- 
ver situs denotes their legal status as corporations ; the 
term stuiium generale indicates the universality of 
the learning imparted in them, whilst studium frivi- 
legiatum (privileged school) conveys the prerogatives 
and exemptions which they enjoyed, The more 
important amongst these were three in number. 

Firstly, the right *of teaching, holding examinations, 
and conferring the degrees of Baccalaurius, ^agister 
and Doctor ; this right was always vested in them 
by the spiritual authority, the Roman Curia. 
Secondly, the right of exercising self-government by 
the issue of their o\vn statutes and regulations. 
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Thirdly, the right of separate jurisdiction over their 
own members, who were exempt from citation before 
the ordinarj- law courts, to which was added im- 
munity from taxes and imposts— -a primlcge granted 
by the territorial or municipal authority. 

For the fuller exercise (/i these privileges the 
medijeval university possessed a two-fold organisa- 
tion. For the purpose of controlling the teaching 
and the examinations the university was divided 
into faculties, three for special studies, i.e , the 
faculties of Theology, of Law and of Medicine, and 
one of a more general character, the faculty of Arts, 
based upon a re-organisation of the old Aries liber ales. 
This was the lowest faculty and it stood half-way 
between the grammar schools (which restricted their 
teaching more and more to the Latin language) and 
the professional studies in one of the upper faculties. 
Each faculty elected a dean as its head. The 
principal business of the faculties was to arrange and 
distribute the lectures, to hold disputations, conduct 
examinations and confer degrees. In bestowing 
the degree of Master, the academic^ body %vas at the 
same time replenishing its own ranks; for the title 
of a Master of Arts or Doctor carried with it the right 
of lecturing in the faculty which had conferred it. 
At this point, it should be noted, the bond between the 
corporation of scholars and the Church as the highest 
authority in all questions of doctrine was always 
kept in view. Some dignitary of the Church was 
installed as Chancellor of the university, and his 
concurrence was necessary in granting the licence, 
although it was of a more or less formal nature. 

For the purposes of self-government and juris- 
diction the wniversUas was divided into ‘‘ nations,” 
in which teachers and students were enrolled accord- 
ing to the country of their birth. They elected their 
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own presidents (pr^curatores) and treasurers. The 
head of the whole community was the Rektor^ the 
chosen president of the imiversitasy in many cases a 
student of distinguished family, who enjoyed the 
honours and defrayed the expenses, while an older 
member of the university managed the business. 
It should be added that, at the German universities, 
the nations ” soon became extinct or left but 
scanty survivals. From the outset they had been 
institutions established by the decree of authority 
rather than spontaneously formed organisations like 
those at the Italian and French universities. 

Teaching w^as carried on according to firmly 
established rules. The scope of instruction was, in 
all its main outlines, determined by tradition. It 
proceeded, m all sciences ahke, on the basis of 
canonical text-books. In the theological faculty 
the substance of the doctrine was laid down by the 
Holy Scriptures and the dogma of the Church ; only 
in the task of interpreting, systematising and con- 
firming those doctrines was there scope for indi- 
vidual thought. • In the legal faculty the subject- 
matter was determined in a similar way — ecclesiastical 
law by the canons and decrees of the councils and 
the Roman Curia; Roman law by the code of 
Justinian. Nothing was left here either for the 
teacher to do but to interpret and systematise. In 
the two lower faculties individual thought may have 
been granted a somewhat ampler scope; but even 
here an approved doctrine, laid down in standard 
text-books, occupied the field. In the medical 
faculty the W’ritings of Hippocrates and Galen 
enjoyed a sort of canonical authority, exactly like 
those of Aristotle in* the philosophical faculty; to 
acquire a knowledge of their contents was the 
essential object of these studies. 


Subjects 

instruc- 

tion. 
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Methods The method adopted at the luedueval universities 
of teach- followed naturally from the subject-m.itter that had 
to be dealt witli as jnst dcscnbed. In all four 
faculties alike it consisted in lectures and disputa- 
tions. The purpose of the lectures was not, as at 
present, the systematic presentation of a science, 
nor of course (as might seem to be implied by the 
German word Vorlesiin^ *) the dictation of a text, but 
the interpretation of a text-book which was in the 
hands of the students, commenting on and summing 
up its contents. Commentatio and sitmnia repre- 
sented accordingly the two chief tvpes of medueval 
scientific literature. The purpose of the disputations 
was to show how to make actual use of the subject- 
matter which had been treated of in lectures and 
perhaps further committed to memory in resump- 
tions. In the magisterial disputations the whole 
faculty, comprising both masters and students, 
worked together. One master proffered theses 
which the others, one by one, attacked by arguments 
in logical form {argiiere) ; the disputant had to repel 
these attacks by exhibiting their'' logical fallacies 
or their incompatibility with generally accepted 
principles. Regular disputations were also held for 
the undergraduates to practise these two arts of 
attacking and defending a thesis. No doubt it was 
a very suitable way of inducing spontaneous thinking, 
and of keeping ready for use what had been learned. 
The disputations thus formed an indispensable 
supplement to the lectures, which appealed mainly 
to the receptive faculties. 

Courses of The progressive course of studies through which 
the students had to go within each faculty was 
settled in all details, step by step. In order to be 
admitted to the examinations they had to hear a 
Lat» 
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series of prescribed lectures in a prescribed order and 
to take part in a certain number of disputations. 
On passing the first examination they attained to 
the first degree, the digmty of Baccalarius. A second 
examination, for which they had to qualify by 
hearing and delivering certain further lectures and 
attending certain exercises, opened the door to the 
highest dignity, the grade of master or teacher; 
M agister remained the ordinary title in the lower, 
whilst Doctor became usual in the upper faculties. 
As a rule, examination and promotion took place — 
especially in the faculty of Arts — at the same 
sitting, not without a considerable display, in all 
faculties alike, of ceremony and pomp. It should 
not be forgotten that all these examinations were of a 
purely academic and unofficial character. They did 
not entitle the successful candidate to any appoint- 
ment, they merely testified to the accomplishment of 
an academic course .of studies and conveyed the 
recommendation thereby imphed. Clerical livings 
represented almost the only provision that could be 
found for a scholafr; but academic studies and degrees 
were not looked upon either as an indispensable 
condition or as a more or less safe guarantee of 
obtaining them, as is the case at present. 

The course of study pursued by the mediaeval 
scholar might, accordingly, be outhned as follows. 
The boy began by going through the curriculum of 
a monastery, college or city-school, in which the ele- 
mentary arts and the Latin language formed the 
principal subj ects*of instruction. At the age of about 
fifteen years he betook himself to a university, and 
after many trying ntes of initiation took fhe oath 
and was enrolled as* member of the corporation. 
Not unfrequently boys came to be admitted to a 
university at a much earlier age; in many cases' 
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elementary instruction was provided for in a paeda- 
gogium, i.e., a boarding-school attached to the 
university. It was the rule for every undergraduate 
to have a Master of Arts placed over him -as his special 
tutor, under whose supervision he lived in the 
collegium, a building belonging to the university, or 
in a bursa, a private establishment carried on by the 
master under the supervision of the university. 
During the next few years he would hear lectures, 
principally on the logical and. physical writings of 
Aristotle, at the same time attending the disputations 
of the faculty as well as taking part in the regular 
dialectical exercises and perfecting his knowledge 
of the Latin language. At length, on successfully 
passing the first examination, he became Baccalarius 
Artium. As a Bachelor he had again to attend 
lectures for a couple of years on the higher branches 
of learning — psychology, metaphysics, ethics and 
politics, whilst at the same time stud3dng mathe- 
matics and cosmology, and taking his share as 
assistant-teacher in the instruction and the dispu- 
tations. At last, on passing a secOnd examination, 
he would reach the degree of Master of Arts at the age 
of twenty or twenty-one. He then began to deliver 
lectures and hold disputations on his own account; 
indeed, m many cases it was obligatory for him to 
teach in the faculty for at least two years, in accord- 
ance with the maxim docendo discere. At the same 
time he could enter the course of one of the upper 
faculties as scolaris (undergraduate), the course, that 
is to say, of either law or theology, the medical 
faculty being, at any rate in Germany, of hardly any 
account as yet. Here he would again attain, in a 
few years, to the degrees of j^achelor and Doctor in 
the|^same order as before. After that he was free to 
remain at the university, where a chance might present 
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itself to him of obtaming a salaried post in the body 
of teachers, or a canonry, or other preferment in the 
Church, for which — if it were of the higher kind — an 
academic title gradually came to be looked upon as an 
appropriate condition. All, of course, did not reach 
this top of the ladder. -The great masses never got 
further in their studies than the faculty of Arts, 
and indeed the majority left the university without 
obtaining any degree, even that of a Baccalarius 
Artium. 

One further trait of the mediaeval universities Clerical 
deserves to be mentioned here. They shared the 
forms of life which were peculiar to the Church, and character 
more especially its universal and international ot the 
character. This was natural enough ; for, in 
Germany at any rate, they had grown up, without 
exception, on ecclesiastical soil and under the 
patronage of the Apostolic See. The doctrine of the 
Church formed the Tundamental canon of their 
teaching; the language of the Church was their 
language. The members of the universities, teachers 
and students aliRe, w^ere mostly incumbents or ex- 
pectants of clerical livings; the university chairs 
were, at least in Germany, endowed for the most part 
as canonries -without compulsory residence. The 
international character which the universities had 
in common with the Church and its religious orders, 
fostered alike in teacher and student the habit of 
migration and the spirit of adventure. More especi- 
ally the French and Italian universities were fre- 
quented by greal: numbers of German students; 
they enjoyed the reputation of greater culture and 
refinement. But this was not the only way in which 
the adventurous restlessness of the mediaeval student 
manifested itself, A wandering proletariat of 
students, tramping from town to town, and from 
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one countrjf into another, and light-hearted, 
but at the same time beggarly and daring, became 
at times a real plague. 

About the same lime that the universities were 
coming into existence another innovation was taking 
place m the domain of education — the rise of the 
city-schools. These were scliools administered not 
by clerical institutions but by the municipal author- 
ities, who engaged and dismissed the schoolmaster, 
acted as school inspectors, prodded the schoolhouse, 
and often made a contribution towards the salarj' of 
the schoolmaster. But in the main the latter had 
to depend on the fees payable by the pupils at 
quarterly terms, frequently supplemented or even 
discharged altogether by pa3iTnents in kind. Ushers 
were engaged and paid by the schoolmaster himself. 
The supply of teachers w'ho offered their services 
increased in proportion as university education 
became more general. The wealthier towns usually 
employed a university graduate as schoolmaster, 
whilst the ushers (locati) were occasionally selected 
from the ranks of the pupils. The "instruction given 
in these city-schools was, on the whole, not much 
different from that imparted in the clerical schools, 
i.e., the elements and the rudiments of Latin. In 
some of the leading city-schools, however, those at 
Nuremberg, Ulm, Hagenau, e.g., its scope was wider 
and included the “ great authors ” and the rudiments 
of the subjects taught at the universities m the faculty 
of Arts. But this depended on the liberality of the 
town as well as the capability of the schoolmaster. 
A hard-and-fast line between school and university 
instructfon was quite unknown, and was not indeed 
drawn till the nineteenth cenfury. 

As regards the origin of the city-schools and their 
relations to the older clerical schools, it would seem 
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that, in, most cases, “they had their roots in the old- 
established parish schools, i.e., the small number of 
pupils whom every parish priest was bound to keep 
in connection with his church, to assist in di\ine 
service, either giving them elementary instruction 
himself or finding them another teacher. As a 
town grew in extent the progressive development of 
commercial and industrial life created a more general 
and pressing demand for some scholastic attain- 
ments, and consequent!}^ an ever-increasing number 
of burghers were in quest of such instruction for their 
sons. The greater the prosperity of a school the 
warmer the interest of the civic community in its 
welfare. In making provisions for a school by the 
erection of a schoolhouse or a grant towards the salary 
of the schoolmaster, the town acquired the privileges 
of patronage. The extension of municipal adminis- 
tration and authority gave rise to a struggle for 
emancipation in all directions, until at last, at the 
end of the mediaeval period, the town council was 
recognised as the highest authority in school matters. 
In many cases iSiis was not accomplished without 
long and bitter feuds with the former clerical author- 
ity, i.e., the “ Scholasficus ” of some cathedral or 
collegiate church who had wielded that pow'er of old. 
He claimed it as his exclusive right to admit pupils 
and to nominate teachers, and no doubt he fre- 
quently looked upon the grant of the FacuUas 
Docendi, or the appointment of schoolmasters, as one 
of the sources of his income. Such struggles, how- 
ever, were never animated by a spirit of hostility to 
the Church or to its doctrine; they were directed 
exclusively against the local educational aflthority. 
It is significant that the higher ecclesiastical author- 
ities always sided with the cities — a poHcy quite in 
accordance \vith the benevolent interest which the 
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Church evinced, throughout th^ Middle Ages, in the 
advancement of education and educational institu- 
tions in any shape or fonn. There seems to be little 
doubt that, towards the end of tlie fifteenth century, 
nearly every city had a school of its own, and that 
even in small market towns g.nd villages schools were 
by no means rare. Knopper's survey of the Alsatian 
schools affords an instance: and many a school must 
have existed besides, whose name has not been handed 
down to posterity. Some of the larger towns had 
more schools than one, not counting the chapter and 
cathedral schools, which were on the decline. 

Private It remains to be mentioned that, side by side with 
(eiemen- the public schools, private schools w'ere growing up 
SchLis. towns, endeavouring to meet the increasing 

demand of wider circles for elementary instruction. 
“ German reading and writing schools,” which were 
founded as purely pnvate undertakings, and in 
which boys and girls received instruction in the 
elements, but not in Latin, were to be found towards 
the end of the Middle Ages in all large towns, often 
in considerable number. Here r and there the 
authorities interested themselves in them, issuing 
general regulations. These schools were the earliest 
predecessors of the modem primary school. 

After all that has been said it seems safe to assume 
that, at the end of the Middle Ages, the entire popu- 
lation of the towns, with the exception of the lowest 
classes, was able to read and to write. No statistics 
are available, but the most convincing evidence that 
could be desired is afforded by the rapid develop- 
ment of the art of printing into an important 
industry. This would have been impossible without 
a universal demand for bobks. If we wish to 
realise how much the spread of the great intellectual 
and religious movements at the beginning of the 
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sixteenth century u=as encouraged by the printing- 
press, we have only to think of Luther and Hut ten 
and their pamphlets. Speeding on from town to 
toum as if upon the vings of the wind, the new idea^ 
took hold of the masses in a manner on!\’ po^slbll• 
amongst a population which was able and eager to 
read. 

The school discipline was in keeping uitli tin* 
character of the times in general and the spirit t'f ‘ 
Church discipline in particular, stnet and even cruel. 

The great means of co'rrection, at home as well as at 
school, was the rod, the standing attribute of the 
mediaeval teacher. It was regularly resorted to evi-n 
for didactic purposes, as is shown by ominous nick- 
names given to school books such as Sparadorsuin 
(back-sparer.) Castigation was in common use in 
the convents as a necessary and pious exercise, and 
an occasional dose of it was considered as salutary 
for youth under all circumstances. Accoiding to a 
general custom, which shows that this painful 
matter was not treated altogether without humour, 
the birches had ts be cut in the copse by the pupils 
themselves on a merry school-excursion arranged for 
the purpose, when frolics of all kinds were indulged 
in, and even beer was allowed. The school wits 
christened this festival virgidemia, a word formed 
after the analogy of vindemia, i.e., vintage {virga^ 
the rod). 

A survey of the whole of the educational move- Gmcf >: 
ments during the second half of the Middle Ages 
cannot leave room for any doubt that they repre- Uu»!i«rnv 
sented a powerful advance in general culture. Above s ' 
all, it is clear that scholastic education, and' with it 
presumably intellectual culture, had enormously Age*, 
gained in extent. In the first place, all the Western 
nations could show a broad social stratum which had 
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subiects, hitlierto alien to thS Church, into the 
domain of scholarly research. But the same held 
true concerning the study of philosophy and theology. 
In resuming the study of Aristotelian philosophy 
the universities accepted — no matter with what 
adaptations and reservations — a science of pagan 
descent in a measure which would have seemed 
quite impossible during the first half of the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, the estimation in which Aristotle 
was held often approached that of the Holy 
Scriptures so ominously that his authority — wdneh 
was, after all, the authority of reason, as opposed to 
revelation — hardly seemed much inferior. The 
fiercest accusation w’hich Luther levelled against the 
Papal system was this, that it had allowed the old 
heathen to establish his rule in the Chnstian schools — 
a rule which, as Luther averred, extended its influ- 
ence far into the domain of theology itself. And no 
doubt that was true enough; scholastic theology 
was, and meant to be, rational theology. It accepted 
revelation and the faith of the Church; but it aimed 
at presenting the same content i*i a higher form. 
It anticipated the attempt, made later on by HegeTs 
philosophy, to transform and dissolve faith into 
knowledge and dialectic speculation — a process which 
had already been summed up in the phrase of 
Anselm : “ fides quaerens intellectum.” It w'as, of 
course, impossible to accomplish this without modify- 
ing the essence of faith itself. On the other hand a 
rigid adherence to tradition, a longing for some 
recognised authority to faU back ofi, formed a strange 
contrast with such rationalistic elements, and it was 
the iimer conflict between these two tendencies that 
led, towards the end of the Middle Ages, to the 
coUapse of the scholastic systems. 

Anoth^er characteristic feature of mediaeval ration- 
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alism, as above defined, was the general aversion to 
literary studies, properly so called. John of 
Salisbury’s saying, Litter a sordescit, logica sola 

placet,^' might indeed serve as a motto for the pursuit 
of knowledge at the mediaeval universities in all its 
branches. The poetical and rhetorical literature of 
the ancients was neglected, the philosophical and 
scientific alone being considered of account. The 
one-sided dominance of the sciences based on formal 
logic entailed, as is generally the case, a certain 
indifference to literary form and style, and even 
contempt of purely literary accomplishments. A 
similar observation may be made in our own days 
m regard to the technical phraseology of Kant’s or 
Hegel’s philosophy; the subject-matter, the ideas 
alone are worth troubling about, the form is a mere 
nothing. When the literature of the Renaissance 
sprang up as a reaction against the cult of the 
syllogistic reasoning, which had dominated the human 
spirit for three centuries, the invectives of the 
poets and orators ” were directed in the first place 
against the barBarous misuse of language and the 
disgraceful neglect of style. The whole of the 
scholastic philosophy and science was now cast aside 
with supreme contempt as sheer nonsense. Could 
such language, it was asked, could such word- 
monsters as haecceitas, quiddttas, entitas, etc., have 
any reasonable meaning? During the next three 
hundred years the schools resounded with the loud 
recriminations against the barbarity of the Middle 
Ages. Literary form and classical style alone, it 
was urged, made the educated man! 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GENERAL TENDENCIES OF THE NEW AGE 

The historian of education and educational institu- The Re- 
tions meets, almost at every step, with what might naissance. 
seem, at first sight, a strange phenomenon. I mean 
the ungrateful and even contemptuous aversion with 
which every new age shakes off all the ties that bind it 
to the age which came before it, and to which it owes 
its own education. But never did passionate revolt 
against educational tradition form a more character- 
istic feature of the times than during the transition 
from the mediaeval to the modem period. In its 
eager pursuit of a new ideal of education the younger 
generation, about the end of the fifteenth century, 
discarded all it^had received from its predecessors 
with unqualified contempt. Great and successful 
as had been the endeavours of the previous age, if 
not in advancing the state of science at any rate in 
diffusing what knowledge had been handed down, 
and in stimulating the intellectual faculties, we never 
hear a single word of praise on the part of the new 
generation. Nothing but unceasing blame, descend- 
ing not unfrequently to the level of violent and 
frantic abuse, is* dealt out to the old school and 
university education and its representatives. The 
barbarisation of the world by scholastic plulosophy, 
by men like Thomas and Scotus, is the ever-recuning 
theme of the eloquence of the Humanists. On the 
other hand, enthusiastic panegyrics were sounded 
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of the new culture, based on classical antiquity and 
its literature, extolling it as a kind of new birth, by 
which alone there might arise out of the natural man 
the true or spiritual man. 

The principal tendencies of the great and all- 
einbracmg movement which^we are wont to call the 
Renaissance may be described as follows. Its main- 
spnng was a passionate yearnmg of the mdividual 
for absolute independence; this is, indeed, the 
character inborn m modem man. This yearning 
found its expression first of all m the craving for 
emancipation from the trammels of tradition and 
outward authority. Individual man reserved the 
ultimate decision in all things to himself and his onm 
reason. He refused to bow to recognised standards; 
he was determined not to yield to any reasons but 
those which he himself admitted as valid. He took a 
delight in overthrowing orthodox views by arguments 
founded on reason. Criticism was astir and set to 
work, sifting all that had been handed down ; even the 
most time-honoured errors were never safe from it a 
single moment. Such was tlie spiri^pf men like Lau- 
rentius VaUa and Desidenus Erasmus. Before long, 
criticism would begin by rejecting a priori all that had 
hitherto been generally accepted. Tliis was the attitude 
of Descartes, whose philosophy set out from an expres- 
sion of universal doubt by way of clearing the ground 
for the erection of a structure founded on pure reason. 

The contrast between this and the preceding 
period is obvious. Throughout the Middle Ages 
the dominant tendency had been ».n inclination to 
lean upon authority, an attitude of inner subordina- 
tion to recognised standards, to die Church and its 
doctrine. Even the rationalism which raised its 
head during the latter part of the mediaeval period 
retained, on the whole, its reverential awe of tradition 
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and of accepted truth. Scholastic theology, it is 
true, aimed at comprehending faith; but it took its 
truth for granted and allowed its validity even when 
convinced that it could not be proved on rational 
grounds. Occasional moods of independence are no 
proof to the contrary ; the^general attitude of humility 
remained the same, and the obedience of the intellect 
was sincere. Outward submission to the power of 
the Church continued to be offered often enough 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as 
it IS still offered to-day. But since the great emanci- 
pation of the individual consciousness from the 
objective order of things, the subjection to established 
authority has always been wanting in true inward- 
ness; recantations are made with tongue and pen, 
but not with the mind and the heart. 

Another pnncipal tendency of the same movement 
may be seen in the passionate yearning for a new 
content of the inner life, a content of man’s own free 
choice. This new content was found in the world 
of classical antiquity, in the re-discovery of which 
Italy led the wa»; in other words, it was found in 
the world of pre-Christian heathendom. Classical 
antiquity, its literature, its poetry, its philosophy, 
its eloquence and historiography, its art, its archi- 
tecture, the forms of its outer and inner life, were 
contemplated, assimilated, studied and imitated 
with unspeakable delight and enthusiasm. For a 
very little the gods of Ol3nnpus would have been 
reinstated and worshipped as the only true and 
venerable deitiesi Here, and here alone, men 
expected to find what they craved for: Nature, 
truth, beauty, liberty, fulness of life, (slassical 
antiquity was looked mpon as the true revelation of 
manhood, the idea of humanity made flesh. On the 
other hand the culture of the preceding period, with 
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its art, its science, its philosophy and its theology, 
was decried as shockingly grotesque, untrue, 
unnatural, inhuman — in a word, as “ Gothic bar- 
barity.” The invasion of the “ Goths,” the bar- 
barians, had destroyed, or at least buned, that world 
of ideal humanity; and the task of the new age, 
whose dawn was gilding the horizon, could be no 
other than this: to restore that buried world to the 
light of day after the long and dark night of the 
Middle Ages. What was really aimed at was not 
the scientific research of the philologist or the 
historian, but the actual breathing of a new life into 
classical antiqmty. Throughout the domain of art 
and literature that tremendous activity was now 
beginning which aimed at resuming and continuing 
the work of the ancients where they had left off. 
Buildings were designed, pictures painted, poems 
written and philosophies conceived under the 
inspiration of Greek and Rornan models. Countless 
works of art were produced side by side with the 
antique treasures which the earth yielded up to the 
industry of the excavators. In Jlhe same way a 
huge literature — the Neo-Latin — was called into 
being, in which every kind of composition known to 
the ancients was reproduced: philosophical dialogues 
and rhetorical historiography, scientific inquiries 
and treatises, but, above aU, oratorical and poetical 
works, the latter in aU the various forms and metres 
of the Classics. However feeble and cold imitations 
most of these products seem to us, in those days they 
were received as original creations of genius, and no 
one saw the slightest affectation in the names of 
Roman- and Greek poets and philosophers with 
which contemporary writers -adorned themselves. 

This predilection for pre-Christian antiquity re- 
veals at the same time another tendency which has 
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remained a feature I5f the whole modem period — 
a shifting of the general interest from the life to come 
to this present world. The religion of primitive 
Christianity was decidedly an otherworldly religion; 
the keynote, not only of its speculation but of its 
practice, was the most uncompromising supranatural- 
ism. This view of the world and of human life had 
helped to mould medieval man and his surroundings. 
His science was more concerned with the other world 
than with this earthly existence; and the saint who 
fled from this world to a cloistered seclusion was held 
without contradiction to have realised the most 
perfect life that could be conceived. Mediaeval life, 
it is true, was by no means all renunciation and 
unworldliness; it had room for war and conquests, 
hunting and tournaments, love and the pleasures of 
sense, the epic of heroes and the song of the 
troubadour; and, indeed, youthful gladness and 
earthly ]oy were perhaps more akm to its inmost 
feelings than a saintly life of penitence. But these 
feelings, chilled as they were by the anxiety for the sal- 
vation of the souV only found expression in a furtive 
and shamefaced way. The Renaissance marked the 
decisive victory of these worldly tendencies, while the 
life to come, wnth its prospects of heaven and hell, 
receded into the background of consciousness. 

‘‘ A fool, who there his blinking eyes directeth! . . . 

This world means sometliing to the capable; 

Why needs he through eternity to wend? 

Goethe’s Fausi., Second Part, Act V. (Bayard Taylor). 

d 

These lines might serve as a motto for the new age. In 
accordance with this spirit we see theological specula- 
tions giving way to nsftural and historical science, 
monastic asceticism to hearty good cheer, timid self- 
renunciation to robust self-assertion. The discovery 
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of America inaugurated the conquest of the earth and 
the subjugation of all other races by the nations of 
Europe, while Copermcus prepared the waj' for the 
intellectual conquest of the umverse and the elimina- 
tion of the supernatural world from space, if not 
from reality. On the d(?'ctnne of the infinity of 
the world Giordano Bruno based his equation 
betw'een God and Nature. At the same time took 
place the emancipation of secular from ecclesiastical 
authonty. The modem state, as analysed theoretic- 
ally in Macchiavel’s book on The Prince/’ and as 
represented in the great woild of reality by the 
Spanish and French monarclnes, was exclusively 
founded on force. 

This shifting of the general interest from the future 
to the present world was not unconnected with a 
similar shifting of the general interest fi'om the world 
of abstract ideas to that of concrete reality, from 
dialectic and conceptual philosophy to the study of 
the concrete phenomena of nature and history. 
During the latter centuries of the Middle Ages the 
imiversities and schools devoted themselves entirely 
to abstract reasoning, sometimes hardly even dis- 
guising their contempt for the world of real facts, 
which was not unfrequently spoken of as if it were 
mere material for the logician to exercise his wits 
upon. The Renaissance represented the reaction 
which naturally followed on such one-sidedness. 
With the sentiments to which Mephistophelcs gives 
expression in a well-known passage, men exchanged 
the barren heath of logical and me'caphysical specula- 
tion for the green pastures of real fact. For centuries 
the old'^dialectical problems had been discussed again 
and again with ardent zeal, aiSd still no headway had 
been made, when the younger generation suddenly 
felt itself impelled, by infinite loathing and infinite 
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longing, to flee from the schools of grammarians 
and logicians, from the endless disputes of physicists 
and metaphysicians, and to enjoy the contempla* 
tion of the real world, above all, the great and 
beautiful world of classical antiquity. In the 
Epistolac Vironim Obscurgrnm the dialectical tricks 
of the old professors of theology and philosophy 
were held up, udth exuberant dension, for the 
contempt of youth, and up to this day there are not 
a few who derive their ideas of scholastic philosophy 
exclusively from that source. And indeed it must 
be admitted that the days of scholastic philosophy 
were over ; the confident hope with which it had begun 
its work, four centuries before, that it would succeed 
in transforming faith into knowledge, had been dis- 
appointed. Nothing was left for it to do therefore 
but to apply its method to all kinds of problems, 
some oi them essential problems, others in the highest 
degree unreal, of either grammar or logic, physics 
or metaphysics, relating to this life or the life to 
come; the mill w'ent on clacking, but meal had 
ceased to be forthcoming. During the next three 
hundred years, scholastic philosophy laboured under 
the burden of the absolute contempt of the whole 
learned world, until it came to experience a kind of 
resurrection, in our own times, with the revival of 
Roman Catholicism in the mneteenth century. 

Two remarks may be offered in conclusion. Firstly, 
it IS to be noted that this whole movement did not 
come upon the nations of the West from outside, 
in the way in which, e.g., Christianity came to the 
Saxons. It welled up from their inmost souls; 
it was the first great and entirely spontaneaus im- 
pulse of the modem spirit. In this movement the 
young nations became conscious of the powerful 
civilising forces which they represented and of their 
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kinship with the youthful werld of pre-Christian 
antiquity; and, in that consciousness, they cast off 
the guise of supernatural religion in which those 
forces had hitherto appeared. Secondly, it deseiwes 
mention that it was the upper classes who were the 
first to o%TO allegiance to .the new movement. The 
courts of the secular and spiritual lords were the 
meeting-places of the fashionable artists and poets, 
orators and philosophers. The new ideal of educa- 
tion was distinctly aristocratic and resthetic, with a 
pronounced tendency to hold aloof from the masses. 
This want of respect for the common people not un- 
frequently engendered an equal want of respect for 
the common morality. We could almost infer this 
a priori, even if we did not know it from hundreds of 
sources, for upper-class morality has always and 
everywhere been prone to choose its standpoint 
beyond the limits of right and wrong, and of the 
morality of poets and artists this may perhaps be 
said with even greater tnith. The distinction be- 
tween what is aristocratic and common, beautiful 
and ugly, refined and vulgar, tends to push the old 
sharp distinction between good and evil into the 
background of consciousness. 

The Re- The Reformation, that other great movement, 

formation, ■v^rhich started from Wittenberg in 1517, seemed at 
first to swell the wave of Humanism just then passing 
over Germany. But in reality it sprang from very 
different sources, and its divergent tendency soon 
became obvious during its progress. The Re- 
naissance was an aesthetic movem nt of aristocratic 
leanings, imported from Italy, wlicreas the Lutheran 
Reformation was an ethical and religious movement 
of a national and popular character. 

Some of the broadest tendencies, it is true, Luther 
shared with the Renaissance. He too aimed at a 
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liberation of indiviSual man, at his emancipation 
from tradition and authority. He aimed at ridding 
men of the intervention of Church and priesthood 
between themselves and God, teaching them to rely 
on their personal faith and their individual consci- 
ences. He did indeed, in attacking human author- 
ity, advocate a higher authonty, the Word of God; 
but at the same time he was so confident of his own 
cause that, wherever the letter of the Scripture was 
against him, he bravely and cheerfully appealed from 
the letter to the spirit, i,e.^ his own spirit, which he 
knew to be at one with the spirit of God. Nor was 
the revival of interest m this earthly life altogether 
foreign to the Reformation; it manifested itself 
chiefly in the repudiation of saintly idleness, as 
practised m the convents, and in the exaltation of 
man’s wnrldly calling and of married life. Besides, 
Luther shared the hatred which the leaders of 
Humanism entertained.against scholastic philosophy 
and theology. His outbursts of hatred and con- 
tempt against traditional university education in his 

Epistle to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation ” (1520) are not less fierce than the in- 
vectives in the ‘‘ Letters of Obscure Men.” 

Nevertheless, tte whole movement was pervaded 
by an altogether different spirit. As has been said 
before, Luther was angry wdth the scholastic writers 
and the universities, at bottom not because they 
made too few, but because they made too many 
concessions to reason in matters philosophical and 
theological, because they mixed up the doctrine of 
Aristotle, the cursed, conceited, wily heathen,” 
with the Christian doctrine of the Scripture, because 
they talked of virtue Snd merit instead of sin and 
grace. To all this Luther opposed his own postu- 
lates, Scripture alone and Faith ^alone — postulates 
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whicli were not born of theoretfc speculation but of 
religious experiences of the most personal character. 
He had failed to obtain the grace of God by means of 
the old-established Church doctrine and Church 
practice ; therefore, he concluded, these could not be 
on the right way. There was in Luther no trace of 
that theoretic craidng for a reconciliation between 
faith and reason which had called scholastic theology 
into being; according to liim, faith rested in itself 
and could only be confounded by reason. Nor did 
he cherish any strong desire for learning and educa- 
tion; these things were far removed from his main 
interest, and those who pursued them as the most 
vital aims of life, like Erasmus of Rotterdam, he 
looked upon without sympathy, if not with suspicion. 
Moreover, the renew’ed interest m earthly concerns 
had not the same significance for him as for the 
followers of Hutten or even Zwingli. Luther did not 
believe that monastic life was the way to quell 
carnal lust and desire; hard w^ork and the cares of 
family life seemed to him much more appropriate 
means to that end. His esteem for education, 
culture and worldly pleasures was very moderate 
indeed; his Christiamty was altogether a religion 
of redemption ; sin and grace were to him the cardinal 
points exactly as they were to the early Christians. 
The Middle Ages and the Roman Church had secular- 
ised Christianity, had ail but transformed the 
supernatural religion of redemption into a semi- 
rationalistic religion of culture, and — strange as it 
may sound to many ears — ^it was this which, in the 
last resort, had led to Luther’s apostasy from the 
Papal creed. It was not a mere accident that it was 
Pope Leo X. — ^the same who® surrounded himself in 
the Vatican with the heathen gods, or at least their 
iraages-j^n whom Luther declared war to the knife, 
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denouncing him as the Antichrist. And thus it 
becomes a matter of course that the alliance between 
the Reformation and the Renaissance, as established 
during the first years, soon went to pieces. The 
leaders of Humanism — Reuchlin, Erasmus, Mutian — 
turned away from Lutheranism; the old Church 
seemed, after all, to offer a more congenial soil for 
cesthetic culture and rationahstic learning than the 
uncompromising morality and the unconditional 
faith of the Reformation. This did not, of course, 
prevent the Reformation, regarded as a driving force 
of historical development, from attaining to more 
positive relations to culture and education. Great 
histoncal movements follow their own course, un- 
heedful of the intentions of those who inaugurated 
them 

This may suffice as a characterisation of the two 
great historical Revolutions in man’s inner life, the 
outbreak of which marks the beginning of the 
modem era, and which, whether as alhed or as con- 
flicting forces, have shaped the course of the following 
centuries. Nowh^e has the power of these com- 
peting influences been more felt than in the sphere of 
education, whose aims and methods they have en- 
entirely remodelled. 



CHAPTER II 


** Poets 

and^ 

orators/’ 


THE PROGRESS OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
THE LEADERS OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
REFORMATION 

As early as in the second half of the fifteenth century 
the influences of the Renaissance began to make 
themselves felt in the German universities and 
schools. At the universities the first “poets and 
orators ” made their appearance here and there. 
Amongst the earliest were the disreputable figure of 
Peter Luder, and, a little later, Conrad Celtes (1439- 
1508), a personality of somewhat greater power and 
importance, although he too was not averse to the 
dissolute, roving existence led by the poets of this 
period, in w'hom the wandering scholars of earlier 
days seemed to have come to life once more. Celtes 
was the first poet-laureate on German soil; he was 
crowned in 1487 at Nuremberg by the Emperor 
Frederic III. After manifold pilgrimages he became 
instructor of poetry and eloquence, first at the 
Bavarian University of Ingolstadt, afterwards (since 
1497) at Vienna, where the Emperor Maximilian 
appointed him president of the College of Poets, 
which he had newly instituted as a lifth faculty, as 
it were, side by side with the old faculty of Arts, 
endowing it with the privilege *of crowning poets. 
So seriously was the new poetry taken in those days! 
A gre®at number of further names of wandering 
versifiers might be added here ; Aeslicampianus and 
Buschius were the most important of them, and 
Ulrich-von Hutten was also one of them in his earlier 

so 
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days. Roaming from court to court and from 
university to university, they posed, with boundless 
self-conceit, as apostles of a new education and as 
missionaries of humanity amongst barbarians. 
Considering themselves high above the precepts of 
common morality, they* turned their gallant ad- 
ventures to account in elegant Latin verses. They 
flattered their patrons with the prospect of immortal 
fame which they undertook to bestow on them by 
their pens; they threatened to dehver up their 
enemies to unending derision. That the threat, at 
any rate, was not a mere pretence is shown by the 
Epistolae Obsouromm Vironim (1516), in which 
Crotus Rubeanus and Hutten poured upon the old 
university professors, especially of the theological 
and artistic faculties, a volley of unrelenting sarcasm, 
the echoes of which may be heard to this day m our 
satiric press. 

A deeper and more* lasting influence than that Erasmus, 
exercised by the fevensh activity of these men 
emanated from the quiet work of the real repre- 
sentatives of the hew science of classical antiquity. 
Pre-eminent above all the rest stood Desidenus 
Erasmus (1466-1536). A Dutchman by^ birth, he 
afterwards made himself almost equally at home in 
England, France, Italy and in Germany, where he 
spent the greater part of the last decades of his life 
(at Basel and Freiburg). The extent of his literary 
and scientific production was enormous. In the 
first place, he provided not only the learned world 
but also the leaders of the great historical movements 
of his times with the most valuable materials in the 
shape of critical editions of profane as weU as'sacred 
texts of Latin and Greek writers; in 1516 he edited 
the Greek New Testament. At the same time he 
was la3fing the foundation of the educational^ystem 
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of Humanism in numerous methodological and 
pedagogic treatises. And finally, by his controversial 
writings, and still more by his letters, he took an 
active part in the great events of his days. About 
the time when the new religious movement started 
from Wittenberg, Erasmus occupied a unique 
position in Europe. As the most celebrated repre- 
sentative of the new cosmopolitan education he was 
sought after by all the potentates of Chnstendom, 
secular as well as spiritual, just as Voltaire vas two 
centuries afterwards. But whilst Voltaire remained 
Fortune’s favoiinte up to the last, it was the fate of 
Erasmus to e.xpenence a bitter I'everse. The leaders 
of the Reformation, with whom it was impossible for 
him to maintain clear and straightforward relations, 
abandoned him in despair as belonging to a bygone 
age, and he died a lonely and embittered man. 

Besides Erasmus must be mentioned J. Reuchlin, 
who revived the study of Hebi-ew together with that 
of Greek, and whose feud with the Dominicans of 
Cologne led to the great literary war, in which the 
“ Letters of Obscure Men ” represented the last and 
decisive blow against the old system; and, of a 
younger generation, Moselanus and Melanchthon. 

About 1520 the long and bitter struggle between 
the old scholastic and the new humanistic education 
seemed decided in favour of the new spirit. Human- 
ism had won a place for itself at the side of the old 
philosophy. Towards the end of the second decade 
of the sixteenth century measures of reform were 
introduced at almost all universities, resulting in a 
new scheme of studies and lectures, winch plainly 
shows fhe more or less complete victory of Humanism. 
Three points were most characteristic in that respect. 
Firstly, the reception of the “ orators and poets ” 
into tlw academic body. Secondly, the expulsion of 
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mediaeval Latin its replacement by classical 
Latin, even within the domain of scholastic instruc- 
tion, the old translations of Aristotle being supplanted 
by new ones,. and poetry and rhetonc, based on the 
classical wnters (which were read and imitated), 
included in the prescribed course of lectures and in 
the range of subjects required for the examinations. 
Thirdly, the foundation of professorships of the Greek 
language. 

Before long the influences of the new learning 
began to reach in some degree even the schools. As 
early as in the fifteenth century A. Hegius of Deventer 
and L. Dringenberg of Schlettstadt made some head- 
way against the vagaries of scholastic grammanans and 
introduced the use of classical authors at school. 

During the first two decades of the sixteenth century 
we meet ever5rwhere with endeavours to reform the 
method of instruction in Latin. The old grammar, 
the Doctrinale oi Jllexander de Villa dei, which 
had played the dominant part in that instruction 
for nearly three centuries, was done away with. 

Short and simple manuals of classical Latin were 
introduced, and the pupils were provided with the 
works of classical authors as reading matter and 
taught to imitate their style in poetry as well as 
prose. In the reform of which these were the 
essential features the great cities of Southern Ger- 
many and the Rhenish Netherlands led the way. 

The progressive reorganisation of educational The Re- 
institutions seemed thus to have reached the phase 
of a ‘‘ pacific pen&tration ’’ of the old schools and 
universities by Humanism, when suddenly a storm- 
cloud appeared in the serene blue sky, in thfe shape 
of the great religious revolution, which, in a moment, 
carried the interest of the German people away from 
aesthetic and literary concerns and centred ii on the 
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great problems of religion and ecclesiastical policy. 
The zeal for humanistic studies was supplanted by 
the passionate strife surging round the doctrine and 
before long round the ver^? e.xistence of the Church. 
Erasmus, who loved quiet and preached peace and 
culture, had to make room for Luther, the great 
fighter. The first effect of these events on the 
educational institutions was destructive; the old 
schools and universities were so bound up with the 
Church in all respects — socially, legally and economic- 
ally — that they could not but be involved in its 
downfall. The mere cessation of the prospects of 
clerical Imngs was bound to exercise a deterrent 
influence in regard to school and university studies. 
Then followed the peasants’ war, with its unmerciful 
devastation on both sides ; and thus it came about 
that the ten years between 1525 and 1535 resulted in 
a depression of learning and education which is 
without a parallel in history. . The figures of attend- 
ance at the universities w’ere reduced to one quarter 
of their former amount, and the same was probably 
the case with the schools, so that Erasmus could 
exclaim: “ \ 54 ierever Luther prevails, the cause of 
literature and learning is lost! ” 

But things took another turn. The man had 
already stepped forth into the arena of public life, 
to whom the thanks of the German nation are due 
for the rescue of its whole educational organisation 
from this catastrophe. This man w^as Philip 
Melanchthon (1497-1560). He w^as the son of a 
sword-cutler of Bretten in the pdlatinate, and, as a 
great-nephew of Reuchlin, he was predisposed, as it 
were, for humanistic and Greek studies. At an 
early age he became one of tlie leaders of the new 
movement at the university of Tubingen, which he 
left inpiSiS. in order to accept a professorship of 
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Greek at the young university of Wittenberg. Here, 
with the assistance of Spalatin at the electoral court 
of Saxony, and in conjunction with Luther, who 
had been at Wittenberg since 1508, he accomplished 
the humanistic reform of the university. For a time, 
carried away by Lutheris overpowering personality, 
he allowed himself, against his own better judgment, 
to be infected \vitli the great reformer’s passionate 
hatred, not only against the old scholastic philosophy 
but also against Aristotle himself. But he soon 
found himself again. When the fatal effects of this 
spirit on learning and educational progress began to 
show themselves, when crazy enthusiasts of all kinds 
began to preach the uselessness of the sciences on 
the ground that the spirit would lead men without 
study into all truth, Melanchthon set his face against 
this pernicious error with the whole tough energy of 
his nature. Without the study of languages and of 
philosophy, he maintained, the new doctrine could 
not possibly live ana thrive. Henceforth he was 
indefatigable in preaching the alliance of the gospel 
with science. This alliance was the ever-recumng 
theme of many of his writings, and above all, of his 
academic speeches; it was the goal of his never-tiring 
and only too often thankless efforts as university 
teacher ; and it was the object of his persevering 
labour m organising the new educational system 
of Protestantism. Never was name of honour 
better deserved than that W'hich the grateful pupils of 
Master Philippus bestowed on him at the end of his 
life, so overfull ofr toil and trouble: Pmeceptor nosier 
communis, praeceptor Germaniae. 

Luther himself could not really enteriiain any Lutlier. 
doubt either that the services of learning were 
indispensable to the new doctrine or — to use an 
expression more corresponding to his own feelings — 
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to the restoration of the old and' true doctrine from 
the genuine and original sources. Religion alone, 
it is true, he considered to be of \-ital import, looking 
on everything else, polite learning and intellectual 
education, as matters of minor concern. Neverthe- 
less, the dependence of his life's work on learning, 
especially on linguistic learning, was so obvious that 
he could not for a moment lose sight of it. Accord- 
ingly, he had already earnestly insisted, m his 
“ Epistle to the Christian Nobility,” on the reform 
of grammar schools and umversities on humanistic 
and Protestant lines, declaring the study of Scripture 
and of languages to be the groundwork of all know- 
ledge. And now, when the cause of education 
seemed threatened with a lamentable decline, and 
the “ Schwarmgeister ” and other enthusiasts of all 
sorts were preaching reliance on the “ spirit ” alone, 
Luther took up his pen and issued his weighty 
“ Epistle to the Burgomasters and Councillors of 
Sundry Cities m German Lands” (1524). Of its 
two mam arguments the first was that study, 
and above all the study of language was quite 
indispensable for the comprehension of the Holy 
Scripture, and therefore for the preservation of the 
Gospel, i.e., of the new doctrine. “ For inasmuch as 
it was the will of God that His Gospel should come 
unto all the world through the Apostles, He gave unto 
them the gift of tongues. Moreover, in former 
times, by the rule of the Romans, He spread the use 
of Latin and Greek so widely in every land, to the end 
that His Gospel might speedily bring forth fruit wide 
and far. And, in like manner, hath He done now. 
Hitherto men knew not, wherefore God had created 
different languages; but now^we are made to see 
that it was for the sake of the Holy Gospel, which it 
was His^will to reveal, thereby to bring to light the 
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rule of the Antichrist and to destroy. Therefore, so 
dear as the Gospel is unto us, even with such diligence 
let us apply ourselves to languages.” Secondly, it 
was declared .to be the duty of cities, and of secular 
authorities in general, to provide good schools 
and to encourage attendance. “ For since into their 
trusty hands have been commended the goods, 
honour and bodily safety of the whole town, 
they would not deal honestly before God and the 
world if they sought not the welfare and prosperity 
of the city, night and day, with all their might. 

Now, the welfare of a city doth not consist alone m 
laying up great treasure nor in making strong walls, 
goodly houses and manifold vessels and chattels. 

Yea, where these are many, and foolish and wicked 
men come up against them, so much greater and 
more grievous is the fall of that city. But this is 
the richest and fullest welfare, salvation and 
strength of a city that^t hath a great store of citizens 
learned, wise, honourable and of godly nurture.” 

And in his later “ Discourse on the Duty of Keeping 
Children at School (1530) ” he enjoined the 
authorities, even, if necessary, at the public expense 
and with the aid of compulsory measures, to draw 
clever boys to the pursuit of learning, in order to 
provide competent men to fill the public offices. 

Such was the spirit in which the new Protestant New imi- 
educational organisation was conceived — a spirit 
which Melanchthon represented in all its aspects — founded'^ 
the alliance of the Protestant doctrine with human- ^nderMei- 
istic culture under the protection of the secular 
authority. 

No time was lost in founding further educational 
establishments. With* the most active assistance 
of Melanchthon himself, new grammar schools were 
opened at Magdeburg, Eisleben and Nu^^mberg 
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during the years 1521-1526. "In 1528 the first 
general school regulations were published for the 
Electorate of Saxony. They formed part of the 
“ Instructions for the Visiiors in the Electorate of 
Saxony,” which may be looked upon as the outcome 
of the reformer's iomt investigation into the prevail- 
ing state of things and their deliberations as to vhat 
improvements could and should be made. They 
were soon followed by a long series of further School 
Regulations, first of all in the territories and cities 
of North German}', J. Bugcnliagcn being the author 
of some of them, as in the case of Brunswick (1528), 
Hamburg (1529), and Schlesvig-Holstein (1542). 
The last School Regulations which were revised by 
Melanchthon himself were probably those issued for 
Mecklenburg in 1552, and aftenvards incorporated in 
the Palatine Regulations of 1556. At the same time 
new universities were founded and existing ones 
reorganised. The first new university, founded on 
Protestant lines, was that of Marburg {1527), which 
was followed, during Melanchthon’s lifetime, by 
those of KSnigsberg (1544) and Jena {1558), and, 
soon after his death, by that of Helmstedt (1576). 
Reforms which, in some cases, almost amounted to 
new foundations were introduced, for the greater 
part during the fourth decade of the century, at 
Wittenberg, Tubingen, Leipsic, Frankfort, Greifs- 
wald, Rostock, Heidelberg, everywhere in the spirit 
of Melanchthon, and frequently with his personal 
assistance or advice, his most intimate friend, J oachim 
Camerarius, being the cliief of those who shared in the 
work. For twoscore years Melanchthon devoted his 
marveHous and never-tiring energy to the educational 
organisation of the young thurch, often enough 
battling against trying and adverse circumstances, 
and hard beset from within and without. The new 
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edifice which, at his death, rested on secure founda- 
tions, and more especially the new system of higher 
education, was, in the main, the work of his hands. 
In order to facilitate an appreciation of his full merit 
it may be summed up under three heads: (i) He 
laid down the principles* for the organisation of the 
Protestant universities and schools, taking part, in 
many cases, in the settlement of their constitution, 
either by his personal assistance or by epistolary 
advice; (2) He wrote excellent text-books, which 
remained in use for centuries, for the teaching of 
Latin and Greek grammar, rhetoric and logic, 
physics (psychology) and ethics, and theological 
dogmatics; (3) During the forty-two years of his 
academical activity, which comprised nearly all the 
branches of the philosophical faculty, he created a 
new teaching profession to meet the needs of higher 
education in Germany, At his death thousands of 
his pupils were at work at all the universities and 
schools throughout the wide domain of German 
civilisation. From about 1530 Wittenberg was the 
central university of Protestantism, and Master 
Philippus the soul of all learned studies. His 
lectures embraced almost all subjects, for he lectured 
not only on Greek and Latin authors, sacred as weU 
as profane, but also on the philosophical sciences, 
and even astronomy and history were not beyond his 
ken. He was, indeed, a Pr acceptor Germaniae in a 
unique sense! 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


A SHORT survey will help us to fonn an idea of the 
external and internal constitution of the Protestant 
educational institutions, as moulded by Melanch- 
thon’s hand, during the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 


I. The Universities 

The trend of the general dc\-elopTnont was, of 
course, determined b\' the great schism in the 
Church. The universities lost their foinier universal 
and international character, and the principle of 
territorialism was generally accepted. There was 
no temtoiy’ of any considerable size, and indeed no 
large town, but endeavoured to form a separate 
religious and ecclesiastical unity, and to control the 
education of its officials in Church and State at a 
umversity of its omti. Hence the great number of 
new universities, Roman Catholic as w'ell as 
Protestant, which were founded during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and to which must be 
added numerous “ academical Gymnasuiu^’ In other 
respects their external constitution underwent no 
essential changes. The four faculties, the rector and 
deans, *the lectures and disputations, examinations 
and degrees, weathered all tiie storms of the times. 
Their relations to each other also remained the same; 
the facility of Arts, or — as it was now caUed — of 
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Philosophy, contiiTiied to provide a preparatory 
training of a general character, leading up to the 
special studies in the three ‘‘ higher ” faculties. 

It is noteworthy that the numbers of students in the 
higher faculties, especially those of Theology and 
Law, were increasing. The completion of a course 
of studies in. the theological faculty, which had 
hitherto in nowise been required or expected, came, 
little by little, to be generally acknowledged as a 
necessary requirement for the Protestant ministry. 

This was in accordance with the character of the new 
office and with the importance now attached to 
the exposition of doctrine. Whilst the Roman 
Catholic priest is primarily an administrator of cult 
and sacraments, the Protestant clergyman is before 
all else a preacher and teacher of the Divine Word. 

The faculty of Law was also growing, the reception 
of Roman Law as valid ‘‘ Imperial ” Law and the 
development of modern^tate life and State officialdom 
having led to an increase in the number of appoint- 
ments for which legal studies were required. The 
faculty of Medicine, on the other hand, continued, 
for some time, to be of little consequence, and, 
indeed, was often practically non-existent. 

Of much greater importance was the faculty of ThefacuUy 
Philosophy. It retained, as we have seen, its former 
position between the grammar school and the higher 
faculties. Compared with the institutions of our 
own times it would correspond to the upper forms 
of the modern Gymnastnm, quite in accordance with 
the age of its undergraduates, which averaged 
between fifteen and twenty years. Its curriculum 
formed a continuation of that of the grammariechool, 
where the students h^d already acquired the rudi- 
ments of the language then spoken by the world of 
learning, and afforded at the same time a prepjp^ration 
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for the special studies in the faculties of Theology 
and Law, providing as it did the nccessaiy- ground- 
work of general knowledge. But this latter term 
now embraced a wider range of subjects. Whereas, 
in the old faculty of Aits, it was based almost 
exclusively on the study of Aristotle, these philosophi- 
cal studies were now supplemented by the humanistic 
studj^ of classical antiquity, which also paved the way 
for history. The study of mathematics and natural 
philosophy gi'adually gained in importance, although 
it was not until the eighteenth century’ that these 
subjects made a more decided advance towards 
independence. At the same time academic teaching 
gradually assumed a more scientific character. 

This progress of university teaching found a 
visible expression in the organisation of university 
chairs. Whereas, in the old faculty of Arts, every 
master lectured indiscriminately on all subjects alike, 
i.e., on all text-books coming .within the compass of 
his faculty — and, indeed, m many cases, the custom 
prevailed of assigning the text-books to the masters 
by lot or by rotation ! — special chairs were now founded 
and endowed for the several subjects. Wdioever held 
a chair w’as now m duty bound, m recognition of 
his salary, to deliver at all times “public,” i.e., 
gratuitous lectures on his special subject. He was 
at liberty, however, at the same time to offer private 
instruction in other subjects, for which fees might be 
charged. This was the beginning of the specialisa- 
tion of academical teaching ■within the philosophical 
faculty, although, for a long time afterwards, until 
well into the eighteenth century, it remained usual 
for imir/ersity teachers to be_ transferred from one 
chair to another that was better endowed, or even 
from one faculty to another, especially from the 
faculty rof Philosophy to that of Theology. As a 
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typical example ol the usual equipment of the 
philosophical faculty with professorial chairs, the 
scheme of the reforms introduced at Wittenberg in 
1536 may be cited. There were ten regular lecture- 
ships: — in Hebrew, Greek, Poetry, Grammar (based 
on the reading of TeBence), Mathematics (two 
lectureships, one for elementary and one for higher 
mathematics). Dialectics, Rhetoric, Physics, and 
Moral Philosophy. Humanistic philology and 
scholastic philosophy thus joined hands in carrjnng 
on the work of education. The older stratum was 
composed of dialectics, physics and etics (phresented 
according to the Anstotelian philosophy, perhaps in 
Melanchthon’s adaptation), together with mathe- 
matics. The younger elements, added by the 
Renaissance, were Latin grammar, rhetoric and 
poetry, together with Greek and Hebrew. At the 
other universities the lectures were distributed in a 
similar way between l^inguae and Aries, with the 
modification that, where only smaller' means were 
available, two lectureships were sometimes held by 
one and the same master, while, a little later on, in 
most cases, a professorship of History {professio 
historiarum) was added, which was, however, as a 
rule, combined with some other lectureship, usually 
in Rhetoric or Ethics. 

But, on the whole, the method of instruction was 
not yet very different from that adopted in the 
schools. The various lessons were distributed over 
the hours of the day according to a settled time-table, 
and the students had to attend the lectures in a 
firmly estabhshed order. The following course was, 
for example, prescribed by the Leipsic sta^tes of 
1558, of which Camefanus was the author. First 
term (half-yearly) : Greek and Latin Grammar, 
Dialectics and Poetry; second term: conti|iuation 
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of Latin Grammar iincl Diali’cttc^i. in addition to 
Khetonc; third U-nn: continuation of Poetiy and 
Rhetoric, in addition lu tiio elements of Physics luid 
Jlathomatics. Then loilowed the examination in 
these subjects for the degree of Baclielor, and after 
that airolhcr tri o years' course of studies preparatory 
to the examination for the degree of blaster. 
Throughout these two years tlic students iiad to 
attend the lectures of the professor of classical 
languages {ix., Camerariiis) on the older writers and 
the lectures of the Puilosophus Gracetts on Aristotle's 
Organon, to which were further added lectures on 
Aristotle’s Piiysics and Ethics during the first, and 
on Mathematics during the second year. Here, 
again, it will be seen, the lectures were distributed 
amongst Linguae and Aries during the whole course 
of studies. They were supplemented by practical 
exercises. Disputations served to consolidate the 
knowledge acquired by the instruction in the sciences, 
while the linguistic instruction was turned to account 
in exercises, written as well as oral, in the composition 
of prose and verse after the model of the Classics. 
The “ declamations,” specimens of academic elo- 
quence, in the shape of pubhc addresses, to be 
delivered by the teachers as models for similar 
exercises on the part of the students, were first 
introduced at Wittenberg by Melanchthon ; later 
on we find them everywhere. It will be clear that 
the object of “ philological ” teaching was very 
different from what it is at present. What was 
aimed at was neither historical study nor training 
for original research, but application of the know- 
ledge tfeus acquired to actual composition, with the 
ultimate object of resuming and continuing the 
literature of classical antiquity. There was indeed 
no shaftp boundary-line between these imitative 
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essays and the original efforts of Neo-Latin litera- 
ture. 


II . -The Secondary Schools 

The external constitutim of the secondary schools City- 
may be outlined as follows. Since 1543 two different Schools, 
kinds of secondary schools had existed side by 
side throughout Protestant Germany — city-schools 
{Stadt-Schulen) and State schools {Staats-Schulen). 

The city-schools, direct descendants of the mediaeval 
institutions of the same name, were founded by the 
city and administered by its council, which appointed 
and paid the teachers; in many cases, particularly 
in the smaller towns, the ReMor^ ix,, the head- 
master, was at the same time town clerk. The city 
council also managed the school inspection and issued 
school regulations, usually with the assistance of the 
clergy. Existing schpols were re-organised and 
numerous new ones founded; above all, higher 
secondary schools with a more advanced course of 
studies, including, in their upper standards, wherever 
this could be accomplished, the first stages of academi- 
cal instruction in the form of what were known as 
Lectiones publicae. The possession of such a school 
was coveted by all prosperous towns that cherished 
a spirit of ambition and an ideal of independence. 

The State schools, called either Territorial Schools Territorial 
{Landes-Schulen) or, in some cases, Convent Schools Schools. 
{Kloster-Schulen), were an innovation belonging to the 
age of the Reformation. Founded by the territorial 
sovereign (and therefore also called Fursten-Schulen) 
they were administered and superintended iby his 
government. Their ol^ect was to train gifted youths 
from all parts of his country for the public service 
at the public expense. Their foundation i?iay be 
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looked upon as a response to tl^e demands which 
Luther had addressed to the secular authorities. 
It was Maurice of Saxony who led the way in estab- 
lishing such institutions; in 1543 he founded the 
famous three Fursten-Schulen of Saxony at Pforta, 
Meissen and Grimma, endowing them with the 
buildings and other property of secularised convents. 
They were to receive 230 boys, 100 vacancies to be 
filled by the cities of his territory, seventy-six by 
the nobility, and fifty-four by the sovereign himself. 
The pupils, who were selected according to their 
ability and lack of means, and who had already 
mastered the rudiments of Latm, were prepared for 
the university by a course of studies which usually 
occupied five or six years, extending, as a rule, 
between the ages of twelve and twenty. Arrange- 
ments were further made at the territorial universities 
of Leipsic and Wittenberg to make higher academi- 
cal studies accessible to them^ at the public expense, 
by the establishment of free maintenance for students. 
In return they engaged themselves to serve the 
sovereign in their after life either in clerical or 
temporal appointments. The example given by 
Saxony was followed by a series of similar founda- 
tions, amongst the more famous of which may be 
mentioned, in the South, the Kloster-Schulen of 
Wurtemberg (1559) schools of Ansbach 

(1582) and Coburg (1605); and in the North the 
State schools of Pomerania and Brandenburg at 
Stettin (1543) and Joachimsthal (1607). 

The estabhshment of State schools marked a 
significant advance on the road from the mediaeval 
to the* modem state. For it implied the acknow- 
ledgment that the preservation of learning and of 
professional studies are an immediate concern of the 
State, ^ Nor was it a less significant progress in the 
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development of educational institutions themselves. 

For the State schools have become the backbone of 
secondary education in all its forms. They repre- 
sent the model to which the other secondary schools 
strive to conform. They have preserved the contin- 
uity of teaching during •all the storms which have 
burst over the educational institutions of Germany. 

Above all, the famous schools of Saxony and Wurtem- 
berg have played an important part in that respect. 

The great number of eminent men which they have 
continued to produce down to our own times bear 
witness to the powerful moral and intellectual 
influences at work in such schools, firmly rooted in 
their traditions. These institutions occupy a similar 
place in Germany to that of the old public schools 
in England. 

We now turn to their course of instruction. The Arrange- 
arrangement of the standards or forms was based on 
the general scheme of three progressive stages — ^ ® • 

elementary stage, reading and wnting; middle 
stage, the rudiments of Latin grammar; upper stage, 
introduction to the classical authors and exercises 
in the imitation of their style. In Melanchthon’s 
School Regulations of 1527 these three stages are 
represented by three corresponding forms (loca, ue,, 
separate groups of pupils, who were all instructed in 
the same schoolroom). These School Regulations 
were evidently made to meet the exigencies of smaller 
towns. Wherever the number of students and the 
means at the disposal of the authorities were more 
considerable, the number of forms was increased, 
in most cases to five, which was accomplished by 
halving the second and third stages. In dases of 
even greater development there was, of course, 
nothing to prevent the number of forms from being 
further increased by way of subdivisiofi. The 
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ultimate goal in this direction, as represented by a 
system of yearly courses, was reached at Strassburg, 
where the famous J. Sturm established (since 1538) 
a progressive course of ten forms or classes. As a 
rule, each class had a teacher to itself, who gave 
instruction in all subjects. Accordingly, under 
ordinary conditions, there were three teachers; 
they were called Rektor, Cantor and Baccalaure%is or 
Socius. But in smaller towns, no doubt, further 
reductions were not unusual. 

It remains to consider the instruction provided in 
these schools in regard to its subjects and its method. 
Its scope — ^like that of the university instruction 
offered by the faculty of Arts— was determined by 
the alliance between the humanities and the gospel, 
as represented by Melanchthon. The two main 
subjects were languages and religious instruction, 
to which were added, m the larger schools, the rudi- 
ments of the sciences {artes). »The formula by which 
J. Sturm expressed the goal of instruction — sapiens 
atque eloquens pietas — contained all three items: 
pietas, the pure doctrine; eloqueniia, linguistic learn- 
ing, and sapientia, the sciences. 

Far ahead of aU other subjects — in regard to 
the time and energy devoted to it — stood the 
Latin language. Indeed, it may be said to have 
formed the substance of teaching throughout the 
whole course. The instruction in Latin aimed at 
full mastery of the language, not merely such as was 
indispensable for the comprehension of the Classics, 
but such as could be turned to account for con- 
versational and literary use. The word eloqueniia 
signified the unrestricted possession of classical 
Latin, including proficiency in making Latin verses. 
In short, Latin was in those days a living language, 
actually spoken by the world of letters and learning. 
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A correct and, as far as possible, elegant Latin 
diction furnished the test of the educated man just 
as does in our own day a perfect command of his 
mother tongue. 

The method of instruction comprised, in the words 
of the old formula already mentioned, 'praecepta, 
exempla and imitaho. Rules {praecepta) were pre- 
sented first and above all by the instruction in 
grammar, but also in rhetoric and poetry; models 
of style {exempla) were found in reading the classical 
authors ; imitation {imitatio) was a general name for 
all exercises on the part of the pupils in the practical 
use of the Latin language, in writing as well as viva 
voce. The grammatical instruction w^as continued 
from the beginning until the end of the whole course ; 
one hour daily was set aside for it by the School 
Regulations for the Electorate of Saxony : for 

no greater harm could be done to the Arts than by 
a defective traimng pi youth m grammar.’’ Cer- 
tainly, no educated man could compromise himself 
more than by grammatical mistakes, and this is a 
feeling which still comes natural to us to-day, 
Reading and imitation were practised side by side 
throughout the whole course. The written and oral 
exercises began with short sentences and their 
transmutations and led up to orations and poems. 
There was no lack of opportunities in the after life 
of the scholar for turning the acquired skill to 
practical account. Every joyful or sad occasion in 
public or private life incited him to the composition 
of prose or verse, poems nuptial and funereal, 
salutatory and valedictory, birthday and other con- 
gratulations. Accordingly, such “imitation” was 
really the main objeCt of instruction, which deter- 
mined not only the selection of the authors to be 
read but also the method of reading them. Only 
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such authors were read whose diction it was safe to 
imitate, and, in reading them, the interest was 
centred on the form, not on the content of their 
writings. The pupils noted and collected in their 
commonplace books all expressions, idioms, phrases, 
aphorisms, tropes and metaphors they encountered, 
in order to embellish with them their oivn literary 
products. The authors w'ho were principally read 
in the middle stage were .®sop, Ovid, Terence and 
Csesar, together with some more modem books of 
dialogues, while in the upper stage, Cicero and 
Virgil were those chiefly in use. 

Another important point was that Latin was not 
only a subject, but — wherever this could possibly 
be enforced — also the language of instruction. The 
pupils were strictly forbidden to speak German at 
school, even in talking to each other. Whoever so 
far forgot himself as to speak German [teutonizare, 
vulganzare) in this isolated Latin community had 
to pay the penalty of the rod — poenas luet natibus, as 
it was put in one of the numerous School Regulations. 
In this way ear and tongue were easily and effectively 
accustomed to the foreign idiom from childhood. 
The same purpose wns served by school theatricals, 
which occupied a rather important position in the 
school life of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Plays^ — either by classical authors or written by the 
teacher for the occasion — ^were acted by the students 
before an invited audience; in some cases we even 
find permanent school-stages erected for the purpose. 
To write such plays was almost regarded as a part 
of the teacher’s regular duties — for had he not learnt 
poetry Pj; Their subjects were taken either from 
biblical or profane history, ancf they consisted, in the 
main, in versified eloquence, coming from the mouth 
of dmmUis personae who were, often enough, nothing 
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but allegorical figures, such as Fortitudo, Fides, 
Sapientia, or Luxunes, Avaritia, and so on. This 
imitative poetry with its moralising rhetoric went on 
being produced until about the end of the seven- 
teenth century; its last survivals were only swept 
away by the poetry oi the Sturm und Drang 
period. 

The Greek language, which was taught in all large Greek, 
schools, held the position next to Latin, but at a 
long interval behind it. It was not a living language 
like the other; and although the serious scholar 
might regard it as a necessary requisite, to all others 
it was not much more than an ornament that could 
be dispensed with. The method of instruction was 
the same as m Latin; here, too, grammar occupied 
the foremost place, and reading was supplemented 
by imitation, as if Greek had also been regarded 
as a language to be adopted for literary purposes. 

It is true, there was^ something like a Neo-Greek 
literature; but, compared with the Neo-Latin, it 
was a mere shadow. As a matter of fact, no doubt, 
many left the school without any knowledge of Greek 
at all, while the still greater number of those who had 
only just acquired the first rudiments hardly availed 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the 
universities to redeem these defects. The com- 
plaints of humanistic professors in this respect were 
numerous enough. Those who were most anxious 
to acquire the language of the Gospels and St Paul 
were naturally the theologians. In consequence, 
the instruction, which had originally been called into 
being and arranged on humanistic rather than 
theological Imes, devoted an ever-increasin| atten- 
tion to the New Testament, while Horler and 
Demosthenes, as well as the original text of Aristotle, 
came more and more to be neglected. 
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Theological considerations als¥> led to Hebrew 
being included in the curriculum of the larger schools, 
but the instruction never went beyond the first 
rudiments. 

Of much greater importance was the religious 
instruction. It owed its existence to the Reforma- 
tion; the new Church pointed with pride to its 
catechism, an achievement unknoTO to its adver- 
saries. Here, again, the character of the new 
ecclesiastical education became apparent; the true 
doctrine was the cardinal point, to which cult and 
sacraments were subordinated. It was, therefore, 
essential that men should be imbued with the true 
doctrine from childhood, it being, as Luther once 
said, as hard to make old sinners pious as to tame old 
rams. Originally ‘the instruction was of the simplest 
description. According to the Regulations for 
Saxony (1527) the old foundations of the faith had 
first of all to be committed to memory, i.e,, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer ancf the Commandments, 
together with a few psalms and a simple interpreta- 
tion. Then followed the grammatical exposition of 
one of the Gospels or some other book of the New 
Testament. Later on, as the new order of things 
became more firmly established, and the new 
theology was further developed, the instruction 
assumed a more complex and dogmatical character, 
representing, in the upper stage, an introductory 
course in dogmatic theology. It should also be 
mentioned that the whole school had to be present 
at church dunng every divine service at first 
daily), and that divine service took, in all cases, more 
or less the shape of religious instruction, since the 
Scriptule and its interpretation always formed its 
main substance. Thus the sermon became part of 
the religious instruction of the scholars; and it is 
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hardly necessary to add that all lessons at school 
were opened with prayer. 

/ In the upper stage of the larger schools the instruc- Sciences, 
tion further included the rudiments of sciences 
{Aries) r Grammar was supplemented by rhetoric 
and dialectics, the former principally treating of 
‘‘ invention ’’ or the production of ideas, and “ dis- 
position ” or the style of their arrangement, the latter 
of argument and demonstration. In the large 
schools, public orations and disputations were 
another regular institution. To these subjects were 
added the rudiments of the Aries reales — arithmetic 
and geometry, physics and cosmology, all of which 
w^’ere, of course, taught according to the old system. 

History as a separate subject was not known, but 
the study of classical literature naturally engendered 
a certain amount of historical and archaeological 
erudition. 

The instruction in syiging and music must not be Music, 
forgotten ; it formed an essential part of the instruc- 
tion in an educational institution which was so closely 
connected with the Church, and whose real ambition 
w^as indeed to be Seminarium ecclesiae, a seminary 
of the Church. 

" This was the type of the new secondary schools 
of the sixteenth century, established by Melanchthon 
according to the combined Protestant and human- 
istic programmes. Its principal outlines remained 
unaltered until the great educational reforms at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

A few words may be added concerning school School 
discipline. It remained as strict as it had been in ^^iscipUne. 
the Middle Ages. The training of youth Mlowed 
the maxim, “ Learn to obey ! ’’ a principle whl:h was 
held, later on, by no other than Goethe. Indeed, 
learning itself w^as a kind of obeying; for all tfiaching 
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and learning, alike in elementary and in grammar 
schools, took the shape of learning the lessons by 
heart and hearing them afterwards. Whoever would 
or could not compty with this demand was soon made 
to taste the bitter herb of necessity. For the rod 
remained the panacea of ‘training and instruction. 
There was no school in which it was not wielded every 
day, often enough — ^we have reason to believe — in 
an unmerciful manner, not only wilful misconduct 
but also forgetfulness and incapacitj^ being punished 
by it. This state of things remained essentially the 
same until towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
N o real change took place until the nineteenth century, 
when the rod ceased altogether to be valued as an 
educative instrument, with the result that it has now 
almost completely disappeared from the higher 
schools. Oskar Jager tells us, it is true, that in 
Wiirtemberg, until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the old custom prevailed of rewarding 
blunders in Latin or Greek accidence by a certain 
number of “ cuts ” according to a fixed scale. I 
trust that, in the meantime, even Swabia has learned 
how to unlock the mysteries of Latin grammar 
without this key. 


III. The Primary Schools 

The elementary schools also owe their existence, 
at least indirectly, to the Reformation. Here again 
it was the general character of the new Church which 
created the new demand. The true faith, founded 
on th| pure doctrine, was regarded as the main 
substance of religion, and the pure doctrine was, in 
its turn, based on the Scriptures — not on any 
ecclesiastic authority, but exclusively on the 
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Scriptures. Hence*^ it was Luther’s principal care 
to make this source of all truth once more accessible 
to all who believed in Christ. The translation of 
the Bible into the common tongue, which had 
hitherto been jealously guarded by the priests, was 
his great work during the third decade of the century. 

Thus it became desirable that all members of the 
Church should be taught the art of reading, m order 
that all of them might have immediate access 
to the Word of God. This step naturally rendered 
another necessary. A correct comprehension of 
Holy Writ could not be arrived at without assistance. 
Unguided scriptural studies were only too prone to 
lead men astray; the new Church was not spared 
this experience any more than the old. To prevent 
this, and to point out the right way to the proper 
comprehension of the Scripture, Luther wrote his 
two catechisms, a shorter one for general use and a 
larger one for the instruction of clergymen and 
teachers. In these was embodied the Summa 
doctrinae, according to which the Scripture was to 
be read and interpreted. 

This instruction in reading and catechism, which 
was to pave the way for the general use of the, 
Scripture and assist in its interpretation, was the 
root-stock from which has grown up the Protestant 
elementary school. 

Of course, it did not spring forth from the head of Early 
the reformers ready-made and in full armour like 
Pallas Athena. Even in theory the “ German man ’’ or 
school ” was only very gradually acknowledged as a National 
special educational institution, independent of the®^^^°^’ 
grammar school, and a still longer time had to .elapse 
until its emancipation Actually took place. Jt first 
the whole attention of the reformers was occupied by 
the urgent need for reforms and new foun(fations 
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within the domain of the secondary school; a more 
general instruction was only connected with it in 
an informal way. This was the meaning of Luther’s 
remarks in his Epistles to the Christian Nobility 
(1520) and to the Magistrates of German Cities 
(1524). In the former he incidentaUy mentioned a 
school for girls, where “ young maidens might be 
instructed in the gospel an hour each day, either in 
German or Latin in the latter — speaking of the 
grammar schools to be established by the municipal 
councils as city-schools — he recommended that boys 
not destined for a learned profession should be 
“ sent to such schools one or two hours daily, which 
need not prevent them from being busy at home, 
learning a trade, for the rest of the time.” The 
School Regulations for the Electorate of Saxony 
likewise mentioned only one school, open to all boys 
of the town. In this instance the instruction in the 
German language was e.xpressJy excluded; only Latin 
was to be taught, not German or Greek or Hebrew, 
as had been attempted in some previous cases, 
without regard to'the poor children, who were over- 
burdened by such a multitude of subjects! Accord- 
ingly, the boys had to read and write in Latin from 
the very beginnmg; Donatus and Cato were also 
placed in their hands. The instruction in Latin 
grammar and the reading of classical authors began 
in the second form. German seems to have been, 
however, the language of the rehgious instruction in 
the stricter sense of the word ; for had the interpreta- 
tion of the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer been given in Latin, it could hardly 
have served its avowed purpose of “ teaching children 
the beginning of a Christian 'and godly life.” Boys 
who were gifted above the average and destined for 
a stucSous career would then pass into the third 
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form, the humanistic class proper, while the others 
entered practical hfe, happy in the possession of 
their catechism and a smattering of Latin. The later 
School Regulations issued by Melanchthon and 
Bugenhagen also let the matter rest there; the 
grammar school continued to occupy the place of 
the public school, open to everybody; “German 
schools ” were only incidentally mentioned as being 
in existence and tolerated. 

The earliest School Regulations which devoted a Progress 
separate paragraph to “ German schools ” were those 
issued in 1559 by Christopher Duke of Wiirtemberg, and 
which were important in more respects than one, Saxony. 
All their essential points were adopted by the 
Regulations for the Electorate of Saxony of 1580. 

Here again, it is true, the German school continued 
to be regarded as nothing more than a makeshift 
for villages and market-towns; wherever a “ regular,” 
i.e,, a grammar school. existed, the German school 
was treated as a mere annex or offshoot. According 
to these Regulations the instruction in the German 
school, which was, as a rule, given by the sacristan or 
parish clerk — it was expressly stipulated that he should 
not be beadle or constable at the same time! — com- 
prised reading, writing, catechism and singing. 

The clergyman was the school inspector; the school- 
master was elected by the parishioners, but he had 
to pass an examination before the Superintendent ^ 
in respect to his faith and professional ability. 

Thus, in the official Regulations, the German or PUvate 
national schools were only dealt with incidentally. 

It was not until the seventeenth century that the 
activity of educational ^reformers led to their|being 

* In the Lutheran Church the place of the bishop in the ol^Church 
was taken by the Gmeral-Superintendent, The district under his con- 
trol IS subdivided into smaller circuits, each under a Supen0mdmt, 

The latter is the immediate superior of the clergymen. 
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recognised by the local authorities as a special and 
important department of their communal organisa- 
tion. Brit this pressing and ever-increasing need did 
not have to v/ait so long to find some, kind of supply. 
The German reading and writing schools, which had 
been established by pnvjfte enterprise in the larger 
towns as early as the fifteenth century, naturally 
remained in existence and grew in number, although 
they were looked at askance and persecuted as 
“ hedge schools ” by the official representatives of 
education. We find them mentioned incidentally 
in some School Regulations, as in those for the cities 
of Brunswick and Hamburg, where they are spoken of 
as recognised institutions, whose teachers were 
appointed by the city council. So too in the villages, 
where there is no reason to doubt that the young 
Church evmced an equal zeal in providmg for the 
general instruction of youth, the purport of the 
School Regulations was to authorise and make 
compulsory institutions which were already in 
existence here and there, rather than to call new ones 
into being. 

Charch Besides the school we may assume that Church 

SfluenMl home education exerted a steadily-increasing 
’ influence. It is not hkely that Luther’s earnestness 
in urging, as he did in the preface to his shorter 
Catechism (1529), that it was the duty of clergymen 
and fathers of families to give instruction to children 
and domestics should have been without its due 
effects. No doubt, such teaching was hmited, in 
its simplest form, to making their pupils repeat after 
them the Commandments, the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayqj: until they knew everything by heart. But 
this Vas bound sooner or 'later to lead to some 
instruction in reading. My own mother taught me 
to read many years before I was sent to a school, 
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and I have reason to think that this practice was far 
from exceptional in Protestant farmhouses, and 
must be referred back for its origin to the age of the 
Reformation. In the same way the clergymen were 
the teachers not only of their grown-up parishioners 
but also of their children.* The sermon, which was 
itself of an instructive character, was regularly 
supplenaented by the Sunday school, in which the 
clergyman’s place was, by the way, sometimes taken 
by the parish clerk. 

IV. The Jesuits 

I will not enter here into the parallel development The 
of educational institutions within the sphere of the Society of 
Swiss Reformation. But the educational reforms in 
the Roman Catholic territories must be sketched at 
least in their outlines. On the whole, they showed 
the same character as^the Protestant reforms, by 
which they were, no doubt, influenced. Peculiar 
traits were, however, not altogether absent, especially 
in the sphere of higher education, the most important 
being this that, in the Catholic territories, secondary 
schools, as represented on Protestant soil by the 
territorial schools, were not founded either by the 
State or directly by the Church, but by an inter- 
national association — the Society of J esus. 

The Order of the Jesuits w^as, hke that of the 
Dominicans, the gift of Spam to the nations of the 
West. Founded by Ignatius of Loyola, it had been 
confirmed by the Pope in 1540. From the first the 
Jesuits made educational w^ork one of their principal 
objects. The attainment of the great aim of their 
Order — the rehabilitation of the Church, th| sub- 
jection of the world under the dominion of the rope, 
and, above all, the recovery of those who had^fallen 
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into heresy, seemed to depend on nothing so much as 
on their success in providing the Church with a clergy 
of sound learning, regenerated morals and unfaihng 
discipline. To meet this demand \yas one of the 
principal tasks which the society had set itself from 
the beginning. The Ordeixif the J esuits was intended 
to be an order of professors, like the Dominican 
Order in the thirteenth century Accordingly, their 
constitution always insisted upon the rule that, in 
selecting novices, the possession of natural gifts and 
readiness to submit to discipline should be taken into 
consideration before anything else. The Order has 
attained its goal, for it has become the professorial 
Order of the Roman Catholic Church. Indeed, as 
early as about 1600, it had already under its control 
the greater part of the higher educational institutions 
— ^the Gymnasien as well as the theological and 
philosophical faculties — in all Roman Catholic 
countries between the Tagus, and the Vistula. 

“ Col- In Germany the principal territories in which the 
educational institutions had already been entrusted 
mferiora). ^0 the Jesuits wme those belonging to the Habsburg 
and Wittelsbach dynasties, besides the episcopal 
possessions along the Rhine and Main. 

As to the external constitution of the educational 
establishments under the control of the Order, most 
of the colleges were founded and endowed by secular 
and spiritual lords, some by cities and private persons. 
But the Society did not take over any such foundation 
except on condition that it was invested with 
unlimited authority to organise, conduct and super- 
intend the instruction as it thought fit. The Reg^a- 
tions were issued by the General of the Order himself; 
the fjimous Order of Studies {Ratio studiorum) of 
1599,. the author of which was Aquaviva, the fourth 
General, determined the scheme of instruction in all 
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colleges until new Regulations were issued by General 
Roothaan in 1836. The General also appointed the 
P. Rector, while the Provincial engaged the 
prefect of studies and the teachers of each college; 
they had no obligation except towards him and the 
Order. The patron had 1 :o forego all influence on 
the institution he had founded, and to content him- 
self with finding the means ! It was, indeed, a unique 
arrangement, implying an unparalleled measure of 
confidence and self-denial, an international corpora- 
tion, entrusted with the training and education of 
youth throughout Europe at the expense of the 
territonal authorities ! 

There were three groups of students in each college. 
The nucleus w^as formed by the novices of the Society 
(nostri). To these w^ere added the pensioners — often 
scions of noble families, including even the reigning 
houses — whose education was entrusted to the 
Society. Besides these there were day boys from 
the town, who shared only in the instruction, which 
was given gratuitously/ Many colleges, especially in 
cathedral towns, had a theological seminary attached 
to them, placed under the control of the Fathers, in 
which poor boys were educated for the clerical 
profession. 

The curriculum was not very different from that of 
the larger Protestant schools. We find the same 
scheme of classes or forms and the same subjects of 
instruction, Linguae et Aries, to which was now also 
added religious instruction after the example set by 
Protestantism. Amongst the languages Latin occu- 
pied the first place, since, as the Order was inter- 
national in its composition, Latin formed the general 
means of communication. Here, too, the gdhl of 
instruction was “ eloquence rhetoric and pt^etry, 
including dramatic poetry and theatrical perform- 
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ances, were cultivated -with^ assiduous zeal. Greek, 
on the other hand, was pushed further into the 
background, the Scriptures not being read in the 
original text. The elements of the sciences and of 
secular knowledge were taught under the general 
title of “ erudition.” * 

University studies {studia superiora) were pro- 
vided in some colleges in addition to the school 
studies (studia inferiora). They comprised a three 
years’ course in philosophical subjects and a four 
years’ course in theology. S. Thomas Aquinas was 
the all-revered master, whose doctrine was not to be 
departed from without necessity, and then only 
smnma reverentia. The members of the Order who 
had gone through the course as pupils were, as a 
rule, afterwards employed as teachers for a more or 
less prolonged period, according to their ability; and 
this way of repeating the course served to give an 
additional thoroughness to their own education. 

The success of the Order was bnlliant, nay, over- 
whelming. Within two generations it had become 
the professorial Order of the Roman Catholic world; - 
in 1616 it had 372 colleges, with 13,112 members in 
thirty-two provinces. It must, moreover, be freely 
admitted that this success was, in the main, obtained 
by genuine educational achievements. I am con- 
vinced that the teachers whom the Order provided 
for the Roman Catholic countries were the best, the 
most learned, the most capable and the most dutiful 
that could have been found for them. Ignorance, 
dulness, idleness, awkwardness, indifference are no 
recommendation in any position of life, but least of 
all in that of a teacher, „ That the Order bad 
mastftjed contemporary learning in all its branches, 
the (Mlture of the Renaissance as weU as the logic of 
the schoolmen, cannot be doubted, and indeed, 
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amongst its members were to be found a considerable 
number of well-known representatives of scholarship. 
It also deserves notice that, even at that early date, 
every Provincial ’’ was bound by the constitutions 
in express terms to see t^at the teachers acquired 
skill m the methods of education. The colleges of 
the Jesuits may therefore be regarded as the earliest 
training colleges for higher teachers. No wonder, 
then, that the success of their methods of instruction 
called forth so much praise. In later years they have 
often been blamed for systematically stimulating the 
personal ambition of their pupils by competitions, 
prizes and similar enticements, nor can I myself 
commend this method. No doubt it is better for 
the pupils to devote themselves to learning for its 
own sake rather than from external considerations. 
But if the choice lies between prizes and the rod, I 
confess that I prefer prizes. Of the rod the Fathers 
seem to have made only a very limited and cautious 
use. In cases where corporal punishment was 
unavoidable it was administered by a special cor- 
rector appointed for the purpose; the teacher was 
not to come into such degrading contact with his 
pupils every day. The general principles of education 
were, of course, determined by the character of the 
Order and of the Church. Needless to say the 
education in these colleges did not aifn at developing 
personal individuality, but rather at binding the 
individual by the universal order of things, in the 
last resort by the faith and the customs of the Church, 
although, of course, this was accomplished under the 
appearance of assisting the rational powers of the 
soul. The whole educaiion of the members of the 
Order pointed in that direction, aiming as it <|id at 
the complete extinction of the sensual and accicental 
ego. This was accompanied by a passionate sur- 
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render of the individual will and being to the universal 
order of things, to the Church, in the last resort to 
God and His kingdom. The “ spiritual exercises ” 
became the principal means by which the Jesuits 
attained this goal of complete self-annihilation and 
absolute discipMne, even in thought and feeling, and 
at the same time of absolute self-surrender to the 
glory of God and the Church. The education of the 
other youths entrusted to the colleges had, of course, 
the same object in view, nor can it be doubted that 
here, too, many a lasting success was obtained. It 
should not be overlooked that it was not by severe 
measures of external compulsion, but rather by inner 
discipline and appeals to conscience and the sense of 
honour that the Jesuits dominated the spirits of their 
pupils. If, on the other hand, they did not hesitate 
to have recourse to such dangerous means as the 
manipulation of conscience, mutual espionage, or the 
xeckless incitement of personal ambition, the reason 
must again be found m the leading principle that he 
who ivills the end must also wiU the means. 

Its decline. In the eighteenth century the educational reputa- 
tion of the Society, whose institutions had made such 
brilliant progress dunng the seventeenth century, 
and had so largely contributed to the restitution of 
the Church, began to decline. We shall probably 
not go far wrong in seeking the cause of this in the 
attitude of suspicion and hostility displayed by 
the Order and by the Roman Church, which was 
then under its leadership, towards the new sciences 
and the new philosophy, which had carried every- 
thing before them since the end of the seventeenth 
century. , 

far as the Order of the Jesuits itself was con- 
cem^'d there_ could be no mistake about the uncom- 
promising character of this hostility. For its first 
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principle was absolute subordination to authority; 
its main enterprise was a struggle against the will of 
the individual; its leading tendency suppression of 
all innovations,, whether religious or intellectual. One 
rule contained in the constitutions was very signifi- 
cant in this respect; youn*g men who appeared fond 
of innovations were not to be employed as teachers. 
Great, therefore, as had been the first success of this 
fighting Order, its progress did not correspond with 
its early promise. The intellect refused to be bound, 
and as in the end the Order and the Church were 
found to bar the way to all progress they lost the 
leadership. That lead was now taken by Protestant- 
ism, and the Protestant countries carried the day in 
all departments of hfe, in science and philosophy as 
well as in economy and politics. The fame of the 
colleges of the Jesuits was waning fast, and, in 1773, 
their Order was suspended by the Church itself. 
This was the period of enhghtenment, when belief m 
human reason stood at its zenith, and when the world 
of Protestantism found in Kant’s philosophy the 
ultimate formula for its self-consciousness — autonomy 
of reason and conscience. 

One might look upon it all as an experiment 
undertaken by history itself on a large scale to decide 
the conflict between the principle of freedom and 
responsibility and the principle of the absolute 
subordination of the individual to an external 
authority. Not many experiments of this kind 
could be found which led to a more unambiguous 
result than in this case. The Protestant nations 
were the representatives of progress and lawful liberty, 
whilst the Roman Catholic nations wavered between 
absolutism and convulsive upheavals, and chronic 
revolutionarism was sapping their strength. I 
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V. General Observations 

Longevity The educational system which was called into being 
ord\^s combined influefnces of Humanism and the 

Reformation proved to be of very long duration. 
In its principal outlines it remained m existence until 
the end of the eighteenth century > which proves at 
any rate that it met the general requirements. It 
had assimilated the two great educational forces of 
its time, Christianity and classical antiquity, the 
latter in two separate parts • firstly, its science and 
philosophy, as incorporated in the Aristotelian 
system and adopted already by the Middle Ages, and 
secondly, its poetry and eloquence, as imparted by 
the Humanists. It was not until the great reforms 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century that the 
ne"w educational forces which^had been created during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
modern sciences, the modern languages and their 
literatures, were turned to account and included in 
the range of compulsory subjects of instruction, with 
the further result, brought about in our own days, 
that their superabundance burst the bands which 
had so far restricted secondary education to one single 
type of schools. 

Schism As to the practical achievements of this system 
the^^edu sixteenth century, there can hardly be room 

cated^'and doubt that the object which before all others 

“unedu- it had at heart, i,e., Latin composition, was on the 
dasses. whole attained. Classical Latin was generally 
adopted by the world of learning as its own language 
and handled with some fiueiicy and ease, not seldom 
even[vith elegance. Nor canlt be doubtful that the 
taste for lite:*ary form and the interest in aesthetic 
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culture in general were considerably raised and 
increased by the contact with the Classics. It must 
be added at once, however, that neither the German 
language nor ^ the masses of the German people 
benefited from this improvement of aesthetic and 
hterary culture. On the contrary, the German 
language declined and decayed during this ascend- 
ency of classical Latin. It was not until then that the 
great separation arose in the nation between the 
“ educated ’’ and uneducated ” classes, which 
divided it into a thin layer of scholars who had studied 
the Classics and expressed themselves in classical 
Latin on the one hand, and on the other the great 
masses of the people, who understood only German 
and, in consequence, found themselves debarred from 
literature and learning. In the Middle Ages Latin 
was, after all, not much more than the official 
language of one profession, the clergy, whereas the 
lay aristocracy spoke the same language as the 
people, which was at the same time the language of 
contemporary poetry, that of the knights well as 
of the middle classes. But now the lay aristocracy 
and a part of the middle classes also acquired the new 
education; Latin became the language of literature 
in aU its branches, and even the proceedings of the 
law courts were earned on in Latin, or at least in 
German-Latin Mere German became the language 
of the masses, the language of those who had learnt 
nothing and knew nothing, either of religion and 
law — the “ sources ” of which were not acces- 
sible to them — or of literature and art, which 
existed only for people who had gone through 
grammar school and university. A man like 
Hans Sachs presented to those who shared this 
neo-classical education only a comic aspect^ Their 
feelings, towards the democratic culture of the 
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later Middle Ages found expression in the well- 
known lines: 


Hans Sachs was a shoe- 
Maker and a poet too/^ 

A shoemaker who never learnt Latin and never 
heard any professor’s lectures on poetry, actually 
pretending to be a poet! Thus it came about that 
the German people sank to that state of torpidity 
from which it did not begin to rise again until about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The masses of 
the people were ignorant outsiders. They had to 
look up to a learned clergy who guarded the “ pure 
doctrine”; to learned judges who administered an 
abstruse law of foreign origin; and to learned 
professors who watched over hterature and science 
and wrote Latin verses and dissertations. 

The German language itself fell into poverty and 
decay in consequence of this Jlong-continued disuse. 
There was not a single great wnter between Luther 
and Lessing, who wrote in German, for the simple 
reason that no one addressed himself to the people 
but only to scholars in Latin, and, as it were, behind 
closed doors. No wonder, then, that, when the 
German language began to be used again, about the 
end of the seventeenth century, it showed such a 
dismal aspect, betraying its own poverty by countless 
words borrowed from Latin and French, wanting 
pith and backbone, and disfigured by the cumber- 
some imitation of Latin periods. Anyone who 
takes up Thomasius after Luther, reading a few 
pages, say, of his Monthly Journal, after a chapter 
from Luther’s ‘^Epistle to the German Nobility,” 
must realise what a terrible ^disaster had befallen 
the Gei^an language during those two centuries. 
The other langi>^ges were less affected by the invasion 
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of Latin, not only because they were more nearly 
related to it in regard to vocabulary and construction, 
but also because the desuetude of the mother tongue 
in the domain^ of literature was much less complete 
and prolonged than in Germany. It is sufficient to 
mention the names of Montaigne, Shakespeare and 
Cervantes to make this plain. Of course, the great 
events of political history had also something to do 
with this. About the same time that the nations of 
Western Europe found their unity in national states, 
the German people sank into absolute political 
insignificance. It was this decline of the national 
self-consciousness which, together with the decay of 
the German language, paved the way for that great 
incursion of the French language in the seventeenth 
century, which resulted in its being generally recog- 
nised for more than a hundred years as the language 
of ‘‘ Society.” 

1 should not like to. lay myself open, to miscon- Gains, 
struction. Deplorable as is this aspect of the course 
of events it would be foolish to wish that Humanism 
had had no place at all in the history of German 
education. Unda fert nec regitur, history goes its own 
way, and sometimes its paths are crooked and lie 
through marshes. Even if it had been possible to 
erect a barrier oetween the German nation and this 
general movement of Western civilisation, it could 
not but have been in every way disastrous. The 
whole content of our inner life could not have been 
what it is without the Renaissance. In the first 
place the Reformation could not have taken place, 
and still less the later development of thought and 
learning, for philosophy and the natural sciences 
were fertilised by it as WeU as history and the human- . 
istic sciences. In the same way the transfor^^iation 
of the medieval state, based on fee feudalistic 
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" system, into the modem state, based on the interests 
of national civilisation and culture, could hardly be 
conceived vdthout the Renaissance. Nor can it be 
doubted that, during this century and a half, which 
formed the transition-period between^'the end of the 
Middle Ages and the begimiing of the modern era in 
the stricter sense, intellectual culture grew very 
considerably in extent, learning as well as general 
education spreading through ever-widening circles, 
thanks to the Reformation. The spread of learning 
was furthered above all by the development of a 
system of officials, clerical and lay, vdth an academi- 
cal education; about the middle of the seventeenth 
century there was not a single village in Germany 
without a clergyman who had received his education 
at a university. The spread of general education, 
on the other hand, was furthered principally by the 
development of the elementary schools. We may 
assume that, by the end of t^e seventeenth century, 
the art of reading was already so general that, even 
amongst the lower orders, its absence was considered 
an unseemly defect. But, above all, the German Bible 
remained a valuable possession, a heritage of our 
forefathers, by which at the same time the German 
language was safely preserved for a better future. 
The print- A few general observations may be offered here 
mg-press. concerning the influence of the pnnting-press and of 
reading on the progress of education. In the first 
place they made instruction and the circulation of 
ideas independent of personal communication ; and 
in doing so they relieved the pressure exercised on 
education by school and Church, and in general by 
those in authority, and opened the door to individual- 
ism. Without this the whole'^development of modem 
historf would not have been possible, In the Middle 
Ages no teacsifeing or learning could be earned on 
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except in institutions and by methods which were 
officially recognised. Schools and universities were 
under the control of the established authorities, 
above all of the Church; and any new ideas which 
did not find favour could easily be suppressed by 
suppressing those who advocated them. The art of 
printing set the word free from these personal 
restrictions. As soon as an idea is in print it becomes, 
so to speak, omnipresent; free from the limits of 
space and time, it baffles all attempts at seizure and 
suppression. If Luther could not have exerted his 
influence except in his lecture-room at Wittenberg, 
his revolution could have been quenched as easily 
as many another before it. If the success of the 
Reformation had depended on the attitude of the 
universities it would never have become a fact. But 
as it was, printed leaflets were flying through every 
land and fanning the flames in a thousand different 
places at the same tipie. In a similar manner the 
printing-press has paved the way for all the great 
movements that followed, down to our own times. 
All attempts at capturing and quelling ideas, once 
they are in print — and the beginnings of censorship 
are as old as the beginnings of the printing-press 
itself — have proved without exception futile. It 
can hardly be wrong to assume that the astonishing 
intellectuffl versatility, so characteristic of modern 
Europe, is most intimately connected with the 
development of the art of printing. The same is to 
be said of its social versatility, as manifested in the 
progressive loosening of class partitions; an in- 
structive book or an exciting pamphlet finds its way 
into nooks and comers which are quite beyond the 
reach of the schools. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


CHAPTER I 

THE PRINCIPAL TENDENCIES OF THE PERIOD AND THE 
NEW IDEAL OF EDUCATION 

The Peace of Westphalia marks an important epoch The new 
in our history. It may be regarded as a beginning period, 
and as an end, the end of the rule of theology and the 
beginnmg of a new culture and education, based on 
science and philosophy. Indeed, one might treat it — 
as has been done recently by more historians than 
one — as the real starting-point of modem times, so 
that the preceding period would have to be included 
in the Middle Ages. But on the other hand the 
dominant tendencies of the whole modem period 
originated and took their shape in the age of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation; and the cleavage 
made by the destruction of the unity of the Church 
is so deep and well defined that it seems to constitute 
the proper starting-point of the great historical 
period to which our own time belongs. 

The general trend of the new development of Progres- 
education and educational institutions may be 
described as a rapidly-advancing modermsation and and mo- 
secularisation . This implied a progressive emancipa- dermsation 
tion from classical antiquity as well as from super- t^^ai m" 
natural Christianity. Jt must be added, however, stitutions. 
that the secularisation called forth a reaction in the 
shape of the Pietistic movement, while afteiwards, 
during the second half of the eighteenth century, 
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Neo-Humanism formed a counter-movement against 
the emancipation from classical antiquity. 

A few words may be premised concerning the 
progress of Western civilisation in /general. The 
main starting-point of the new movement was France, 
which was soon j oined by Holland and England. The 
centre of the intellectual life of the European nations, 
which, in the sixteenth century, had gravitated to- 
wards Italy and Germany, the countries which had 
given birth to the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
now moved westward. Paris had become the fountain- 
head of a new courtly culture and education. 

The great changes in the intellectual world which 
were ushered in during the first, and which took 
actual shape in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, were chiefly determined, ou the one side, by 
the retreat of supematuralistic theology, and, on the 
other, by a decided advance of natural science, 
especially in its mathematical branches, on which 
was based a new mundane philosophy. The theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical interests, which had once 
more come to the fore and ruled the world during the 
time of the Reformation and the counter-movements 
which it called forth (almost crushing, at times, the 
interests of secular education, as advocated by the 
Renaissance), were now pushed aside and, indeed, 
in wide circles almost completely supplanted by new 
intellectual interests — ^those of modern philosophy 
and science. The long and terrible wars to which 
the ecclesiastical schism had given rise everywhere, 
the war of the Huguenots in France, the Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany, and the Chdl War in 
England, had, in the end, created a feeling of indiffer- 
ence ' towards religious and theological problems. 
Did it really pay, people asked themselves, to kill 
each other ana devastate each other’s countries for 
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the sake of such questions? Could these problems 
ever be decided at all? If not, was it not much more 
reasonable to let every one believe what he could, 
and, instead -.of wasting breath and arguments, 
convincing to nobody, on transubstantiation, 
predestination and real presence, to cultivate sciences 
which really placed lasting and verifiable truths 
within the reach of the understanding, such as 
mathematics and natural philosophy, geography and 
astronomy ? Here were sciences which offered know- 
ledge to the mind that could be turned to account in 
this earthly hfe, whereas those transcendental 
speculations were of no use at all but for those 
equally transcendental consequences which every 
theologian represented as arising out of the pious 
submission to his own special doctnne! About the 
end of the seventeenth century this spirit of indiffer- 
ence and scepticism towards theology, and sometimes 
even towards religion. in general and the future 
world, formed a most important factor of the 
intellectual attitude of the times. It underlay the 
endless complaints on the part of the theologians 
about the rise of “ atheism.” This word was coined 
in those days and soon became applied to nearly 
every great philosopher in his turn — ^not only to 
Spinoza and Hobbes, but also to such men as 
Descartes, Locke and Leibnitz. But the wrath of 
the theologians was of no avail, and the arrows 
which they levelled at the spirit of the new age 
rebounded and fell harmlessly to the ground. The 
time had come for the ideas of toleration, liberalism 
and natural right to take their turn ; the Middle Ages 
had finally come to an end. 

The development of rl.tionalism which formed the 
keynote of the following period was largely influenced 
by the circumstance that mathemStics and its 

G 
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application to natural science formed the starting- 
point of the new philosophy. The triumphal 
progress of these sciences was inaugurated by 
Copernicus, who withdrew the celestial phenomena 
from the interpretation of the senses, subjecting them 
to reason and mathematical construction. Galileo 
opened the door for mathematics to enter into the 
domain of physics; here, agam, the simple descrip- 
tion of the phenomena, as perceived by the senses, 
which had been embodied in scholastic physics in the 
shape of the Aristotelian mechanics, was replaced by> 
the a 'priori construction of the intellect, dictating 
laws, as it were, to Nature herself — above all, the 
law of the conservation of motion, running counter 
to all experience of the senses. In the preface to the 
second edition of his Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
Kant emphasised this rationalistic character of 
modem natural science and represented his new 
theory of knowledge as the. only basis on which it 
could be built up. Indeed, the fact dominated the 
entire age, for the whole rationalism of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries with its absolute 
faith in reason was determined by it. Mathematics 
was regarded as the typical form of all true science 
of nature, and the reshaping of aU other sciences 
after this model was considered as the great task of 
the times. The philosophical system of Spinoza 
was, even in its mere form, a strenuously elaborated 
attempt at the solution of this problem. 

The belief that the course of Nature is governed by 
immutable laws is only a different formula for the 
belief in human reason. For if Nature is to be 
comprehended by reason, its facts must satisfy the 
postulates of reason and be ifecessitated in accordance 
with universal laws. This leaves no room for chance 
or for the nSraculous, since chance becomes alto- 
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getlier inconceivable, while miracles become equally 
repugnant to the understanding as the arbitrary and 
anarchical intrusion of a transcendental world. The 
miracles wrought by demons were the first to be 
cast aside, and with them fell those -spectral and dia- 
bolical beings themselves*who had only quite recently 
plunged the Catholic and Protestant world alike in 
all the ghastly horrors of the persecutions attendant 
upon the belief in witchcraft. The belief in divine 
miracles also soon began to decline, being replaced 
by the behef that God governs the world in accord- 
ance vdth unalterable laws and with the postulates of 
reason. The theological rationalism of the eighteenth 
century, which aimed at interpreting the Scripture 
from this standpoint, thus ndding the Christian 
religion of the occult influences of a transcendental 
world, was based on the philosophical rationalism 
which, in the preceding age, had arisen out of the 
interpretation of Nature in accordance with the laws 
of mechanics and of mathematics. This belief in the 
reasonableness of the existing world led to another 
great change in the general view of hfe. A mundane 
optimism was gaining ground, which regarded learning 
and culture as opening up the path to the “ rehef of 
man’s estate,” to virtue and happiness. The biblical 
doctrine of the Fall, with its corresponding theory of a 
progressive degeneration of mankind, was supplanted 
by the behef that the history of man showed an 
upward tendency. Not behind us, in a paradise of 
dreams, but before us, in the future, lies the goal of 
Perfection. This was the doctrine of the scientific 
^^d social Utopias of the period. 

These great changes in the intellectual world were 
supplemented by contemporary and equally important 
changes in the political and social world. The 
absolute monarchy of Louis XIVT was the first 
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brilliant realisation of the idea of the modern state. 
At the same time, the parallel development of the 
social constitution reached its height, the lay aristo- 
cracy gaining the first rank as court nobility, while 
their increasing preponderance entailed a steady 
sinking of the clergy and' the citizens. Paris and 
Versailles, the residence of the Sun king {le Roi 
Soleil), became not only the, meeting-place of all the 
nobles throughout the country but also attracted 
the best intellects. 

In Germany this transformation of the political 
and social world was accomplished with even greater 
ease and completeness than in France, where clergy 
and citizens had retained some of their old authority, 
the former as members of a Church which was inde- 
pendent of the State, the latter as constituents of the 
judicial bench. In Germany, at least in Protestant 
Germany, the clergy, who had occupied the fest 
place before the Reformation, had now completely 
lost the position as spiritual lords which they had 
enjoyed in Roman Catholic times. The clergymen 
were now officials in the service of the sovereign, who 
was regarded as the highest bishop in the Church of 
his State. In the country, moreover, they were 
absolutely dependent on the patronage of the squires, 
in whose gift the livings were. The citizens, once so 
powerful, had shared the fate of the wealthy cities, 
now impoverished and destroyed by the Thirty 
Years’ War. Thus only the nobility was left besides 
the ruling princes. The nobility, attached to the 
court and to the public offices, monopolised more and 
more all appointments that seemed worth having in 
the military or civil service of their sovereign, while 
the great landed proprietors, invested with the 
privileges of magistrates, reduced the peasantry to 
the position of’bondmen and the humbler burghers 
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©f the towns (now sunk into complete insignificance), 
to say the least, to a state of absolute economical and 
sociM dependence. The whole public life gravitated 
towards the new residences. The courts of Berlin, 
Hanover, Dresden, Cassgl, Darmstadt, Carlsruhe, 
Stuttgart, Munich and Vienna were the centres not 
only of political but also of intellectual life. Court 
nobility and society were synonymous terms, for 
outside its ranks there were — ^practically speaking — 
only the masses. 

This court society adopted the French language The new 
and French education, whilst the French monarchy 
supphed the type which dominated the political 
development of the penod, and the French nobility 
set the standard of aristocratic tone and high life. 

Paris was the abode of a new mtemational culture, 
where young gentlemen from all countries of Europe 
acquired polish and savoir vivre. Paris was also the 
birthplace of a new* international literature, the 
courtly drama, reflecting the magnificence and 
splendour of this world in presenting men and women, 
full of dignity and pride, and qualified by their 
complete self-control to become rulers of the world. 

In Paris masters of all arts united themselves in 
creating illustrious works in honour of the great king — 
architects and horticultunsts, painters and sculptors. 

And not only the arts, but also the new sciences 
found a home in Paris in the newly-created Academy, 
destined, by its renown and its achievements, to add 
farther to the shining splendour of the court. 

In face of this brilliant development classical 
antiquity gradually lost its lustre, as the stars of the 
nightly firmament loss their brightness before the 
rising orb of day. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century men had looked up to the cl^sics as eternal 
models of perfection which were beyond the reach of 
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emulation. But at the end of the seventeenth 
century they no longer shrank from comparison with 
them, on equal terms, perhaps even priding them- 
selves that they had less to fear it than the ancients 
themselves. In the sciences, at any rate, we can 
imagine them saying, our superiority is witnessed by 
our discoveries and inventions. Even in art and 
poetry we are scarcely behind the ancients, and have 
we not in French a language as elegant and perfect 
as any other, and as admirably adapted to all the 
purposes of literature? Nor would it seem that we 
have reason to feel ashamed of our achievements in the 
sphere of politics or of war. Is it to be supposed that 
the Roman legions could hold their ground against our 
modem battahons and the long range of their arms ? 

In this way a great change was effected in the 
general sentiment towards classical antiquity. The 
modems began to feel that they had nothing more to 
leam from the ancients, that they had ceased to be 
in tutelage, and had gained complete independence. 
Aristotle was looked down upon by Bacon and 
Descartes, and indeed by all modem mathematicians 
and physicists, technologists and physicians. What 
did he ever know of all these things? Was not his 
whole natural science a mere dicdectical verbiage, 
operating with vague and inadequate ideas, whereas 
they, the modem thinkers, had subjected Nature by 
a real insight into the relation of cause and effect? 
The universities and schools had to suffer from the 
same contempt as Aristotle, to whom they still 
adhered; they were considered as institutions which 
had remained behind the times, and where nothing 
was taught but disputation and idle talk— certainly 
not any trae science! With similar feelings the 
courtier looke4,upon the humanistic schools and 
upon Latin poetry and eloquence, as taught there: 
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obsolete arts which had ceased to be of any earthly 
use in real life! For was there still a demand 
anyvsihere for Latin orations and poems? And was 
not the same to be said in regard to learned treatises 
on theological dogmatics and polemics ? The English 
Deists had the ear of the fimes, or Pierre Bayle with 
the articles of his Dictionnaire, written from the 
sceptical point of view and as sharp as steel. 

The educational ideal of the preceding period — 
Sturm’s sapiens atque eloquens pietas — thus passed 
^way, to be replaced by another, aiming at polite 
accomplishments and knowledge of the world, the 
ideal, in short, of the modem courtier or galant- 
homme. As a perfect cavaher and gentleman he 
knows how to demean himself with faultless elegance 
at court or in the drawing-room. As a complete 
master of chivalrous arts as well as modem sciences 
and languages, he is fit to fill any post in the military 
or civil service of the c^urt. He cannot turn Latin 
verses, but he expresses himself fluently in the 
language of modem cosmopolitanism and is at home 
in the latest literature. He cannot dispute on 
problems of scholastic philosophy and theology, but 
he is well versed in modem learning, i.e., natural 
sciences and mathematics, and he also knows some- 
thing of modem pohtical history, genealogy and 
geography. Nor are the philosophers of the day 
strangers to him. The clamorous invectives of 
theologians against profane books cannot prevent 
•him from reading them, for he is too much of a man 
of the world and a freethinker not to smile alike at 
the narrow-mindedness of orthodox theology and the 
insipid pedantry of academic philosophy. 

Germany, which maintained, during the whole of 
this age, an essentially passive and receptive attitude, 
also adopted this new ideal of educatiTin. Here, too, 
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the echoes of Moliere’s and Boileau’s mocking taunts 
at scholastic philosophy and university learning 
were to be heard; men like Chr. Thomasius Avere 
never tired of deriding humanistic , prof essors and 
scholastic philosophers as^ antiquated book-worms. 
Like Balthasar Schuppe before him, Thomasius held 
it to be in the highest degree absurd to condemn 
young people of good family to the convent life of the 
old schools. To be flogged into Latin verse might be 
good for a set of budding pedants; but who would 
dream of bringing up in this way men likely to cut*^ 
a figure in society and at court? Leibnitz was of the 
same opinion. He also thought little of the old 
schools and universities, and considered it beneath 
his dignity to belong to any of them himself; his 
place was at court, and his language was French. In 
numerous memorials he undertook to delineate a new 
education, modem and reahstic ” and utilitanan in 
its character, such as is indispensable nowadays to a 
man destined to play a prominent part in the world. 
The ^ It should be noted, however, that in Germany this 
movemLt worldly education had not so pronounced 

‘a tinge of impiety as in Roman Catholic France; 
religious questions were treated in a more serious 
spirit, not only among the bourgeoisie but also amongst 
the aristocracy. Thus, we frequently find here the 
new education entering into a very peculiar alliance 
with a new form of religious life, which just then 
began to make its appearance — I mean the Pietistic 
movement, which was advancing from Western 
Germany during the second half of the seventeenth 
century in opposition to the old orthodoxy. What 
both movements really had in common was in the 
first place the realistic and practical point of view, 
the interest in actual life, coupled with a profound 
aversion to pedantic scholarship and to the abstruse 
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specTilations of academic philosophers and theo- 
logians. Of Aristotle, the heathen,” Spener spoke 
in pretty much the same terms as Luther. But, 
apart from that, the Pietists, notwithstanding their 
unworldliness. Were by no means altogether without 
that Christian prudence” which has sufficient know- 
ledge of the world and of human weakness to find 
appropriate means for the attainment of necessary 
ends. On the other hand, the aristocracy of 
Protestant Germany, notwithstanding the worldly 
♦tendencies of the new education, had generally 
preserved not only the moral uprightness of their 
forefathers but also genuine piety to a larger extent 
than was the case in Paris. Thus we find at the seats 
of pious noblemen a very cunous mixture of Pietistic 
devotion and modern courtly accomplishments. 

' The diary of the young Count of Zinzendorf shows 
how lessons in dancing and French conversation 
alternated with prayers and religious meditation. 
Another typical representative of this union was 
V. L. von Seckendorff, the friend of Ernest the Pious 
and author of The State under German Princes and 
The Christian State. All this, of course, did not do 
away with the essential antagonism of the two 
movements or prevent it from breaking out into 
open enmity, wherever the contest of the two 
conflicting principles was accentuated. The colli- 
sions between A. H. Francke and Chr. Wolff, which 
led to Wolff’s expulsion from Halle on the charge of 
flagrant atheism (1723), may be mentioned in this 
connection ; it was impossible in the long run for the 
Pietist to get on with the rationalist. Another instance 
may be seen in the hatred and contempt with which 
Frederick the Great treated Pietism and ‘‘Unco’ Guid” ; 
it was, of course, quite impossible to make friends 
with Voltaire and Francke at the s^e time! 
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A few words should be added concerning the 
gradual rise of the German language and literature 
during the eighteenth century. On the wholes the 
modern courtly education was an exotic plant in 
Germany and did not appeal to the national spirit. 
The reigmng houses were' almost forced by their 
whole position to be international, which meant 
anti-national. Their sovereignty rested on the fact 
that no all-embracing national state was in existence. 
Nowhere was this more evident than in the case of 
Frederick the Great. If, at that time, a Prussian 
hegemony in Germany was as yet not to be thought 
of, there was no other basis for him to found his 
authority upon but his independence of the Empire 
and his international position. Frederick’s own 
sentiments were quite in accordance with this; the 
culture of his court was entirely French, and, as far 
as he could follow his personal inclinations, he 
surrounded himself with foreigners. Nor was the 
Pietistic movement more national in its character; 
its supematuralistic tendencies, like those of primitive 
Christianity, were bound to make it indifferent 
towards the accidental and earthly distinctions that 
divided mankind. All the same, even in the Germany 
of the seventeenth century, manifestations were not 
altogether absent of a national consciousness which 
considered the prevalence of a foreign language and 
education as a disgrace to the German people. If 
Frenchmen and Italians could talk and write in 
their mother tongues, if philosophers and poets could 
speak French and English, like Descartes and Locke, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Corneille and Racine, then 
why could not the Germans do the same? As early 
.as in the first half of the "'seventeenth century 
societies for the cultivation of the German language 
were founded, tfie earliest of them under the title 
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FrucMhringende GesellschaftF At the same time 
numerous poets and teachers of German, from the 
days M Opitz to those of Gottsched, tried to stimulate 
the production pf a classical German poetry by text- 
books and paradigmatic examples, giving a full range 
of metres and styles, of subjects and other accessories, 
after the model of the French and Latin poets. This 
imitative species of poetry, a product of learned and 
patriotic endeavours, died out as soon as German 
poets of God-given genius began to make their 
Appearance, such as Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, 

Goethe and Schiller. But at any rate it had the 
merit of sweeping out the scurrilous filth of the 
vulgar literature inspired by the obscenities of 
Grobianus, and of making the German people realise 
its backwardness, as compared with other nations, 
thus giving a salutary spur to its intellectual activity. 
Philosophers also began to write in German since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The shining 
names of Thomasius, Wolff and Kant testify to the 
progress in that respect; Kant was the first great 
thinker who thought and wrote entirely in German. 

It remains to show how these changes in the great Educa- 
world were reflected in The literature of educational 
reform, which also put in a timely appearance. As Ratkbius 
early as 1612 Ratichius started on his pilgrimage 
through German lands as the apostle of his “ new 
method of teaching ” His gospel found a ready 
response at several courts, especially in Saxony and 
Anhalt, and also in a number of towns and academies, 
an unmistakable symptom that the older educational 
ideal of Melanchthon’s times was losing its reputation. 

But this restless, irrita'^le and impetuous man was as 
unsuccessful in retaining his hold on his hearers as 
in keeping up the reform school placed at his disposal 
by Prince Lewis of Coethen. The movement, 
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however, which he inaugurated remained in existence, 
particularly in Weimar and Gotha. He was followed 

Comenius. by Comenius (1592-1671), whose activity covefed a 
much mder field, starting from Bohemia and soon 
reaching Poland, Prussia^, Sweden, England and 
Hungary, leaving everywhere traces of its influence 
in the pedagogic literature, here and there also in 
educational mstitutions and the method of teaching. 

I will not speak here of the events of his life nor of 
his activity, literary and otherwise, nor will I mention 
any further names of educational reformers (a* 
numerous class of writers in the seventeenth century), 
but will content myself with giving a brief outline of 
the nature of their work. In this there are to be 
discerned three principal tendencies, the bearing of 
which on the more general movements in the intel- 
lectual world, as just described, will be easily recog- 
nised. 

Their The first of these tendencies may be indicated by 

demands, party-cry of Realism versus Verbalism. The 
reformers were unanimous in blaming the humanistic 
schools for laying a one-sided stress on the teaching 
of languages, complaining that the time and energy 
spent on the words left no room for the things 
themselves! Knowledge of things, they argued, 
was the only knowledge which had any immediate 
value, whereas the value of a loiowledge of words was 
indirect and secondary. As Leibnitz said, no one’s 
knowledge was increased by his being able to express 
the same idea in three different languages! Schools, 
therefore, which did not go beyond the teaching of 
languages could not but miss their true object. 
For their true goal was not e^y^quence, but sapience, 
i.e., knowledge about the existing world of matter and 
mind; and it was with a view to the ultimate 
attainment of a broad and encyclopaedic culture, 
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embracing all the sciences, that the course of instruc- 
tion at school should be framed. 

Another fundamental idea of the movement was 
that antiquity was overrated at the expense of the 
present. The course of instruction adopted by the 
schools remained based ctn the assumption, which 
might have been tenable up to the end of the Middle 
Ages, that classical antiquity alone had brought 
forth true philosophy and science; and the natural 
consequence of this was to give the study of 
languages a position of priority. But civilisation 
had advanced since then, and the educational 
reformers might have said, like Bacon, whose writings 
they held in high esteem; As far as real knowledge 
is concerned we are the classics ourselves, having 
surpassed the ancients by wider experience and 
profounder thinking. The access to real knowledge, 
therefore, no longer depends on the acquisition of 
the old languages in th,e same sense as before, since 
the sciences can be taught m any language. Besides, 
they might have added, we are superior to the 
ancients in another respect, we have the true re- 
ligion. The Holy Scriptures being accessible to us, 
why should we trouble in our schools about myths 
told by pagan poets or books written by philosophers 
“who knew not God”? The seventeenth century 
was, without exception, more alive to the pagan 
character of classical antiquity than the sixteenth 
century, which had in this respect continued to be 
largely under the influence of the Renaissance. 

The third and last charge took exception to the , 
faulty method of linguistic instruction. Foreign 
languages, and especially the classical languages, it , 
was admitted, could nolf be dispensed with altogether, 
but it was urged that they should be taught in a 
different way. As matters stood, te» years or more 
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were devoted to Latin alone, with the addition of 
a httle Greek, and, in the end, the boys were far from 
mastering the language. Any camp foUo-v^er, it 
was pointed out, tramping with the army into foreign 
lands, picked up enough in the course of a few 
months, without trouble" or instruction, to express 
himself fluently in several foreign tongues. The 
unsatisfactory results of the teaching of languages at 
school could therefore only be accounted for by a 
wrong method, and was it so difficult to see the 
reason? Latin w'as not taught, as it ought to^har* 
been, by its practical use, but by grammatical 
instruction. The grammatical rules, moreover, 
having to be learned, foohshly enough, in the Latin 
language, were not half understood. This method 
the reformers wished to see replaced by another less 
unnatural. The instruction was to begin not with 
rules, abstractions and isolated words, but with the 
practical use of the language, either with some 
classical author, as Ratichius recommended, or with 
short sentences and conversations, as Comenius 
preferred, and the translation into the mother tongue 
was to be added. Once ear and tongue had ac- 
customed themselves to the-strange sounds, and their 
meaning had been grasped, it would be much easier 
to comprehend the grammatical rules, which then 
would fall, as it were, like seed on prepared ground. 
The “ inductive ” method, proceeding from concrete 
instances to general rules, was the natural method 
here no less than elsewhere. The reformers further 
recommended that the general rules of grammar and 
style should be first taught with reference to the 
mother tongue, and not until afterwards in their 
application to a foreign lEmguage. Their funda- 
mental demand was, in short, that teaching should 
begin with the mother tongue and not with Latin, 
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as was the traditional usage of the schools. 
Difficulties should not be augmented beyond need, 
least^of all in the beginning, and therefore reading, 
writing and speaking should be taught in the mother 
tongue before they were taught in any other. 

Such were the principal demands of the reformers. 
Traces of their influence are to be found in some of 
the School Regulations which were issued not long 
afterwards, ^.g., those for Hesse (1618) and Weimar 
(1619). But in the actual practice of the schools, 
teowing to the great power of inertia, concessions were 
made but slowly. Probably, it must be said that, 
as far as the dead languages are concerned, the 
natural ” method of teaching, which has so often 
been demanded and attempted since those days, has 
its pecuhar difficulties. The practical use of Latin 
during the Middle Ages was perhaps a nearer approach 
than any later attempt; but then, this practice led 
to Latin being treated as a living language and as 
subject to variation. Classical Latin, however — a 
purely literary language, a language, moreover, with 
all its values rigidly fixed and belonging to a far past 
“^must always present great obstacles to any attempt 
at natural ” methods of teaching. 
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THE PERMEATION OF EDUCATION BY MODERN 
TENDENCIES 

1. The “ Ritter-Akademien ” 

Survey of The “ Ritter-Akademien ” were a new and peculiar 
StabiSh^^ product of the educational development of the 
ments. seventeenth and eighteenth centunes. Their object 
was to provide an aristocratic education for the sons 
of the nobility, including even the princes of the 
reigning houses, with a view to preparing them 
especially for military and civil service. The 
beginnings of these institutions take us back to the 
end of the sixteenth century, the Collegium Illustre of 
Tubingen (1589) and the Collegium Mauritianum of 
Cassel (1599) being the earliest of their kind. After 
the Peace of Westphaha they became more numerous, 
new foundations being made in the following towns : 
Colberg (1653), Luneburg (1655), Halle (1680), 
Wolfenbiittel (1687), Erlangen (1699), Brandenburg 
(1704), Berlin (1705 — ^this institution was reorganised 
by Frederick the Great as “ Acadimie des Nobles ” 
in 1765), Liegnitz (1708), Ettal (1711), Hildburg- 
hausen (1714), Brunswick (1745) and Vienna (1746). 
The last of all was the “ Hohe Karls-Schule ” of 
Stuttgart (1775) ; but, like the “ Karolinum ” of 
Brunswick (just mentioned), it differed in important 
respects from the older forhidations. As a class, 
these aristocratic institutions disappeared in the 
nineteenth century; individually, most of them had 
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only a short existence: some were turned into 
purely military schools (Kadetten-Anstalten), while 
those tof Halle and Erlangen were transformed into 
universities. 

In the rise and decline oi the “ Ritter- Akademien ” Social 
may be seen a reflection of contemporary changes in 
the social order. In the sixteenth century the higher thei/ 
schools were frequented by the sons of the nobility founda- 
side by side with those of the bourgeoisie, at that^^^^* 
time still at the height of its wealth and power. In 
the seventeenth century these classes began to fall 
apart from each other. The great war brought the 
cities and the bourgeoisie to the brink of ruin, whilst 
it enhanced the prestige of the princes and of the 
nobility who filled high positions at court and in the 
army. The separation of these classes in social life 
led to their being also separated at school. The sons 
of the nobility now withdrew from the old grammar 
schools. They were eiftier instructed at home by 
private tutors — a practice which soon became 
general, theological students being everywhere 
numerous and cheap — or (as was the case particularly 
in Germany, so superabundantly provided with 
courts and princes and aU the grades of nobility) 
separate schools were established for the youth of the 
aristocracy, who preserved also in social life a more 
exclusive attitude in Germany than anywhere else. 
Indeed, in 1673, the knighthood of Saxony proposed 
to introduce the practice of christening in private, on 
the ground that it was ‘‘ degrading for a child of good 
birth to be baptised with the same water that had 
been used for common children! ” The interests of 
the new autocracy pointed in the same direction, 
since, as has been pointed out, the schools for noble- 
men — ^particularly those founded during the 
eighteenth century — ^were essentially institutions 
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for the training of officials for the higher posts in the 
military and civil service. 

Their de- In the nineteenth century the Ritter- Akaiemien 

ninSeenth out. The nobility had lost, their exclusive 

century, privileges in State and Society, whilst the middle 
classes, recovering some of their former influence by 
education and increasing prosperity, had regained 
the social right of intermarriage and intercourse as 
well as legal parity in the civil and, to a certain degree, 
even in the military service of the State. The sons 
of the nobility now returned to the higher school?, 
frequented also by the burgher class, and the course 
of studies, provided by the Gymnasien ” and the 
universities, became an indispensable ^ preliminary 
condition of every higher appointment, at least in 
the civil service, while even the military education 
of the future officers in the Kadetten-Anstalten was 
shaped more or less after the model of the Real- 
gymnasien. 

Subjects The general character of the Ritter-Akademien 
determined by the object they were intended to 
serve. They ,were destined to provide the new 
aristocracy with a pohte modem education, such as 
was appropriate to their position, thus realising the 
new educational ideal of the galant-homme. The 
instruction in modem languages and sciences occu- 
pied the first place. Some knowledge of Latin had, 
of course, not yet become quite superfluous for a 
gentleman of quality; but he certainly could do 
without Latin composition in prose and verse, as 
being no longer of any use at court or in public life. 
On the other hand it was indispensable that he 
should master the Frenchtlanguage, and desirable 
that he should understand Italian and perhaps 
Spanish, or, latter on, English. As to the instruction 
in sciences, the days of scholastic philosophy were 
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over; it was no longer considered of any account in 
the great world. Mathematics and natural science, 
on tb^ other hand, were of essential value, not only 
in themselves, . but also in their significance as . 
foundations of a new philosophy and general view 
of the world and no less in their application to the 
technical arts of war and peace, such as fortification, 
architecture, mechanics, etc. This new education, 
providing as it did for the requirements of modem 
public life, further included German history, legal 
^listory, politics and geography; the genealogy of 
the ruling houses, heraldry and similar subjects, were 
also deemed useful arts for the future courtier. 

Some information about public and private law, 
moral philosophy, and the law of Nature completed 
the education of the modern man of the world. 

A prominent place was also given to the “ Exer- Games 
cilia ” — chivalric and courtly arts, such as riding, and sports, 
vaulting, fencing, dancing, tennis. The prospectuses 
and programmes of the various establishments laid 
great stress on these subjects, and the respective 
courts placed their stables and drill-masters at the 
disposal of the pupils. If a court had its residence 
in the same town a prospect was sometimes held out 
of some intercourse with court society as an oppor- 
tunity for acquiring court manners and elegant 
deportment from the best models. At the same time 
the future officer and cavalier thus had a chance of 
finding protectors, influential friends and aristocratic 
connections — in short, all that was necessary for his 
welfare and advancement. 

This short description of the Ritter-Akademien may influence 
serve to indicate their modern character and utili- of 
tarian aims. The secondary schools of the nineteenth 
century have adopted some of thoo subjects first mien. 
introduced by them, above all the physical exercises, 
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which were quite unknown in the old grammar 
schools, and the modem languages and sciences, 
which were first mcluded in the curriculum qf the 
grammar school in the eighteenth and became 
gradually recognised as subjects of the same import- 
ance as the old languages during the nineteenth 
century. But the educational activity of the Ritter- 
Akademien was not restricted to the intellectual 
sphere. Like the old territonal schools, which they 
also resembled in that they were boarding-schools, 
they were, above all, institutions for 'the moraf 
training of youth during their nper years. Had 
they been preserved and adapted to altered con- 
ditions and circumstances, had their doors been 
opened to the middle classes, they might have 
been developed into institutions filling the same place 
in Germany as the colleges in America. Representing 
a transition stage between the school and the uni- 
versity they might have provided a sound introduc- 
tion to science and philosophy, whilst affording at 
the same time a brqader and freer social training 
for the well-to-do and cultured classes. 


II. The Universities 

Rapid At the end of the seventeenth century the reputa- 
progress. universities in Germany as in other 

countries had fallen to a very low ebb. They were 
regarded by that age of courtly culture as obsolete 
and dying institutions. Vigorous personalities like 
Leibnitz, and also Lessing, kept away from them. 
By the end of the eighteenth century the universities 
had gained the Jeading position in the German world 
of intellect and science. The nature of this great 
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change and of its causes must now be briefly indi- 
cated. 

Thp new development originated in two new («) Halle. 
universities, those of Halle (1694) and Gottingen hy 
(1737), which were soon followed by that of Erlangen Ld free- ^ 
(1743). The university of Halle, the new foundation dom of 
of the rising state of Brandenburg-Prussia, was the anTfeach- 
first modem university, i.e., the first university in the ing. 
modem sense of the word, not only in Germany, but 
in Europe. The claim of Halle to this distinction lies 
in two main features. Firstly, it assimilated modem 
philosophy and science; and secondly, it was based 
on a new formal principle, that of freedom of thought 
and teaching. Until then, at the Protestant no less 
than at the Roman Catholic universities, the principle 
of an approved doctrine had prevailed, which the 
professors pledged themselves to hand down un- 
altered; this was the case above all in theology and 
philosophy, but also iif law and medicine. In HaUe, 
however, the principle of the Lihertas philosophandi 
had obtained from the first; modem philosophy and 
science made their entry' not in the shape of an 
officially established system of doctnne, but as 
conveying the principle of free thought and research. 

This completely changed the character of the 
university. It ceased to be a school of traditional 
doctrine and became the workshop of original 
scientific research and the pioneer of truth, taking 
the lead in the whole domain of intellectual life. 

The first teacher — one might say the intellectual Thom- 
foimder of the new university — was Chr. Thomasius, 
that great hater of scholastic philosophy and 
“ pedantic ” scholarship, a thoroughly modem man, 
and the first great representative of “ Enlighten- 
ment,” who occupied a university ch^r. At Leipsic, 
where he was bom in 1655 as the son of a professor, 
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he made his position as academical teacher impossible 
by his constant onslaughts on received opinions and 
time-honoured pedantries. Driven out by ^buse 
and persecution he betook himself to Halle in 
1690, almost as a fugitive^ and set up as a private 
lecturer. It was his activity in this quality which 
led to the foundation of the university (1694), at 
which he afterwards taught philosophy and German 
oratory, junsprudence and natural law. All his- 
endeavours had the one object of breaking the 
paralysing speU of the caste-hke seclusion maintained* 
by the scholars of the older generation, of bringing 
science and the universities into the closest connection 
with the actualities of life, of fiUmg the minds of 
students with enlightened ideas and useful knowledge 
in place of the old petrified erudition, antiquarian and 
antiquated. Hence the adoption of the German 
language in university lectures and scientific htera- 
ture ; it was necessary to br^k down the wall with 
which pedantic and arrogant scholars had surrounded 
themselves, that Latin waU behind which intellectual 
sterility and practical incompetence sought and found 
shelter. Frederick the Great spoke highly of 
Thomasius, mentioning him side by side with 
Leibnitz. In his opinion these were the two men 
who, of aH the modems, had done most for the 
enlightenment and education of the German people. 

Francke. During almost the whole time of his professorship 
at Halle Thomasius had a colleague in A, H. Francke, 
who was of an opposite turn of mind, but still in 
some respects a congenial spint. Bom at Lubeck 
{1663) and brought up and educated at the school of 
Gotha, he held a professorsljiip at Halle from 1691 
until his death in 1727, first of Oriental languages 
and then of theology. It was he who introduced 
Fietistic theology into the teaching of the German 
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universities, a theology which, contrary to, and, at 
the beginning, in open strife with the old militant 
orthodoxy, laid the principal stress on the subjective 
aspect of rehgion, on the working of salvation in the 
human soul, on'rehgion in the form of a religious life, 
on the praxis Christianismi. Moreover, in founding 
and governing the orphanage at Halle, as well as the 
vanous educational institutions connected with it, 
and in orgamsing the Seminarium Praeceptorum, he 
played another part of the most immediate and 
-momentous importance in the history of education. 
While Thomasius imbued the lawyers and officials of 
the young Prussian state with the spirit of modem 
enlightenment, the ascendency of which found a 
visible expression in the access of Frederick the 
Great, Francke imbued the preachers and teachers 
of Northern Germany with the spirit of practical 
Christiamty, quickening their interest in the training 
of youth and furnishing them with new methodical 
helps for the purposes of instruction. 

A third member of the university was Christian Wolff. 
Wolff, who was bom in 1679. He lectured on 
mathematics, physics and philosophy, mostly at 
HaUe, with the exception of the years from 1723 
to 1740, which he spent at Marburg. He was the 
first to found a system of modem philosophy, as 
based on mathematics and natural science, which 
lent itself to academical teaching; he and his pupils 
dominated the German universities and German 
education in general for over half a century, until 
Kant’s philosophy carried the day. The fundamental 
principle of this new academical philosophy was 
identical with the maxim of all consistent rationalism 
“Nothing without Sufficient reason!” Nothing 
happens without sufficient reason, for the law of 
causality governs all existence, anc^ nothing is valid 
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without sufficient reason, for logical demonstration 
governs all true knowledge. 

In this way Halle became the first home of academi- 
cal freedom and at the same time the strongh'bld of 
rationalism — first of philosophical," and later on, 
during the latter part of 'the century, also of theo- 
logical rationalism. The foundation of this university 
symbohsed the alliance of the Prussian State with the 
powers of intellectual progress — an alliance which 
was contracted with a clear consciousness of its sig- 
nificance. For the Prussian university at Halle wa?' 
founded in avowed opposition to the neighbouring 
Saxon universities at Wittenberg and Leipsic, which 
were highly conservative and strictly Lutheran. 
Even if we did not know this from other sources its 
adversaries would not leave us in doubt. A sa5dng 
then much in vogue ran thus; Halam tendis? 
ant pietista aut atheista reversurtis / ” “You are 
bound for Halle? You will oome back a Pietist or 
an Atheist! ” 

In the course of the eighteenth century this new 
university became the leading university on German 
soil, gradually forcing its own character upon the 
others. This development was furthered by the fact 
that Hanover (the second in importance of the 
North German states and connected with England 
through the person of its ruler) also established a new 
university, on the lines followed by Prussia. The 
university of Gottingen, founded in 1737, was at the 
same time an offshoot and a rival of the university of 
Halle. Modem science and philosophy, liberal 
theology and freedom of thought and teaching were 
now already regarded almost as a matter of course — 
so rapid was the progress of the new movement. 
The particular merit of the new university was that, 
at Gottingen, scientific research in the proper sense 
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was encouraged and fostered in all possible ways, 
above all, by the establishment of a library liberally 
administrated and, for those days, magnificently 
equipped, and further by the foundation of institutes 
devoted to the‘ study of the natural and medical 
sciences. Amongst the * subjects that flourished 
most at Gottingen the historical sciences, and more 
particularly the juristic and political sciences, 
occupied the first place. The faculty of Law here 
maintained a predominance which, at Halle, belonged 
<;o that of theology. During the second half of the 
century Gottingen became the favourite university 
of the whole German anstocracy, who went there to 
be initiated in the juristic and political sciences and 
at the same time to acquire polite and elegant 
accomplishments. The professors of Gottingen, fuUy 
alive to their own dignity and to the importance of 
their mission, enjoying a considerable income and 
high-sounding titles, and also distinguished not a 
little by their connection with a foreign court, 
materially assisted in that great change by which the 
unworldly and ‘‘ pedantic ” scholar and teacher of 
the seventeenth century was transformed into the 
well-bred man of the world, counting himself among 
the upper classes, and almost considering himself 
above teaching, who, in our own days, is known as 
“ university professor and Geheimrat (privy 
councillor).” It is worthy of notice that, at 
Gottingen, the study of the classics, which re- Classical 
mained in a very backward state at Halle, received 
a fresh impetus. Their representatives, J. M. 

Gesner, and above all Chr. G. He5me (1729-1812, at Cesneraifl?-* 
Gdttingen since 1763), ^succeeded in investing them Heyne. 
with a new significance' by abandoning the exercises ^ 
in Latin composition on Ciceronian models, as 
favoured by the older Humanists, arfd adopting the 
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methods of Neo-Humamsm, which directed its 
efforts towards the aesthetic and literary cnticism as 
well as the historical study of the ancients. Heyne’s 
lectures were attended by members of all faculties 
who valued intellectual refinement. • The establish- 
ment of a philological Seminar was another important 
development under the administration of He 3 me ; it 
almost became a training-coUege which supplied the 
whole of Northern Germany with higher teachers. 
Influence . By the end of the eighteenth century all the 
and^Gbt German universities had been reshaped after the 
tingen. model of HaUe and Gottingen, not only the Pro- 
testant but also the Roman Catholic universities; 
indeed, all German territories that still adhered to 
the Catholic faith took great pains in this age of 
enlightenment to come up to the superior level in 
matters of education which had been attained by 
their Protestant neighbours. The results of this 
whole transformation may be summarised under the 
following heads. 

(1) The spirit of modem philosophy and science 
had invaded the teaching in all faculties, first of all 
in that of Philosophy, which, for that reason, gained 
the leading position during this period, having been 
hitherto regarded as “ the lower faculty.” 

(2) The principle of freedom both in research and 
in teaching was generally accepted and — apart from 
occasional relapses — ^recognised by the Governments 
as the fundamental law of the university. 

(3) Essential changes had taken place in the 
method of academic teaching. The old lectio, i.e., 
the interpretation of standard text-books, had been 
replaced by the modem lecture, i.e., the systematic 
presentation of a science, as*was inevitable once the 
professors took up original scientific research. The 
traditional disputations were also dying out. Their 
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place was taken more and more by the Seminar 
connected with the various branches of learning, 
which did not aim, like the disputations, at the 
consolidation of a canon of estabhshed truths — for 
such a canon was no longer in existence, least of all 
in philosophy — ^but at an introduction to the in- 
dependent pursuit of learned studies, and, in the last 
resort, to original research, 

(4) The university lectures were generally delivered 
in German, as was inevitable, since they had 
^tssumed the character of free personal communica- 
tions on the parl^ of the professor. The only excep- 
tions were to be found in philosophical lectures and 
exercises, in which Latin was still adhered to here 
and there, and, of course, in the theological faculty 
of Roman Catholic universities, since Latin contmued 
to be the language of the international Church, 

(5) The study of the Classics everywhere ceased to 
aim at original literary production; the Neo-Latin 
literature had died out, and its place was taken by 
the study of ^ the ancients in the sense of Neo- 
Humanism, which sought to penetrate into the spirit 
of antiquity with the aim of furthering human 
culture. 

This permeation of the German universities by 
the new spirit helped them more than anything else 
in attaining that prominent position in intellectual 
and pubhc hfe which they have ever since enjoyed. 
At the very time when the French nation had, 
in the course of the Revolution, entirely abolished its 
universities, and when the English universities were 
looked upon as antiquated and obsolete institutions, 
hardly fit for any higl^er function than the further 
schooling of youth, the German people were hopefully 
looking up to their universities and w|.iting to receive 
impulse and direction from them not only in all 
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questions of science or philosophy, but even in the 
great issues of national life. 

The attitude of the German universities towards 
the learned academies and societies forms another 
characteristic feature. In France and- England 
scientific research was entirely taken over from the 
universities by the new academies which had been 
founded by the two courts during the seventeenth 
century, the “ Royal Society ” and the “ Acad^mis 
Roy ale,” and this state of things has, on the whole, 
remained unaltered to this day, for in those twb 
countries the universities are nqt the adequate 
representatives of national learning. In Germany 
academies were founded as they were elsewhere, the 
most important being that of Berlin, which was 
established in 1700 through Leibnitz’s untiring zeal. 
But they never gamed the same influence as those in 
Western Europe. The highest seat of learning in 
Prussia was not the Academy of Berlin but the 
university of HaUe, although the former was favoured 
with the most active support and even the personal 
participation of rulers like Frederick the Great, 
whereas the latter, depending on a most inadequate 
endowment, enjoyed, like the other universities of 
the kingdom, only a very grudging measure of the 
royal favour. As to Gottingen, since the court of 
Hanover residedin London, the “Society of Sciences ” 
was from the first a mere annex to the university. 
And on this same basis rests at present the existence 
and also the success of all German academies. While 
the universities are the real representatives of re- 
search and learning, the academies may be described 
as committees elected from^he body of university 
teachers for special branches of scientific work. 
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HI. The Secondary Schools 

The Schools clung to the old methods with greater First 
tenacity than the umversities and were slower in 
abandoning them. For obvious reasons they have Path- 
always been considerably later in following thefi'''ie‘s. 
general drift of progress. In some institutions, 
however, the first signs of the approaching modernisa- 
tion were early discernible. I could not, even if I 
wished, enter here into a detailed account of the 
innovations made here or there as early as in the 
second half of tne seventeenth century by some 
enlightened prince under the influence of the 
educational reformers, or by some headmaster or 
town-council striving to keep abreast with the 
practical needs of the time. The small Thuringian 
states in the heart of Germany were pre-eminent in 
this respect. A very wide influence soon began to 
emanate from the institutions founded by Francke at 
HaEe. He had been prepared for the university at 
the school of Gotha, winch Ernest the Pious had 
thrown open, like the other schools of his Duchy, to 
the “ new method of teaching,” as advocated by 
Ratichius, the didactic reformer. 

The Paedagogium of Halle, a boarding-school for xhe 
boys of the upper classes, which was placed on the Fa<&- 
footing of a royal institution m 1702, will serve as a 
t57pical illustration of the state of education during 
this transition period. The old course of instruction 
was still maintained, but new elements had been 
added to it. The main subject was Latin, taught Latin, 
with the old aim at complete mastery of the language 
for conversational and literary use. Some slight 
changes, however, were to be noted^in the method 
of teaching. Reading and writing were first taught 
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in German, while the general rules of grammar, the 
use of the various parts of speech and their inflections, 
were also first practised in the German language 
with the aid of object-lessons, the intuitive method 
of teaching being an idee.! pursued by the Halle 
pedagogues wherever it was possible. The text- 
books in use for the teaching of Latin grammar — an 
earlier one by Cellarius and a later one by J. Lange — 
' were likewise written in German. At the beginning 
of each lesson the pupils were made acquainted with 
the subject-matter treated of by the author who waS 
being read ; then the teacher gave^a verbal transla- 
tion, which the pupils had to repeat after him; and 
finally, grammatical forms were analysed and con- 
structed. All this shows the influence of the “ new 
method ” of Ratichius, although subjected to sensible 
modifications. In the upper stage Latin epistles and 
orations were not only composed but also publicly 
delivered; disputations were held in Latin, and the 
learned periodicals, written in Latin, were read and 
discoursed upon. Latin was also the language of 
instruction and conversation. In Greek and 
Greek, Hebrew the New and Old Testament were used as 
Hebrew, reading-books ; the method of instruction was similar 
to that pursued in regard to Latin, with the one 
exception that in these languages composition did 
not come within the scope of teaching. 

To the classical were now added the modem 
languages, French and German. The object of the 
German, instruction in German was “to make the pupils 
proficient in writing an elegant German stilum ” ; 
accordingly, a brief instruction was given in the art of 
oratory, which was afteiT^ards practised, with 
exercises in invention and disposition and also in 
declamation, order that aU that appertaineth 
to action and pronunciation be duly set forth and 
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observed.” No mention is made of German 
literature. In French, too, what was aimed at was French, 
not an introduction to French literature, but merely 
the acquisition^pf the language. Here again the 
New Testament was us^d as reading matter, its 
content being already familiar to the pupils; at the 
same time French conversation was practised 
assiduously. All this, however, was subject to the 
general rule that no more than three subjects should 
be taken up simultaneously, and that no fresh subject 
Should be started until the one taken up before had 
been mastered. i^Of languages, therefore, only two 
were to be taught side by side, Latin and Greek or 
Hebrew or French, “ that no one be overburdened 
with work nor confounded by the multitude of 
subjects, but rather the little that is attempted be 
treated the more thoroughly and accomplished the 
more speedily.” 

As to sciences, the subjects taught were mathe- Sciences, 
matics and natural science, history and geography; 
stress being laid, in all cases, on the use of object- 
lessons, and on practical applications. Thus "we 
find, in the case of geometry, that “ practice in the 
open field ” was to be added as soon as possible 
in arithmetic, to give only one instance, the fractions 
were presented in vivo (L^., in concrete examples). 

In summer botany was to be taught, either in the 
country or in the herbary (Hortus Medicus), in winter 
anatomy, with the aid of engravmgs and also 
now and then on the body of a dog.” The pupils 
were further taken to see artisans at work, in order 
to gain clear ideas of the products of human art and 
their manufacture, whiph afforded at the same time 
an opportunity for teaching them the Latin names of 
everything they saw. It should be ^ded that facili- 
ties were provided for manual training in turnery, 
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glass-grinding, wood-sawing, etc. The instruction in 
history comprised bibhcal and ecclesiastical history, 
but also the history of the German Emperors and of 
the modem States; pictures were ej^loyed td assist 
the memory, and maps were freely used. Geography 
was treated exclusively as an auxiliary subject in 
connection with history and politics. This part of 
the instruction was based on the text-books by 
Johann Hiibner, which aimed at committing the 
subject-matter to memory by questions and answers 
in catechetic form. 

Paramount importance was attached, throughout 
the whole course, to religious instruction, which was 
likewise adapted to practical ends, the real aim of the 
whole tuition at Halle being to impart a hving 
knowledge of God, of the misery of human sin, and 
of the salvation in Christ. In the upper stage the 
instruction led up to a course of theology, during 
which the principal tenets of Christian dogma were 
presented (m Breithaupt’s manual). It was this 
religious element which contributed more than any- 
thing else to the general victory of the ideas of the 
HaUe pedagogues; the influence of this Pietistic 
rehgious instruction may be traced in numerous 
School Regulations. Afterwards, a reaction set in; 
the generation which had been fed on rehgious 
revivals and prayers was pecuharly appreciative of 
the invectives of Voltaire — ^the age of Pietism was 
followed by the age of Enhghtenment! 

Another innovation deserves notice; the rigid old 
system of classes had been abandoned, the students 
being grouped differently in regard to the various 
subjects of instruction, accoj;ding to their progress 
in each individual subject. 

Thus, the Pg^edagogium of Halle attempted to 
combine the old classical course with the elements 
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of modern languages and sciences. It may be 
regarded as typical of the general aims of all the 
larger schools during the first half of the eighteenth 
centurj^. Abov^^U, French and mathematics had 
been introduced, we may^’ assume, at all the more 
important institutions — not as a rule, it is true, as 
essential and obligatory subjects, but rather in the 
form of private lessons, for which separate payment 
had to be made. The great masses of smaller 
grammar schools, on the other hand, were probably 
hUrdly reached as yet by these influences ; with them 
Latin grammar composition remained the one 
and all-important subject. 

The accession of Fredenck the Great marks the Second 
beginning of a new era, the age of Enlightenment. 

It was an era of rapid progress, on the part of the Fred'eri<^^' 
German people, towards intellectual liberty and the Great 
independence; in every sphere of its activity the 
inner life of the nation gained a new and richer 
content. As a philosophic interpretation of the 
universe the text-books of Wolff gained an un- 
restricted prevalence, and the spirit of his philosophy 
pervaded all branches of learning — especially theology 
and the political sciences. From about 1760 onward 
the deeper ideas of Leibnitz began to force their way 
through the surface of the Wolffian metaphysic. 

German literature emancipated itself from the 
imitation of French classicalism; poetical fire and 
vigour were imparted to it by Klopstock and Lessing. 
Winckelmann proclaimed and interpreted the noble 
beauty of Greek art, whilst Herder and Goethe taught 
men to appreciate in literature the power of the 
irrational creative impulse, the instinctive genius of 
nations and of individuals. Neo-Humanism with 
its worship of the Greeks rose on the intellectual 
horizon as a new power. New educational ideas and 

I 
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ideals found enthusiastic propagators. All these 
forces could not but leave their traces on the schools. 
The sweeping reorgaiusation of the secondary schools 
which they ultimately brought ah^-ut did not take 
place, it is true, until the following century. But in 
some respects they led the activity of the schools into 
new channels even as early as the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

New In the first place the endeavours of Gesner and 

Heyne at their philological Seminar in Gottingen had 

Greek. the result that the study of Greek was taken up wifh 
renewed energy, not only at the ui^versities, but also 
at the schools. The age of Utilitarianism, Realism 
and Pietism had held it only in very moderate 
esteem; indeed, had Greek not been safeguarded by 
its importance for Protestant theology it would 
probably have been dropped altogether. The nse 
of Neo-Humanism inaugurated a new valuation of 
things, which was furthered by the new outburst of 
poetic inspiration no less than by the new educational 
ideas of Rousseau. It was felt that there are higher 
interests than those of general utility, that 
“ humanity ” and a liberal education of the intellect 
are of absolute value in themselves. And in that 
respect nothing was considered of greater importance 
than a knowledge of Greek and some familiarity 
with Greek literature. It seemed impossible that 
any education which aimed at imparting the highest 
culture could dispense with the Greek language. 
- The School Regulations for Brunswick-Liineburg of 
1737, which were amongst the most important and 
elaborate issued in any part of Germany for the 
higher schools, were the first to lay renewed stress on 
Greek. “If any one be destined for a studious 
career, let hiimnot shirk his Greek lessons, inasmuch 
as he 'would thereby himself suffer irretrievable 
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loss. . . . Whoever takes pleasure in study of any 
kind cannot provide better for his future delectation 
than by acquiring some mastery of this language. . , . 
From\hat source the old Romans derived most of 
their wisdom and learning, but hardly even a trifling 
part of those treasures was incorporated m their 
extant writings. ... He who reads the classic 
writers, studying mathematical reasoning at the same 
time, trains his mind to distinguish what is true or 
false, beautiful or unsightly, fills his memory with 
manifold fine thoughts, attains skill in grasping the 
ideas of others j«^s well as in fluently expressing his 
own, acquires a number of excellent maxims for the 
improvement of the understanding and the will, 
and thus learns by practice nearly all that a good 
compendium of philosophy could teach him in system- 
atic order and dogmatic form.” These are, in a 
few words, the ideas which we hear again and 
again during the following years, and which led to 
the Greek authors being re-introduced into schools. 

Homer and Hesiod were mentioned in the Brunswick 
Regulations side by side with Gesner’s Chrestomathy . 
Euripides and Sophocles, Plato and Demosthenes, 
were added to the course of the Territorial Schools by 
the Regulations issued for the Electorate of Saxony 
in 1773, of which Emesti was the author. The 
gnomic writings of dubious origin, which had formerly 
been used exclusively for the instruction in Greek 
besides the New Testament, were now supplanted by 
the Greek Classics. 

These changes also affected the method of teaching New ^ 
languages. Ernesti recommended that, hand in of 
hand with the careful and minute (or, as he termed JnsfruS^^ 
it, the statary ”) reading of the various authors tiou. 
should go a cursory ” reading, thai former having 
language and style in view, the latter being directed 
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1788) of a public Leaving Examination (the “ 
turienten-Examen to be held at the classical schools ; 
this measure paved the way for the sharp demarcation 
of scHbol and university studies which was accom- 
plished during the ninetetoth century. 

One special merit of the age of Enlightenment The^i^d^/- 
cannot be passed over here. It was this age which ^ 
not only clearly recognised the need of a higher grade 
school as apart from the classical secondary school- 
producing a voluminous literature, in which this 
demand was set forth and defined — but also led the 
way in calling this new institution into being. Here 
again the first iiApetus came from Halle. As early 
as at the beginning of the eighteenth century Arch- 
deacon Semler of Halle had made an attempt at 
setting up such a school or rather courses for the 
further instruction of adults in mathematics, 
mechanics, natural knowledge and handicrafts, 
which did not meet, however, with any lasting success. 

It was again a former student of HaUe, J. J. Hecker, 
preacher at the Church of the Holy Tnmty in Berlin, 
who now actually called into existence the first 
institution of this kind which was successful and 
prosperous, the “ okonomisch-mathematische Real- 
schule'^ which is still carried on, in a remodelled 
shape, in its old home in the Kochstrasse. The 
prospectus issued in 1747 offered (besides elementary 
religious instruction) German, French and Latin, and 
further history, geography, geometry, mechanics, 
architecture and drawing. Various industrial courses 
were also connected with this school, which soon made 
progress and was followed by similar foundations in 
a number of towns. Jt should be noted that, like 
the institutions at Halle, it soon began to extend its 
influence, in the quality of a traiiing-college for 
teachers, beyond the ranks of its own pupils. 
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Social Here, again, it becomes obvious that the develop- 
changes. jj^ent of educational institutions is determined m 
its course by the general progress of civilisation and 
social life. It was the gradual rise of the cit^^s and 
the trading classes which'’ created the demand for 
this new type of schools, a course of instruction, that 
is to say, transcending the scope of the ordinary 
primary school — ^not in the direction of classical and 
university education but in the preparation of the 
pupils for the actual needs of modem life. 

Basedow’s In this connection may be mentioned-}. B. Bas^- 
^hrott (1724-1780), the leader of theii^ Philanthropin- 

7iuin^' istic ” movement. Its principal object was to make 
room — either by the side of, or in opposition to the 
antiquated classical studies of the old grammar 
schools — ^for an education which was in touch with 
real life and in accordance with human nature and 
the spirit of the age, an education which may be 
described by such terms as modern, realistic, middle- 
class. Basedow had been professor at the Ritter- 
Akademie of Soro in Seeland, and the “ Philanthrop- 
which he founded at Dessau (in 1774) with the 
assistance of Prince Leopold, was a middle-class 
edition of the Ritter-Akademie with a tinge of 
Rousseau’s ideas. The life of the pupils was arranged 
with a view to conformity with Nature, courtly 
accomplishments being abandoned. Ambition was 
called in as the principal aid of education, the rod 
being replaced by a system of visible rewards for good 
conduct. The character of the instruction — ^modern, 
utilitarian and encyclopaedic — ^is well illustrated by 
Basedow’s Elementarwerk, a selection from all the 
branches of learning for the use of schools. The 
method of teaching aimed at transforming learning 
into amusing play, and this was particularly the case 
inthe teaching of languages. French and Latin were 
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learnt by living nse; to begin with, they were used 
in play, and afterwards, complete mastery was 
attained by their use as languages of instruction in the 
sciences, quite in accordance with the ideas of the 
seventeeuth-cen-tury refowiers. The great expecta- 
tions, cherished even by judicious men like Zedlitz 
and Kant in regard to the Dessau establishment, were 
not fulfilled, at least not directly. After a pro- 
tracted period of decline the Philanthropinum ” 
came to an end. The reason must be sought partly 
4n Basedo^y’s own incompetence — ^he was a powerful 
agitator, who h^ some skill m the arts of advertise- 
ment, but not much in those of the ruler and ad- 
ministrator — but partly also in the rise of Neo- 
Humanism, the literary leaders of which had nothing 
but contempt for the “ Philanthropinistic ” move- 
ment, although it was supported by men so little to 
be despised as the excellent Campe and the ‘‘ plain- 
dealing” Salzmann, Even Raumer’s History of 
Education still breathes this hatred and humanistic 
contempt of anything that smacks of philanthrop- 
inism,” “ realism ” and utilitarianism.” Some of 
the scattered seeds, however, grew up and bore fruit. 
Above all, it should not be forgotten that the 
Philanthropinum and the institutions which were 
founded as its off-shoots, amongst others at Schnep- 
fenthal near Gotha, were the first to pay due regard 
and consideration to physical exercises. Nor can it 
be said that the efforts to make some room for 
happiness in school life have left no traces. Com- 
pared with the schools of the eighteenth century, 
which were swayed by the ever-present fear of the 
rod, the schools of our own days are very “ phil- 
anthropic ” institution? indeed — ^notwithstanding the 
imceasing complaints about cruelties and hardships, 
which seem to fall to the teacher’s l5t at all times] 
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IV. The Primary Schools 

State con- The principal innovation during this period was 
compuf- taking over of the primary schools -from the 

sory at- ChuTch by the State, the compulsory attendance of 
tendance. a.U children at school being recognised and enforced 
as a civic duty. Up to the sixteenth century the 
primary school was little more than an annex of the 
Church. At the end of the eighteenth century it 
was, in aU German countries, no longer, an ecclesi- 
astical but a political institution.^ The State had 
assumed full control over the Schools, although 
clergymen continued to be entrusted to a large extent 
with the exercise of that power in the name of the 
State. In the sixteenth century school attendance 
was regarded as a duty towards the Church, being 
enjoined by visitation charges and admonitions from 
the pulpit with varying success. At the end of the 
eighteenth century it was generally acknowledged 
that education belonged to the sphere of civic duties, 
which implied an obligation on the part of the com- 
munity to contribute towards the maintenance of 
the schools, and an obligation enforced, if necessary, 
by penalties on the part of the family to see to the 
attendance of their children. 

This prmciple of compulsory school attendance 
was proclaimed, as far as I know, for the first time 
in the School Regulations issued for Weimar in 1619. 
Clergymen and schoolmasters were requested to 
provide a register containing the names of all boys and 
girls between six and twelve years of age “ in order 
that such parents as refuse tq send their children to 
school may be exhorted and, if necessary, compelled 
by the secular ^authorities to perform the duties 
devolving upon them.” The pupils were to attend 
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school without interruption during the whole year, 
summer and winter, “ never missing a single day or 
even hour, excepting at harvest-time, when they shall 
have four weeks, and during the wakes or Church 
festivals, when they shall have a few days’ holiday.” 

The famous Schul-Methodus, issued by Ernest the 
Pious of Gotha in 1642, adopted this principle, 
stipulating that all children should continue their 
attendance at school from the completion of their 
fifth year “until they shall have learnt all they 
cTught to know and been pronounced fit for discharge 
by those in authority.” For every lesson from 
which the children were absent the parents were 
fined a penny for the first and more for each following 
offence, up to sixpence. It is probably not wrong to 
surmise that these Regulations of the pious Duke 
were the first of all School Regulations that rvere 
carried into effect without any very considerable 
deductions. With untiring energy he personally 
watched over the educational affairs of his little 
country, true to his device: Princeps oiiosus Deo 
exosus.” - 

In the course of the following century all Pro- Prussia, 
testant territories followed his example in issuing 
similar regulations, with hardly any exceptions. 
Particulars are to be found in Vorbaum’s Collection 
of Protestant School Regulations. On the whole, 
the smaller territories led the way, the larger ones 
being considerably later. I will confine myself here 
to giving a few details concerning the course of 
development in Brandenburg-Prussia. Really 
effective measures were not taken here until the 
reign of Frederick Wiliam I. The good intentions 
of the Great Elector were thwarted by the dissension 
between the Protestant and Catholi<ss — the d5masty 
had adopted the Reformed faith in 1613. His 
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successor, the first King of Prussia, was too much 
given to courtly display to care much about the 
education of the masses. It was quite the other 
way about with Frederick William I. He, ^ took a 
much greater interest in ^ the lower orders than in 
learning and education. He was a supporter of 
Francke, whom he held in high esteem, and his 
principal object was to make the cardinal truths of 
Christiamty accessible to everybody. But neither 
did he shut his eyes to the importance of some 
elementary schooling for the economic, proficiency 
of his subjects and soldiers. It <was he who first 
made school attendance compulsory in Prussia by 
the rescripts he issued in 1716 and 1717, at the same 
time placing the schools, especially in the country, 
on a sound economical basis, as far as lay in his 
power. A definite stage in the development we are 
tracing is marked by the General School Regulations 
GenerahLand-SchuhReglement,^^) issued by his 
successor, Fredenck the Great, in 1763. In these 
Regulations it was laid down that compulsory school 
attendance should begin at the latest with the fifth 
and last until the thirteenth or fourteenth year, 
until they shall not only be well versed in the 
principal doctrines of Christianity and proficient in 
reading and writing, but also able to answer questions 
on the knowledge imparted to them out of the 
approved manuals of instruction.” Absence from 
school was punished by fines paid into the school- 
funds. Daily school hours were, as usual, from 
eight to eleven o’clock in the morning and, with the 
exception of Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 
one to four o’clock in the afternoon. The mainten- 
ance of the school and the dwelling-house of the 
teacher went tq the account of the parish ; for the 
r&t the teacher depended on the school money, 
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which was assessed at three farthings per week for 
the ABC class, a penny for those who could read, 
and three halfpence for those who could read and 
write ; ^n summer, however, only two-thirds of these 
charges were to be made. In cases of need they were 
to be defrayed out of the church offerings or the 
parish funds. The school inspection was entrusted 
to the clergyman and the Sufenntendent^^ the school 
to be visited once a year by the latter and twice a 
week by the former, who had also to confer with the 
teachers and to give lessons. 

For the time^being the subjects of instruction Subjects 
remained the same as in the sixteenth century: 
reading, writing, religious instruction and; singing. 
Arithmetic and various information concerning 
nature and history were added by slow degrees. 

Latin, on the other hand, which had been mentioned 
in the Weimar Regulations of 1619 as being taught 
in the village schools, was dropped; in the Gotha 
Methodus it was no longer mentioned. In its 
later editions, however, some instruction was pre- 
scribed in natural and historical knowledge for the 
upper stage, after the pupils had come to the end of 
all other lessons. Besides arithmetic they were to 
be taught some geometry and natural history, and 
something of the institutions of their country, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, always beginning with what 
was nearest their interests and what they had before 
their eyes. In the Prussian Regulations of 1763 the 
substance of teaching was still restricted to reading, 
writing, religious instruction, singing and a little 
arithmetic. Beyond this only a Berlin reading-book 
was mentioned, giving^ general information about 
God, the world and mankind,” together with a small 
booMet destined for the instruction of village 
* See p. 77. 
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children in various necessary and useful knowledge. 
Somewhat more was attempted by the School 
Regulations for the Electorate of Saxony of 1773. 
Besides arithmetic, which was carried on by the most 
proficient students up to !he rule of three, the more 
advanced pupils were “ to be made acquainted, in an 
entertaining narrative manner, with the most 
indispensable and serviceable facts of geography, 
ecclesiastical and political history (m the first place, 
of Saxony), with the principal tenets of the Augsburg 
Confession, with some knowledge about municip' 5.1 
and agricultural affairs, trades ^and handicrafts, 
spintual and secular offices, canon* and civil law, and 
with the use of the calendar, the newspapers and 
Retarding similar things of general usefulness.” Modest as 
influences, sounds this delineation of the general aims there is 
reason to believe that reality still fell short of it to a 
very considerable degree. To begin with, the en- 
forcement of compulsory attendance met with serious 
obstacles, such as poverty, carelessness, indolence, 
obstinacy on the part of the parents, and also egotism 
on the part of masters and mistresses. Everywhere 
we meet with exemptions, one of the most usual being 
this — that, in summer, school was to be held only on 
three days each week, and then only during half the 
day. The collecting of the fines, moreover, must 
often have presented great difficulties. At the same 
time it may be assumed that, at the end of this period, 
there was hardly a child who had received no school- 
ing at all. Internal obstacles, however, had also to 
be contended with, such as overcrowding of the 
schools, and, above all, the generally insufficient 
The training of the teachers. Nq professional education 
teachers, teachers in the proper sense was yet in existence. 
Normal Schools or training-colleges Lehrer^ 
Semimre ”) were only just appearing here and there 
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above the horizon ; the Prussian orphanages founded 
at Konigsberg, Zullichau, Stettin, etc., after the 
model of Halle, and, later on, Hecker’s Realschule ” 
{see p. =J33) offered facilities of this kind within 
small limits. In "many ca^es, no doubt, the clergy- 
men devoted themselves to the education of the 
teachers with unselfish interest ; in the Regulations of 
1763 the instruction of teachers was made one of 
their duties. As for the great masses of village 
schoolmasters, however, the former state of things 
r€:?nained unaltered. They had never learnt any- 
thing beyond what they had picked up themselves 
at some village school or other in their earlier days. 
In larger villages, where there was a church, the post 
of schoolmaster was regularly filled by the parish 
clerk; in the smaller villages by artisans, especially 
those of sedentary habits, eking out a scanty income, 
to which they considered it worth while to add the 
few pence they received as school money. Indeed, 
as late as 1738, the Prussian country schoolmasters 
were granted the tailoring monopoly within their 
respective villages for the improvement of their 
economical position. Some reading and writing, 
with the addition, at most, of a httle arithmetic, 
was, of course, all that such men could manage; 
method of any kind was out of the question. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, in many cases, the 
instruction never went beyond the first rudiments. 
Even in schools of a little higher standing, especially 
where the attendance was irregular, many children 
never achieved anything beyond a little reading and 
knowing a few things by heart. This state of things 
is familiar to me, as i^ stiU prevailed in the small 
viUage school (containing only one class) where I 
received my first instruction. For npt a few of the 
pupils who attended school only during the winter 
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months the instruction in reading was never any- 
thing else but a torture, protracted through years, 
from saying the alphabet and formation of syllables 
to the deciphering of complete words, witt^ut any 
real success in the end, while writing was nothing 
but a rough and wearisome tracing of the letters, 
the net result of all the toil being the gabbling of 
the Catechism and a few Bible texts and hymns, 
learnt by heart over and over again. 

Success of One might well ask: Did it pay to enforce com- 
pulsory attendance if that was all the school had to 
tSiice. offer? Would the authorities not^have been better 
advised in letting the matter rest 'v^th the free choice 
of the parents if nothing better could be achieved 
by compulsion? It is not difficult to understand 
Pestalozzi’s wrath in speaking of such compulsory 
instruction as a murder of the soul if we consider 
how the natural powers of the body, the senses and 
the intellect were crippled during the years of im- 
prisonment in the schoolroom in gazing at dead 
letters and learning formulas by heart that were not 
even understood. Still, it was the way to further 
progress, a way which, dark though it was, led 
towards light. Indeed, it was this very enforcement 
of compulsory school attendance that awakened a 
sense of duty in all men of a more susceptible con- 
science, calling for the reorganisation of the existing 
arrangements. In filling the schools with pupils 
the State had taken a duty upon itself which was 
not to be shirked — ^the duty of providing teachers 
who were fitted by professional training to become 
real educators of the people. For some time to come, 
it is true, rulers continued tp turn a deaf ear to the 
dictates of this duty. It is well known that Frederick 
the Great ordered superannuated soldiers to be 
appointed as schoolmasters, so that neither soldiers 
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nor schools might cost him anything. If this was 
the standpoint of Frederick the Great, if he saw a 
social danger in any education of the country-folk 
that we^t beyond the firs|^ rudiments, “ or else they 
will run away,” he said, into the towns and become 
clerks and what not! ” it would be unfair to be too 
hard on the country squires for not being over- 
zealous as patrons of the village schools, even in 
discharging their bare liabilities. 

It would be ungrateful not to mention in this F. E. v. 
connection the name of a nobleman in the March of 
Brandenburg, which stands out as a bright spot in 
the educational iiistory of Brandenburg-Prussia, 
the name of Frederick Everard von Rochow of 
Rekahne near Brandenburg. Feeling it to be the 
duty of the aristocracy to raise their subjects to a 
higher standard of hving, he took the warmest in- 
terest in the improvement of the schools on his estates 
and furthered it by his personal assistance, hberally 
providing for teachers and schools, and even writing 
text-books for the pupils and reading-books for his 
peasants. Looked at askance by many of his com- 
peers he saw his worth recognised by a man like 
Baron von Zedhtz, and his schools met with some 
success in providing an example for others. He also 
had the principal share in the foundation of the first 
training-college in the proper sense established in 
1778 by the cathedral chapter of Halberstadt, of 
which he was a member. 

It must not be left unmentioned that, besides the Private 
public schools, a very considerable number of private 
schools was in existence. They were particularly 
numerous in the town^j, where they were not un- 
frequently persecuted as “ hedge schools,” but baffled 
aU attempts at extermination, which* would seem to 
prove that there was a demand for them. Some of 
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these private enterprises were permanent institutions 
with a considerable number of pupils, others repre- 
sented only small circles, called into being by tempor-. 
ary needs, either a tutor (or governess^ being 
engaged conjointly by somi families for their children 
or a few pupils being hunted up by some person in 
need of a hvmg. We hear numerous complaints 
about such private schools — on account of the school 
money of which the public schools were despoiled, 
or of truants who had absconded from school disci- 
pline. Nor were insinuations against 4:iLe teaching, 
especially religious instruction, in such hedge 
schools less frequent. As to the teaching itself, 
it hardly differed from that in the public schools, 
the teachers being in both cases self-taught and 
untrained. It was not unti Ithe training colleges 
were fairly started and the public schools in progress 
of reorganisation that those parasitic growths 
gradually died out. 

This may suffice concerning the development of 
educational institutions during the eighteenth 
century. 

Other edu- Another factor, however, of great importance, 

cationai xxiust be mentioned. It was likewise in this period, 
and more particularly since the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, that a new educational influence of 
momentous significance began to compete with 
Church and school — I mean general reading. It 
was not until then that the German people, i.e., the 
masses of the lower middle classes, formed the habit 
of reading for the sake of improving their minds. 
Hitherto religious books, such as the Holy Scripture, 
the book of hymns, and collgctions of sermons, had 
been read for the sake of religious edification. But 
now people began to turn to secular books in order 
to eifiighten their understanding, to add to their 
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knowledge of the world, and to rectify their opinions. 
Chr. Thomasius was the first of that new class of 
waters who did not aim at the advancement of learn- 
ing, nor\at rehgious instnXction, but at the general 
enlightennfent of all classes. His German Monthly 
Journal (1688) was the first periodical, as his treatises 
(also m German) on the philosophical sciences, 
especially logic and ethics, were the first handbooks 
for educated readers of all classes,” as publications 
of^that kind would be styled nowadays. Thomasius 
himself described his Introduction to the Art of 
Reasoning on the ’title-page as a book ''wherein is 
pointed out, in an easy manner, comprehensible to 
all reasonable persons, no matter of what class or 
sex, the method of distinguishing between what is true, 
probable and false without the aid of syllogistics, 
and of discovering new truths.” Evidently it was 
altogether the " general,” including the " fair,” 
reader whom he had in view, the real object of his 
book being to encourage the reader not to be over- 
awed by the " pedantic ” learning prevailing at the 
universities, but to confide in his own common sense. 
In the same track followed Chr. Wolff’s Reasonable 
Ideas on the various philosophical sciences, although 
written in a somewhat more academical spirit, and 
afterwards, the great number of books about popular 
philosophy, published during the second half of the 
century, including the French treatises issued by the 
Berlin Academy under Frederick the Great. The 
Monthly Journal was soon joined by the so-called 
" moral ” weekly papers. The object of this new 
class of periodicals, which had been introduced from 
England via Hamburg, was to administer " enlighten- 
ment ” to the reader in .small rations, to ensure its 
digestibility. At Leipsic, Gottschec?— who edited 
one of these papers — ^the Vernunftige Tadkrinnen — 

K 
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started on his fruitful activity with the view to 
stimulate the production of a German literature in 
prose and verse. Critical periodicals began to 
mediate between authors and readers, ^Haller, 
Klopstock and Gellert became the favourite writers 
of the German people. In this way an educated 
public grew up during the eighteenth century, which 
•^followed the movements of the intellectual world 
with the hveliest interest. To the influence of 
general reading was added that of the theatre, which 
was another great educational force, calted into beirfg 
by the age of Enlightenment and tnade subservient 
to its pedagogic and moral ideas. Eor the new stage 
did not aim at mere amusement; its object was, 
above all, to improve the morals and the intellect of 
the attentive spectator, enlightening him about 
virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, and their conse- 
quences. It was also during this period that juvenile 
literature first made its appearance. All kinds of 
books for boys and girls (containing instructive and 
moralising stones, poems, anecdotes and conversa- 
tions), tales of adventure, and even weekly papers 
for children — the most successful being Chr. F. 
Weisse’s Kinderfreund — saw the light during this 
didactic age, so happy in the belief that no one 
having once witnessed effective and pathetic scenes, 
representing what is good and right, could ever do 
what is evil and wrong! This age of enlightenment 
confidently shared the Sdcratic assurance that no one 
would err knowingly and willingly, a conviction 
which was, indeed, the basis of its own ardent and 
sanguine enthusiasm for anything concerned with the 
training and education of youth. 
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V. The Roman Catholic Territories 

The l^oman Catholic an*^ Protestant sections of the « ju/iaa- 
German people which, after the great schism of the^^^=^^-’' 
sixteenth century, had pursued their own separate 
ways found each other again on the common ground 
of Enlightenment during the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century. In the domain of education no less 
than of philosophy and science, of language and 
literature, tl^e- Roman Catholic territories made great 
efforts to come ^up with the advance which their 
Protestant neighbours had made upon them. It is 
impossible to enter into details here ; I will only give 
an outline of the course of development in the two 
leading states. In the territories governed by the 
Habsburg and Wittelsbach dynasties comprehensive 
educational reforms, extending from the universities 
down to the primary schools, were started about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, in Austria under 
Maria Theresa, in Bavana under Maximilian Joseph 
III., their principal object being everywhere to bring 
the educational institutions under the control of the 
State, to secularise and modernise teaching, and to 
introduce instruction in scientific and historical 
knowledge. 

In Vienna modern science and modem methods Austria, 
were introduced under the superintendence of the 
Court physician, G. van Swieten, a Dutchman by 
birth, first in the medical faculty, which was then 
followed by the others. The secondary schools were 
the next to be taken in hand. The renown of the 
Jesuits, who had hitherto occupied the leading 
position in this department, had long been declining. 

The aristocracy, who had principally come to them 
for their education, and who had, during the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries, found here more or less 
what they required, had become as tired in Austria as 
elsewhere of logical and metaphysical disputations, of 
humanistic eloquence and ^academical poetry. For 
this reason a younger religious Order, that of the 
Piarists, who were less averse to meeting the demands 
of modern times, had established itself m competition 
with the Jesuits. In 1752 a new Order of Studies 
was forced upon their institutions, including the 
German language and the modem sciences in the 
course of instruction, and placing the schools und^ 
the supervision of State officials. When the Order 
of the Jesuits was suspended in 1773 the property of 
their colleges was confiscated, to be devoted principally 
to the reorganisation of the primary schools. The 
Piarist Marx was the author of the Order of Studies, 
which was next to be issued (in 1775); he too laid 
stress on the instruction in German, science and 
history, and further instituted a Leaving Examina- 
tion, which was to be the only passport giving access 
to the studies in the philosophical faculty. The 
primary schools were reorganised by Abbot Felbiger 
of Sagan, after the model of Hecker’s estabhshments 
in Berlin. In his earlier years he had been active 
as a reformer m Silesia, after it had become Pmssian, 
and had then obtained leave to obey a call from the 
Empress of Austria, where General Regulations 
for Normal, Grammar and Elementary Schools ’’ 
( “ All^emeine Schulordnung fur die deutschen 
Normal-, Haupt- und Trivialschulen ” ) were 
issued in 1774 in accordance with his advice. 

In Bavaria it was a pupil of Chr. Wolff, J. A. 
Ickstatt, on whose initiative ihe reorganisation, first 
of the university of Ingolstadt(i752) and afterwards 
of the secondai^y and primary schools, was accom- 
plished, new regulations being issued in 1774, one 
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year after the suspension of the Order of the J esuits. 
Similar efforts carried the day, about the same time, 
in the large episcopal possessions along the Main 
and Rhjne. * 

The reforms in the R-oman Catholic states were Distin- 
marked by a certain suddenness. Whereas in theP'*“S 
Protestant North the progress of things followed a Cathohc 
gradual and organic development, in Austria and and Pro- 
Bavaria the authonties ^'decreed Enlightenment! 

]pL many ca^s a tendency made itself felt towards 
bureaucratic routine and supervision, which lay 
heavy on teachers and students alike. There was an 
impatience to see early fruits, a bigoted utilitarianism 
manifesting itself particularly in the edicts of J oseph 
IL All this engendered an inclination towards 
equally sudden reaction, which made its appearance 
in Austria under Leopold II. , in Bavaria under 
Charles Theodore, and to which the episode connected 
with the inglorious name of Frederick William II. 

'' furnished a parallel in Protestant Germany. 


Epilogue 

Three principal tendencies are discernible in the Geneiai 
general course of educational development during 
this whole period — a steady extension of State con- 
trol, a progressive secularisation and a continuous 
widening of the whole current. Firstly, the manage- 
ment and supervision of educational institutions 
were taken over from the Church by the State, which 
soon began to appoint special officials for the purpose, 
although, in many oases, clergymen were pro- 
visionally left in charge to perform these duties in the 
name of the State. Secondly, theolftgy ceased to be 
the dominating influence, the subordination of all 
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teaching to the canon of Church dogma being 
abandoned. This was most clearly the case at the 
universities, where modern, philosophy and science 
had completely emancipated themselves from the 
control of the Church and had assumed the leading 
role. But also in secondary, and even in primary, 
schools denominational religious instruction had 
either lost the leading position or at least been com- 
pelled, as in the primary schools, to make room by its 
side for secular subjects. Thirdly, the cl asses comiijg 
under the influence of the educational institutions 
were ever growing in extent. The general adoption 
of the German language and the nationalisation of 
philosophy and literature called into being that broad 
stratum of the educated middle classes which reads 
books and periodicals, visits theatres and takes an 
interest in art and science as well as in public life. 
The first appearance of woman in society must like- 
wise be mentioned in this connection. The masses 
also advanced a stej), for although many of the 
primary schools of the eighteenth century hardly 
deserved the name of educational institutions, com- 
pulsory school attendance paved the way for that 
uplifting of the masses which was accomplished in 
the nineteenth century. 



CHAPITER III 


THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY — NEW 
IDEALS 

The aim of the present chapter is to give a somewhat 
more detailed description of the two great movements 
'Vhich, siae^the seventh decade of the eighteenth 
century, gamed the control over intellectual life, 
hitherto exercised by the ideas of the Enlightenment 
period — Naturahsm and Neo-Humanism. We have 
already met with their influences here and there in 
the preceding chapter, but their full force did not 
take effect until the great educational reorganisation 
took place at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The naturahstic bent of thought and feeling, which ^.Natur- 
formed such a prominent trait in the mental 
physiognomy of the last third of the eighteenth 
century, was inaugurated by Rousseau (1712-1788). Rousseau. 
Jean Jacque, as his contemporaries are fond of calling 
him, the citizen of Geneva, was one of the greatest 
rebels that ever lived. He rebelled agamst his whole 
age and all that it regarded as true and great, against 
its institutions and habits of life, against its ideas 
and standards of value. The same rebellion was 
forced upon the reader by his passionate words, 
breaking forth from the depths of a wounded soul. 
Everything that met his glance, everything of which 
his times were proud, filled him with indignation— 
the court and court life; upper-class society with its 
luxurious culture and the division of mankind, on 
which it rested, into the two clashes of masters and 
servants; the free-thinking philosophers and writers 
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who reviled that society, yet did not disdain to sit 
down at the same table; the Church, which pro- 
claimed the doctrines of the original depravity of 
human nature and of a hfe ^.o come, but had founded 
on these doctrines a kingdom of earthly .rale over 
human souls and accepted the reward of riches and 
luxuries for supporting the kingdom of this world. 
With the whole rebellious pride of the proletarian 
suddenly aroused to self-consciousness he took his 
stand against this whole world of glitter and pre- 
tence, of superficiality and lies, devoi^^f any reai, 
genuine, natural worth, such as appeals straight to 
the human heart and fills it with jay. 

So fundamental a readjustment of human values 
could only have arisen from a strong revulsion of 
man’s inmost nature. This revolt of a deep and 
passionate heart was directed against the whole 
principle of modern civilisation, against the prevaihng 
intellectualism, against that absolute rule of the 
understanding with its calculations and reflections, 
which culminated in the era of Enlightenment. That 
understanding aimed at reducing the whole world to 
concepts and formulae, in order that it might use 
these formula for the interpretation of reality, dis- 
torting or suppressing it wherever it would not fit in. 
This intellectuahstic rationalism, which had no 
respect for life and Nature, but forced them relent- 
lessly under the yoke of system and formula, was the 
real enemy against whom Rousseau brought to bear 
his passionate susceptibility to the realities of life. 
Till then the modem world had universally accepted 
the rationalistic view of life; it had regarded the 
understanding as the supreme power of man, guiding 
him through science to philoso]^y and enlightenment, 
thereby reformir^ his character and life, and thus 
leading him to civilisation and happiness. It was 
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this view against which Rousseau, in his first con- 
tribution to hterature, hurled his passionate protest; 
‘‘No! Art and science have not made man any 
better or more virtuous, hor even any happier! In 
the stat^.of Nature in which man knew nothing of 
science, but was guided by instinct and sentiment, he 
was happier far than with all this so-called civilisa- 
tion! ” It was this note, causing henceforth so 
strangely contrasting a discord in the jubilant paeans 
of progress, hitherto so harmonious, it was this 
negation cd^^he value of thought, science and 
civilisation which afterwards found its final ex- 
pression in the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 

With such feelings this critic of all recognised His 
standards of civilisation now proceeded to direct 
his searching glance to the methods of education, 
and a new flood of protest followed in his Emile 
(1762). Education, such as it is, he insisted, sup- 
presses and subjugates Nature instead' of setting it 
at liberty and making it perfect. Indeed, children 
are not even allowed to come in contact with Nature, 
with the world of real things. Almost from infancy 
they are hampered by concepts and formulae; learn- 
ing by rote is the method of instruction, mere eru- 
dition its goal. Accomplishments which can be 
paraded in society, foreign languages and miscellane- 
ous educational gew-gaws, are valued in the schools, 
whereas nothing is thought of sound judgment and 
practical wisdom which enable a man to find his 
proper attitude towards reality and life. Nor can 
anything better be said about the education of the 
character- The cultivation of the heart and will, 
high-mindedness and ijjianly self-assertion, are con- 
sidered of no account, nothing being coveted and 
aimed at but correct behaviour — ^'^onAuite ” and 
'' Savoir vivre.^’' Thus, we find everywhere con- 
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ventional instead of the natural, original and eternal 
standards of value, outward show and pomp instead 
of the truth and simplicity of Nature. No wonder 
that Nature offers resistance to such educational 
experiments, or that continuous compulsory training 
has to be resorted to in order to cram the youthful 
mind with such artificial accomplishments as the 
ability to rehearse the rules of the Latin grammar 
by heart, to acquire a smattering of some foreign 
languages, or to gabble uncomprehended and un- 
intelligible formulae of some theotefkal systeTn, 
The moral as well as the intellectual education of the 
young is made up of coercion and compulsion, of 
rebukes and punishments, destined to break the 
natural bent of their will and to hammer into them 
all manner of conventional propriety and morality, 
rules of behaviour and conduct in every shape and 
form. 

This is the negative aspect of Emile. But it has 
its positive side as well. Rousseau was not a 
pessimist; he did not, as Schopenhauer did, look 
npon civilisation and hfe entirely as a faux fas. 
In his opinion there is a life which is worth living — 
not indeed the unworldly life which the Church 
preaches by word, though not by practice, but the 
natural and original life, implanted by Nature herself 
and flourishing in every human being, not spoilt by 
pseudo-civilisation. There is, however, another kind 
of civilisation which does not make man bad and 
unhappy, and which consists in the mere development 
and perfection of his natural gifts and powers. For 
this civilisation Rousseau meant to pave the way by 
his new theory of education^ and no less by his new 
theory of politics, published simultaneously under the 
title Contrat social. True education, following the 
dictates of Nature, does not aim at training the 
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human mind after a preconceived system nor at 
drilling man for his position in society, but rather 
listens to the voice of Na\ture herself, of Nature, that 
is to say^ as constituting the individuality of the pupil, 
the trend of which is indicated by the impulsive 
stirrings of the toU. It allows elbow-room for the 
pupil to exercise his own powers and thus gain 
experience in the world of matter and mind — the 
only possible way to attain to effective insight as to 
t^e proper ^ttitude towards men and things. Such 
education ^on!ty assists the pupil in interpreting his 
own experiences* warding off, with a gentle hand, 
such as would be* too hard and destructive. No one 
can acquire either moral or intellectual culture 
except through his own exertions and experiences. 
Only what the intellect grasps by its own activity 
contributes to its cultivation, not what is pressed 
upon an inactive and indifferent mind from without. 
Indeed, the principal error of the prevailing system 
is this very belief that education can be forced on an 
unwilling mind. Just as nothing turns into organic 
growth but what is shaped by the inner formative 
principle, so nothing turns into mteHectual growth 
but what is assimilated by the mind’s own powers. 

The first maxim of any sound theory of Imowledge 
is correctly laid down here — to observe an expectant 
attitude until the first instinctive craving for know- 
ledge makes itself felt, and then to use discretion in 
supplying the mind with suitable materials to 
exercise its faculties upon. Sensual perception 
first opens up the child’s mind to the external world, 
the desire to look at things being the earliest mani- 
festation of the intellectual faculty. The educator 
should gratify that desire by making either the things 
themselves accessible or their imag^. But the child 
does not only want to look at things, it also wants 
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to take hold of and handle them; and it does not 
arrive at a full knowledge of their real nature until 
it finds out what it can do|with them. Thus, Emile 
grows up in the country and playingly ^acquires 
practice in all the arts through which man in the state 
of Nature attains to his first sound knowledge of 
reality. He does not gather abstract knowledge 
about things from books and literary sources, but 
becomes really familiar with their nature and 
character by coming in contact with ^hem day ^ 
day. He is at home in his surrouifdiflgs without 
having ever been taught geography; he knows the 
celestial phenomena by day and night without 
having ever heard of astronomy and the armillary 
sphere. In this way the foundation of natural 
knowledge is laid. Gradually his understanding 
awakes, i.e., the desire to be acquainted with the 
causes of the phenomena. Again, it is not for the 
educator to make him learn by heart the laws of 
physical science but rather to help him to get behind 
the facts of Nature for himself. He should first 
endeavour to make him see the problems inherent in 
them and then assist him in finding out for himself 
their hidden connections and in grasping the general 
law underlying the concrete phenomena. Last of 
all reason begins to stir in the youthful mind, i.e., 
the desire to comprehend the whole of things, their 
meaning and their ultimate causes. Here, again, 
the pupil should not be asked to learn dogmatic 
formulae by heart, but should rather be encouraged 
in his quest by a personal confession. The confession 
of faith by the Savoyard clergyman ’’ does not 
pretend to give the pupil the only answer to the 
intimate problems of existence, but only a possible 
answer. It is ah answer which comes straight from 
the heart of a high-minded man and therefore 
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goes straight to the heart of the like-minded 
youth. 

This is the new ideal education : not to train Rousseau’s 
man to be an obedient subject, to behave correctly 
in society,' or to follow blindly the tenets of some 
ecclesiastical system, but rather to cultivate all that 
is human in man, to cultivate his full and unfettered 
individuahty by the development of all the powers 
implanted m him by Nature — ^in short, to cultivate 
humanity. 

IRousseau* eiaercised an immense influence on hisHisinflu- 
times, and Germany was stirred perhaps even®”'^®’ 
more deeply than France. In France Voltaire 
continued to be regarded as the great man of his 
time, whereas, in Germany, his place m the esteem 
of the younger generation had been taken by 
the enthusiast of Geneva. Kant, Herder, Goethe, 

'Schiller, Fichte, all of them were roused by Rousseau 
to the inmost depths of their natures. He gave 
utterance to the passionate longing of their souls: 
to do away with the imitation of French courtly 
culture, by which Nature was suppressed and per- 
verted in every way, to do away with the estabhshed 
pohtical and social order, based on court society and 
class distinctions, which was felt to be lowering to 
man in his quahty as a reasonable being, and to 
return to Nature, to simple and unsophisticated 
habits of life, or rather to find a way through Nature 
to a better civilisation, which would restore the 
na^ral values of life to their rightful place and 
would be compatible with truth and virtue, sincerity 
and probity of character. 

Kant’s ethics was alfogether conceived in this Kant, 
spirit, the true worth of man being foimded not on 
learning, polite accomplishments, wit? or any special 
attainments, but exclusively on a righteous will — ^a 
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will obeying the dictates of the moral law with a 
simple and artless mind, without time-serving and 
mental reservations. To psist this righteous will, 
implanted by Nature m every human or reasonable 
being, in attaining to a clear self-consciou 5 ness, to 
train up free men, espousing the cause of righteous- 
ness of their own free will, he regarded as the great 
goal and the principal task of education. 

Herder. Herder was the connecting link between the 
naturalism of Rousseau and Neo-Humanism. It 
was he who opened our eyes to the ^ndiess vari^y 
of historical hfe, from the first" dawning of the 
intellect in the sphere of sensual* perception to its 
highest manifestations, who taught us to see m every 
' single form a revelation of the Godhead. To 
recognise it as such with feelings of piety and joy, 
and, elated by the fulness of vision,” to uplift one’s 
own individual life and merge it in the life of the 
Eternal, as incarnated in the history of mankind, 
is, in his opinion, true culture — the cultivation of 
humanity. The object of education must therefore 
be to bring the rising generation into immediate 
contact with the realities of natural and historical 
Hfe, thereby awakening and developing their own 
individual Hfe according to the powers implanted 
in them by Nature. There is no educational value 
in formulse and abstractions, but alone in the fulness 
of life. 

Pestaiozzi. The two men who led the way in'^'^applying 
Rousseau’s ideas to educational practice in Germany 
were Basedow and Pestaiozzi. Basedow and his 
work has already been discussed; but a few words 
must be said here about ^Pestalozzi^(i746-i827). 
He was bom at Zuriclvand his whole life and personal 
activity” was confined to Switzerland. He shared 
Rousseau^'s warm sympathies for the people and his 
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aversion to court life. In Rousseau these feelings 
found vent in torrents of passionate eloquence; in 
Pestalozzi they bred an| ardent, charitable love, 
eager to help the children of the people, the oppressed 
and despised children of poverty. To make the* 
rudiments of education and humanity accessible to 
them was the great endeavour of his whole life. 
Impelled by this desire he gathered about him at 
Neuhof numbers of beggar children, to whom he gave 
employment and instruction, in the hope of making 
th^ into useful members of human society. Having 
failed in these efforts he repeated the same experiment 
at Stanz, and when he thought he had discovered 
there the true method of elementary teaching he 
did not rest until he had put that method to the test 
at the infant school of Burgdorf, and then practised 
and further developed it in his establishment at 
Iferten, labouring on till an advanced age amid 
difficulties and troubles of all kinds. The leading 
idea of his method (the most coherent account of 
which is to be" found in his treatise, How Gertrude 
teaches her children ”) was identical with that of 
Rousseau. The only way to educate human beings 
is to stimulate the activity of their own individual 
powers. There is no other way of developing natural 
gifts or of raising natural faculties to the level of real 
capabilities than by actual practice and exercise. 
Looked at from this standpoint his contempt of the 
schools as he found them seems natural enough. 
He was never tired of emptying the vials of his wrath 
over them. He inveighed against the mischievous 
spelling and learning by heart, which formed the 
principal substance of gll teaching in the primary 
schools, for having lowered all the Christians of 
Europe to the leyel of souUess gabbletS and chatterers, 
such as had never trod the earth before, the use of 
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the senses and the understanding having been 
entirely supplanted, as he said, by a senseless use of 
mere jaw, that cast a blight on the living forces 
of the mind. On the printing-press he laid the 
blame for having spread this bhnd confidence in the 
dead letter through all classes, and on the Reforma- 
tion for having encouraged it by introducing the 
catechism and making it the principal part of 
elementary teaching. This dull and mechanical 
learning by rote, with its stultifying effects, Pestalozzi 
wanted to see replaced by a method <5f teaching 
which was based on psychologicar insight into the 
mental life of the child and its development, and 
calculated to awaken its natural faculties and further 
their organic development. The first law of any 
such method must be to proceed from the concrete 
tp the abstract. Ideas apart from the experience of 
the senses are mere words and empty husks, whilst 
ideas based on things seen and felt are living 
forces by which things can be grasped. The estab- 
lishment of this truth was, in his own opinion, the 
quintessence of his method. He considered it as his 
principal merit to have made object-lessons the 
absolute foundation of instruction and thus to 
have laid bare the primary form of all teaching, 
i.e,, the development of the intellectual faculties 
out of their germs in sense perception. I wiU not 
enter here any further into this intuitive method of 
teaching Anschauungs-Unterricht ”) as practised 
by Pestalozzi and as outlined in his treatise, “How 
Gertrude teaches her children.*’ The essential 
point lies in binding together the use of words with 
the actual perception of the- object. The compre- 
hension of the forms of things by the eye and the 
imitative hand i§ to be made the basis of the compre- 
hension of the sounds by which they are mirrored 
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in human speech, and upon this are to be based 
further exercises in grasping their quantities and 
numbers. When the pup h has gained this elementary 
grasp of reality as a whole, the scope of instruction 
may be specialised and a loiowledge of Nature and 
of history, of languages and of mathematics, be 
acquired by. a process of gradual differentiation. 

The outcome of this methodical procedure of teaching 
is an education which consists not in dead knowledge 
i^chanically committed to memory but in the 
formation bf the mind as a hving force availing itself 
freely in every sphere of its activity of all the faculties 
of sense and intellect. 

The naturalistic movement, originated by s. Nbo- 
Rousseau, was connected by manifold sympathies Human- 
and mutual influences with that other great move- 
ment by which art and literature as well as the 
general view of life were deeply affected on all sides 
and which we are wont to call Neo-Humanism. The 
combined influences of both movements, suppor ting 
and fertilising each other, were also active in the 
domain of education and determined the scope of 
the new educational ideal. Their relations to each its relation 
other may be described as follows. Neo-Humanism Rous- 
rested on the conviction that the true civilisation 
and education sought after by Rousseau was to be 
found in full perfection in the Hellenic world. It 
regarded Greek culture as the consummation and 
idealisation of Nature and the Hellenic type of man 
as the fun and unrestricted realisation of the idea of 
human kind as conceived by the creative spirit of 
Nature. Accordingly it was thought to be the 
object of education to'form the young on the Greek 
model, in mind and spirit at least, if it could not be 
done in physique and appearance^ to imbue their 
minds with the Hellenic sentiment, with courage 
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and energy to search after truth, with manly will- 
power to uphold themselves against hostile forces 
without and within, with ail enthusiastic love for all 
that is beautiful and perfect. 

Its relation Neo-Humanism was a renascence, as if were, of 

naissL^r Renaissance, which had been smothered or at 
least reduced to a bloodless classicism, in Germany 
as well as Italy, by the Reformation and its counter- 
movements. Unquestioning submission to classical 
antiquity as the model of perfection was charact^- 
istic of Neo-Humanism as it had be6n 6f the Re- 
naissance. At the same time Neo-Humanism was 
not without peculiar traits of its own, the following 
being amongst the more important. The eyes of the 
first Renaissance were directed towards the Roman 
world, the Augustan age being the great epoch 
which it sought to revive. The second Renaissance 
saw the golden age in the glorious days of Athenian 
art and literature, Athenian philosophy and elo- 
quence. This difference was connected with another, 
the difference of the historical soil in which the two 
movements had their roots. The real home of the 
first Renaissance was Italy, that of the second was 
Protestant Northern Germany. The former was 
tinged with a romantic patriotism, aiming as it did 
at the revival of an ancestral language and civilisa- 
tion which had been destroyed by the invasion of the 
barbarians. The latter was based on a purely 
spiritual relationship. It was a common undertaking 
in the days of Neo-Humanism to prove this inner 
relationship between the German and the Greek 
people, as reflected in their historical destinies, the 
national existence of either finding its centre not so 
much, like that of the Romans or the French, in 
the sphere of political and military achieyement as 
in the ideal world of philosophy and science, of 
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literature and art. This again points to a third 
difference. The Italian or Latin Renaissance was 
bent, above aU, upon reviving and continuing the 
work of the classical writers, the Neo-Latin literature 
being the fruit of these endeavours. The German or 
Greek Renaissance was debarred from such designs 
and had therefore to find another goal for the 
cultivation of Greek language and literature. Imita- 
tion being out of the question, at any rate as far as 
Greek literature was concerned, it looked for illumina- 
tion by its spirit and, if possible, by its creative 
genius, with a view to producing original works of 
its own which could bear comparison. This again 
led to the revolution m classical studies which was 
brought about by Neo-Humamsm in the schools. 

The efforts in Latin imitation, as carried on by the 
old Humanists, which had long been on the decline, 
were now abandoned, while the Greek Classics and, 
along with them, the study of the mother tongue 
were placed in the forefront. 

The high tide of Neo-Humanism reached its cul- its cuimi- 
mination about the end of the eighteenth century. 

Goethe and SchiUer, having come together on the 
ground of Neo-Humanism, dominated German 
hterature and imbued it with the belief that the 
Hellenic world was the highest manifestation of 
humanity. F. A. Wolf and Wilhelm von Humboldt 
established this conviction at the German universities 
arid schools, where the ears of the students were 
re-echoing, throughout the following century, with 
the thousandfold repetition, in academical speeches, 
of the same advice ; model yourself upon the Greeks. 

The three principal pauses which helped to bnng its condi- 
about this surprising return to HeUenic classicism f®" 

are to be found in the general condifions of the times. ’ 

The first of these was the religious situation. The 
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old faith was dead, not only 'belief in the creeds, but 
Christianity itself. There probably never was an age 
to which a rehgion of Rede;nption was more uncon- 
genial than to the age of Enlightenment. The more 
determined minds hated it as hostile to culture and 
education, while the moderates admitted the claims 
of the “ Jewish Rabbi ” as an amiable and humane 
moralist. To this age the Hellemc world seemed to 
hold out a new religion, a more human religion, 
which enthroned ideahsed humanity in the place of 
the Deity. The study of the Classics c.ow-became'^ 
kind of cult, regeneration in its old theological sense 
being supplanted by the conversion to this enthusi- 
astic embracing of all that was Hellenic, which was 
also looked upon as a new birth, but as a birth to 
true humamty. 

political ; ^ second cause may be seen in the national feeling. 

The newly-awakened self-consciousness of the German 
nation appealed from the French and their pseudo- 
classicism to the old Greeks as the true classics, as 
the truly original creators of all the forms of intel- 
lectual hfe which are the common heritage of Western 
civihsation. The emancipation from the French 
and the enthusiasm for the Greeks were but two 
aspects of one and the same phenomenon, as is shown 
in the case of Lessing. The third cause was furnished 

social. by the social changes of the time. The distance 
between the court and the nobility on one side and 
the rising middle classes on the other was steadily 
decreasing; the new literature and philosophy, the 
sciences and the universities, were penetrated by a 
popular and hberal spirit. These risiag classes now 
also found allies and supporters in the Greeks in 
their antagonism to the French courtly culture and 
education of tKb German nobility. Here they 
believed to have found the only true humane educa- 
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tion, and the real representatives of high breedings 
were in their eyes not the French, and still less their 
imitators at first and Second-rate German courts, 
but the Greeks. 

In this way the French ideal of the courtier and The new 
galant-homme was dethroned, towards the end of the 
age of Enlightenment, by a new ideal of culture and ideal, 
education, the ideal of humanity, as it had become 
incarnate in the Greeks. Here was a civilisation 
which was nothing but Nature made perfect, just as 
iKousseau'demanded it. Here were to be found men 
who were neither puppets, modelled in accordance 
with a conventional code of society, nor dry-as-dust 
speciahsts of their profession, nor slaves of a theo- 
logical formula, but men whose individuality and 
character had been developed from within, free men 
in the true sense of the word, who made their own 
lives just as a creative genius produces works of art, 
and who were indeed the first to have brought forth 
that great work of art — the self-governing commumty 
of feUow-citizens. Kalokagathia, as the Grecians 
appositely termed it, was considered as the true and 
immutable ideal of all human education. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DOMINANT TENDENCIES AND GENERAL 
CONDITIONS OF THE PERIOD 

At the beginning of the new century the inner life The 
of German people was dominated by the great 
and universal revolution of contemporary thought 
and sentiment which has been called the Romantic 
movement. “ Romanticism ” and ‘‘ Enlighten- 
ment ” are two extremes which complement each 
other. Enlightenment, the ultimate outcome of 
the whole intellectual development since the Re- 
naissance, was based on a purely intellectualistic 
rationalism, an absolute belief in reason, which took 
it for granted that reason and science were the only 
means to raise human existence to a higher level. 
Romanticism, on the other hand, was anti-intel- 
lectualistic; an inclination to the irrational is one of 
its essential features. In reaction against the over- 
rating of the intellect it set a high value on the 
irrational side of the inner hfe : f eehng and sentiment, 
fancy and imagination. It did not look for the 
creative hfe-force in the self-conscious activity of 
the mind but in the deeper instincts of the human 
heart. This is the explanation of the Romantic 
love and appreciation of popular poetry and all 
similar manifestations of the spirit of the people, 
despised by the age •of Enlightenment. It also 
accounts for the Romantic love and appreciation of 
the Middle Ages, equally despised (faring the preced- 
ing period. For were not the Middle Ages a period 
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of fresh and original life, of the poetic inwardness 
of the popular instinct? Was not its religion a real 
world for the faith and” the imagination of the 
believer? Was not the mediaeval state as well as 
mediaeval law a world of individual personarrelations 
rather than of abstract general concepts as at present? 
This further accounts for the Romantic love and 
appreciation of the older Church. In the eyes of 
Romanticism religion in the true sense could only be 
found in Roman Catholicism, not in Protestantism, 
which seemed to have reached the uitim'ate of 
its development in the establishment of a “ natural 
religion ” condensed into a few abstract philosophical 
propositions. 

This’^whole movement really originated in the 
naturalism of Rousseau; but it had a separate and 
independent starting-point in Germany in the person 
of Hamann, ‘‘ Hamann the Incorrect,” who hated 
the age of Enlightenment for its clear and utilitarian 
ideas, and by whom Herder and Jacobi were influ- 
enced. The theologian of Romanticism was Schleier- 
macher. He insisted that rehgion had its deepest 
roots not in the understanding — as was the unani- 
mous opimon of orthodoxy and rationalism, irrecon- 
cilable enemies as they were on all other grounds — 
but in feeling and sentiment. Romantic philosophy 
was represented by Schelling and Schopenhauer, who 
dethroned mathematical physics, hitherto regarded 
as the prototj^e of all science, to make room for a 
metaphysics which aimed at interpreting Nature by 
fathoming the inmost depths of being. They found 
this true essence of all reality in what they called 
''will,” an instinctive will, unconscious and unin- 
telligent in itself^ which had gradually developed the 
faculties of ideation and understanding as secondary 
products. 
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These tendencies were !|ncouraged by the develop- Failure of 
ment of historical events. * The French Revolution — 
an attempt of human reason to bring forth a new state “ 
and a new religion of its own conception — ^was thwarted 
by the iArktional and historical forces of human hfe. 
Recovering their strength soon after the first shock 
these forces ultimately defeated reason, which had 
shown itself powerless to estabhsh a new order of 
human affairs, and restored the old forms of hfe, 
founded on habit, custom and histoncal development. 
Thu^*Tlist(5ry itself seemed to teach that man was 
not an animal rationale as the old definition would 
have it, that he was not a logically and rationally 
self-sufficient being, but the creature of historical 
environment, who lives by the Universal Reason 
embodied in the experience of the race. 

In this way arose that steadfast belief in the value of “ Reason 
history which forms so characteristic a trait of Hjf' 
nineteenth century thought and sentiment. The 
rational aspect of things is the outcome of their own 
historical development. To the eye of the historian 
the immanent Logos is everywhere apparent, in law 
and custom as weU as in language and rehgion. 

There is therefore no need for any subjective under- 
standing or reasoning to rationahse all these forms 
of historical life from without. Reahty is rational 
in itself, not only in the physical world, as governed 
by the laws of “ objective logic,” but also in the 
domain of organic life, consisting as it does in the 
progressive evolution of organisms designed to serve 
rational purposes, and no less in history, in which 
objective reason unfolds itself, giving birth to the 
self-conscious reason as a mere off-shoot. These 
ideas, in which junsts of the historical school were at 
one with speculative philosophers, have recently 
been revived and are still operative in the shape of 
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Marxism and of Danvinmi, which, in their turn, 
are not without their be^ng on the treatment of 
history. 

The belief that reason is immanent in history 
naturally fostered the inclination and * taste for 
historical studies. As long as history was regarded 
as a mere collection of accidental occurrences brought 
about, for the greater part, by ignorance and brute 
force, and following each other without any inner 
meanmg or necessity — ^which was on the wh ole t he 
view taken by the rationalism of the severtteetfOTand 
eighteenth centuries — the study *oi history could 
hardly be regarded as serving any better purpose than 
the satisfaction of an idle curiosity. Scientific 
interest in general was restricted exclusively to the 
sphere of the rational — of universal and necessary 
truths. This state of things was entirely changed 
in the nineteenth century. Reason once being 
acknowledged to be immanent in all historical 
development, history became a true science, attractive 
even to a philosophical mind, and soon everybody 
was busily at work, taking his share m those manifold 
historical studies and researches which are so 
characteristic of the nineteenth century. All 
branches of historical life — slanguage and mythology, 
law and political constitution, social and economical 
hfe, hterature and art, science and philosophy — 
were now treated from the standpoint of organic 
evolution. The ascertainment of historical facts, 
but no less the investigation into the logical necessity 
immanent in these facts, occupied the best intellects. 
I will only mention the names of the two brothers 
Grimm, von Savigny, WiSielm von Humboldt, 
Bopp, Hegel, F.^A. Wolf and Niebuhr. 

At the same time a new sense was developed, as it 
were— the historic sense, i.e., the capability of seeing 
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the facts of history in their true perspective. In 
former times historians hVd been conscious, in an 
abstract way, of the fact that the whole purport of 
human existence is different during different periods. 

But theydiad nevertheless continued to view the life 
of the past through the spectacles of the present. The 
dogmatic interests which dominated intellectual life 
necessanly led them to look in the past for the same 
questions and problems, the same ideas and forms of 
life, which occupied the attention of their own times. 

It until those dogmatic interests began to 

recede into the background that room could be found 
for the free development of the historic sense proper. 

Now at last the eyes of mankind were opened to the 
endless variety of historical life, and the proper appre- 
ciation of the individual and unique character of 
each single age now became the chief object passion- 
ately pursued by every historian. How these 
historical investigations afterwards assumed an ever- 
widening scope, how the academical teaching of the 
humanistic sciences changed its character under 
these influences, and how the introduction to histori- 
cal research replaced dogmatic instruction in theology 
and jurisprudence as well as in philosophy and the 
history of art and literature — all this must be reserved 
for future pages. 

I will now give an outline of the political and social Demo- 
development. The general character of the Period 
was determined by the great and irresistible advance 
of the lower orders, the spread of the democratic 
spirit. The old aristocracy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had lost its former predomin- 
ance and its social and legal prerogatives. The 
first half of the century was marked by the rise of the 
middle classes. With the progress of commerce 
and manufactures personal property grew in extent, 
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whereas landed property^ decreased, at least in 
relative value. In the great political movement 
about the middle of the century, which resulted in 
the establishment of constitutional government, the 
middle classes attained legal and politicalcequality. 
The parliamentary representation of the people was, 
no doubt, originally intended to bestow on the well*- 
to-do and educated middle classes the influence 
which was their due in political life. During the 
second half of the century a new movement began to 
make itself felt — the rise of a '' fourt]:i estatf ^ *** ^ he 
rapid growth of the large towns and of capitalistic 
enterprise in the industrial world led to a large 
proletariat of labour being congested in the manu- 
facturing centres. With a steadily - improving 
standard of life and education these masses, con- 
stituting the political party of social democracy, and 
officially recognised as members of the political 
organism by the establishment of universal suffrage, 
have become an important factor of social and 
political life. As matters stand at present this 
labour party still likes to be looked upon, in many 
respects, as a revolutionary force. It will be one 
of the great tasks of the future to assign to it its 
proper sphere in German public life and to induce it 
to take part in the peaceful work of government in 
all its branches. 

Party With these movements was connected another 

strife, charactenstic phenomenon in the public life of the 
nineteenth century, namely, the strife of parties, 
which, from being almost unknown to the eighteenth 
century, came to be looked upon, during the nine- 
teenth, as the most natural form of all public trans- 
actions. Wherever we direct our glance- — to state, 
society, church fir school — everywhere hostile forces 
are arrayed against each other. The first half of the 
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century was taken up with the struggle for the grant 
of^a political constitution. In the revolutionary 
year of 1848 the rising middle classes obtained in 
the main what they were striving for, at least on 
paper. With the party struggle of Liberals and 
Conservatives was closely connected the conflict of 
rehgious and ecclesiastical parties. Indeed, there 
was never a break, throughout the century, in the 
efforts to restore traditional authority and adherence 
to tl^ letter of the creed in the Protestant and papal 
absi^S§m in the Roman Catholic Church — efforts 
which met with varying success in the former, but 
have been steadily gaining ground in the latter. 
Rationalism was driven out of the Churches but not 
out of the world where it remained operative as a 
power hostile to the Church; and this hostility 
towards the Church was worked up, by a process of 
mutual exacerbation, into an attitude of hostility 
towards religion in general. A materialistic view of 
the world, after first taking hold of large sections of 
the educated classes, is now widely prevalent amongst 
the masses. Midway between these two extremes — 
a purely dogmatic belief on one side and pure 
atheism on the other — stands philosophical idealism 
as a mediating and pacificatory force, insisting that 
it is possible to reconcile scientific knowledge with a 
religious view of the world on the lines of either 
Kant or Hegel or Fechner. At present, however, 
this idealism can hardly be called a real force in the 
great world, and thus the old spiritual unity has 
been completely lost to our times. The former unity 
of religious belief, which had dominated European 
civilisation right down to the seventeenth century, 
and which, even in the eighteenth century, continued^ 
in the shape of “ natural reli^on,”^to provide con- 
temporaiy^ thought and sentiment with a homo- 
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geneous basis, has been replaced by a general dis- 
sension of opinion, which eWrywhere makes mutual 
understanding and co-operation difficult and often, 
indeed, impossible. 

All these influences have also been acti<^e in the 
domain of education, and the struggle for the schools 
has been waged during the whole century. The 
desire for domination which is the moving spirit of 
every party constantly calls forth endeavours to 
make the schools subservient to party interests. The 
education which every party as such elcpCT^^he 
schools to impart to the rising generation does not 
consist in the organic development and emancipa- 
tion of the mind, but rather in binding and training 
it for one particular school of thought and opinion, 
in accordance with the maxim that the future 
belongs to him who has the young on his side. This 
belief, however, is deceptive, for youth and the 
future refuse to be captured so easily. They are apt 
to find their way to their goal, in spite of all the 
fences and barricades by which we may try to hinder 
them. 

National- Two further points may be mentioned as char- 

tendencies. ^^teristic of the development of the modern state 
dunng the nineteenth century : its increasing 
nationalisation and the steady widening and deepen- 
ing of its activities. Instead of the humanistic 
cosmopolitanism which had dominated the educated 
classes dunng the eighteenth century, the key-note 
of the general European sentiment during the 
nineteenth century is supplied by a national self- 
consciousness which IS becoming ever more pro- 
nounced and not unfrequeirtly reaches the pitch of 
a fanatical nationalism full of hatred and contempt 
of everything foreign. Each single nation, even the 
smallest, and indeed the smallest perhaps more 
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than any other, endeavours to isolate itself as an 
independent and organic whole, and is ashamed of 
having to own foreign influences in language and 
general culture, often betraying a spint of quixotic 
irritabiliiy, just as if the lines of demarcation between 
what is good and evil, or what is true and false, were 
identical with the national boundaries! This state 
of things was encouraged by the recent formation, 
in the heart of Europe, of two great states based on 
national homogeneity. Germany and Italy, whose 
hi fates had prevented them for many 

centuries from reaching political unity, had to fight 
long and bloody warsjor their national existence as 
states. 

This intensification of the national sentiment in 
Germany, which began with the wars of German 
Independence, reached its climax in the wars of the 
Bismarckian era. It engendered, in due course, an 
equal intensification of the national sentiment on the 
part of the other nations, especially those of the 
East, which had hitherto been open to the influence 
of German culture and language; and this resulted, 
in most cases, in an outspoken enmity against the 
German people and the German language. 

The other point I mentioned, the increasing scope The exten- 
and energy of State activity, is equally obvious in aU 
countries, but in Germany more so, I think, thaUacdvity 
an5rwhere else. In the eighteenth century the State 
regarded, at any rate in theory, if not in practice, 
the exertion of its power as its highest and, indeed, 
almost as its exclusive aim. Naturally this view 
led the State not only to organise its fighting forces 
but also to promote tfi/s increase' of its population 
and its wealth, and therefore, indirectly, the progress 
of national culture, scientific knowledge and general 
education. But in the course of the nineteenth 
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century the State was actually transformed into 
an institution devoted to the advancement of uni- 
versal culture and furthering the human and moral 
ideals of the nation for their own sake. The ideas 
of Fichte and of Hegel foreshadowed whaf is now 
being realised. They saw in the State not merely 
an organisation destined to secure national power or 
safety, but an institution intended to realise the 
moral idea. This tendency manifested itself above 
all m two respects : first in the domain of education 
and then in social politics. The modem edu^^tiaaal 
system is dominated by the idea* tliat the State, 
constituting as it does the external organisation of 
national life, ought to provide aU members of the 
nation, for their own sake and for the sake of 
national dignity, with the necessary facilities for 
their intellectual and moral training. This idea 
caused an enormous extension of public enterprise 
and an astonishing increase in the provisions made 
for educational purposes, Germany leading the way 
and gradually inducing the other countries to follow 
her example. As a second shoot from the same 
root-stock, social politics have grown up during the 
last generation, the leading idea being, here again, 
that it is the duty of the nation, as organised in the 
State, to preserve the permanent efiiciency of all its 
members, and more particularly those who are 
socially inferior, protecting them against exploitation 
and overwork, assisting them in dangerous crises, 
and making pro\-ision for the disabled and the 
veterans of the army of labour. 

German In the nineteenth century Germany took the lead 
in ™ educational movement among the nations of 
nineteenth Europe. The German universities have become 
century, acknowledged <^ntres of scientific research for the 
whole world. They are frequented by students from 
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all parts of the earth, and the universities of other 
countries, especially those of the United States, 
have been remodelled upon them. In the domain 
of primary and of technical education Germany has 
also become the universal teacher of Europe. But it 
must not be forgotten, in this connection, that the 
German people had been the pupils of their neigh- 
bours during a greater length of time and with greater 
assiduity than any other European nation. Thus, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Germany 
infpj^rteji '^the ^ culture of Humanism from Italy. 
During the seveftiteenth and eighteenth centuries 
she introduced the modern courtly culture and lan- 
guage of the French people, besides giving admission, 
since the middle of the eighteenth century, to the 
philosophy, science and literature of English middle- 
class society. Lastly, since the end of the eighteenth 
century, the Germans have yielded themselves to 
the influence of the Hellenic spirit with greater 
fervour than any other nation. The result is that, 
in the wealth of its domain of knowledge, in the 
width and many-sidedness of interests, German 
education possesses — to use a musical metaphor — 
a polyphonic character which forms a marked con- 
trast wdth the one-sidedness and exclusiveness 
which are found in the education of other nations. 

The variety of foreign languages which are taught 
in Germany, and the great number of people who go 
in for learning them, may be looked upon as a visible 
expression of the part which Germany thus plays as 
mediator between East and West, between South 
and North. 

Three principal periods are to be distinguished in Three 
the history of German education during the nine-P^^^®* 
teenth century. The first was an era of reorganisa- 
tion and completion of the educational system in all 
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its branches, from the universities down to the 
primary schools. The second, comprising the 
forties, fifties and sixties, was an era of stagnation 
and repression. It coincided with the political 
storms of revolution and reaction and was marked 
by an attitude of distrust on the part of the authorities 
towards the people and towards general education. 
The last period, beginning with the pohtical eleva- 
tion, was an era of renewed vigorous advance also 
in the domain of education. The restoration of the 
mutual confidence between the Gove];nmentAnd^he 
people gave also nse to a renewed confidence in 
general education — every increase of the intellectual 
and moral powers of the individual being regarded 
as a gain to the whole community. 



CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

T^^E ideas,which were prevalent amongst the German 
people 2t the iD^inmng of the nineteenth century 
have been outlined in the last chapter of the preceding 
book — ^lofty ideas of human dignity and human 
culture as conceived by Kant and Fichte, Goethe 
and Schiller; I have now to describe how the 
reconstruction of educational institutions was 
achieved during the first decades of the century. 

The tremendous changes which were brought about 
in the whole political situation by Napoleon, the 
legatee and executor of the Revolution, prepared 
the way for it. To avoid losing ourselves in details 
it will be well to confine ourselves mainly to Prussia, Regenera- 
the German state which is generally acknowledged 
to have led the way, for better and also for worse, 
in the domain of education during the nineteenth 
century. 

Of all European states Prussia had suffered the 
heaviest defeat in the collision with Napoleon, its 
whole political organisation having completely 
collapsed. In this way the erection of an entirely 
new structure became at the same time possible and 
necessary. It was undertaken in the decade follow- 
ing the battle of Jena, a decade of the most strenuous 
and fruitful activity. “Everybody was eager,” 
as Schon once said, “ to improve the existing state 
of things as well as himself, so that the nation might 
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again become worthy of a better fate.” Germany’s 
best men — in truth, the noblest of the nation — stood 
at the head of the movement. It will suffice to 
mention here the names of Baron von Stem, 
Scharnhorst and Wilhelm von Humboldf. Stein 
reconstructed the organisation of the State. He 
began by establishing self-government in towns and 
cities and emancipating the peasants, his intention 
being to found the State altogether on the spontaneous 
activity of free citizens. Scharnhorst ^create^^ a 
new national army, based on uni^^I»al conipulsory 
mihtary service, and resting on the same idea that 
the State is founded on the willing force of its free 
citizens, ready, if need be, to defend its existence, 
arms in hand. Wilhelm von Humboldt recon- 
structed the educational system, the leading idea 
being here again the cultivation of self-reliance 
through self-help. 

w. von Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) was a most 

Humboldt, j-emarkable figure — a figure possible perhaps only 
in those days. He was at the same time a philosopher, 
a scholar, a philologist and a statesman. All the 
forces of the new century were operative in his mind. 
He had been brought up and educated in Berlin 
during the ‘‘Enlightenment” period, initiated at 
Gottingen in the knowledge of classical antiquity 
by Heyne, and imbued with the new philosophical 
ideas by the study of Kant’s philosophy. Being, 
moreover, intimately connected with Schiller and 
F. A, ‘Wolf, he had found the centre of his interests 
in the world of classical antiquity. In his study 
of the Hellenic world it was man — the essential 
human nature — that formed the real object of his 
exploration. After spending a number of years in 
Rome as Prussian Ambassador to the Curia, he was 
placed, in the beginning of 1809, at the head of the 
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newly-reorganised educational administration of the 
Prussian state, being assisted by Nicolovius and 
Siivern as State-counciUors. Humboldt remained 
in this position only a short time — until the 23rd of 
June in*i8io — but it was sufficient for him to place 
the whole educational system of the State on a new 
basis and to inspire it with new ideas. During this 
era the development of the universities, as well as of 
the secondary and primary schools, took the direction 
vshich, with a few variations and modifications, has 
been rfiaihtained throughout the whole century. 

Before entering into details I will once more recall National 
the general sentiment of the times. Those were the 
days of that passionate emotion and highly-strung 
enthusiasm which appeals to us in Fichte’s 
“ Addresses to the German Nation.” Never have 
the souls of men been so deeply stirred by the idea 
of raising the whole existence of mankind to a higher 
level. Something like the enthusiasm which had 
taken hold of the minds at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was again at work, the only difference 
being that the strong current of national feeling 
directed it towards an aim which, if more hmited, 
was, for that very reason, more practicable and more 
defined. The Revolution had served to rouse the 
French people from the dull and futile existence they 
had carried on under the old regime, setting free aU 
its energies and thus making possible that enormous 
concentration of power by which, under the leader- 
ship of Napoleon, they shattered Europe, as it then 
existed, into fragments. Here, on the other hand, 
it was a case of regenerating the German nation, 
apparently doomed heyond redemption, by re- 
juvenating it from within, from Jhe inmost depths 
of its nature, thereby enabling it to restore its own 
external or political existence. It was felt that this 
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was a cause which did not concern the German people 
alone but the whole of mankind; for the conviction 
that the distinctive character of the German people 
was indispensable to mankind — a conviction to which 
Fichte gave expression in the strain of that reflective 
pathos which is peculiar to him — imparted to the 
patriotic emotion a tmge of religious sentiment. 
What is necessary, however, must also be possible; 
this was another of the most assured beliefs of those 
gigantic times. For it was the idea of freedom, as 
embodied in Kant’s doctrine that man cah-do what 
he ought to do, or as preached by SchTller and Fichte. 
“To reshape reality by means of ideas is the business 
of man, his proper earthly task ; and nothing can be 
impossible to a will confident of itself and its aim.” 
And, as a practical confirmation of this belief in the 
omnipotence of the human will, that generation 
had ever before their eyes the mighty Corsican who 
took Europe in his grasp and moulded it according 
to his will and pleasure. Could it be impossible for 
a will, guided by reason and its immutable ideas, to 
achieve what was possible to mere arbitrary desires 
without any ideas to enlighten them? The outcome 
then of ethical, political and pedagogical reasoning 
was the conviction that to realise in the actual world 
ideas of a new, a higher civilisation, and thus to in- 
augurate a new great epoch of human history, is a 
matter that lies with ourselves and depends solely 
on our own earnestness of purpose. 


I. The Universities 

r 

m A new chapter opens in the history of university 
University teaching with the foundation of the university of 
of Berlin. Berlin (1810), the most individual achievement of 
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Wilhelm von Humboldt. Established under the 
most depressing political conditions, but — consider- 
ing the prevailing poverty — munificently equipped, 
it had been intended, from the first, to become a 
centre of*German science and learning — an imperish- 
able monument of the strength and self-reliance 
which enabled the prostrate state to rise again, and 
at the same time of the spirit in which this elevation 
was effected. The king himself had once defined 
that spirit by saying that the Prussian state would 
have to ssiiCke up for its loss in physical by intellectual 
forces. From tBfe beginning the new university was 
the meeting-place of the best intellectual forces of 
the time, Schleiermacher and Fichte being among its 
spiritual founders. Its character was determined, 
above all, by the cultivation of classical studies and 
of speculative philosophy. 

The University of Berlin was, at the same time. Original 
the earhest representative of a new type, the leading research, 
idea of its foundation being that the university 
should be, above all, the workshop of free scientific 
research. The universities of the eighteenth century 
had already shown a tendency in that direction, 

Halle and Gottingen leading the way. But, in their 
whole constitution, they continued to be, in the first 
place, mere high schools, teaching being the principal 
task of the professors, whereas scientific research 
was expected of them only as a secondary pursuit. 

And so too on the side of the students, the main 
business was the reception of the subject-matter 
presented to them in the lectures. At the University 
of Berlin, however, proficiency in some branch of 
scientific research was regarded from the first as the 
principal requirement, aptitude for, teaching coining 
'into consideration only in the second place, although 
it would be more correct to say it was taken for 
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granted that a prominent scholar who had distin- 
guished himself in scientific research was always 
likely to make the best and — ^in the last and highest 
resort — the most efficient teacher. For a new idea 
was also formed of the ultimate purpose of ab&,demical 
studies, the object in view being no longer the 
acquisition of encyclopiedic learning or of dogmatic 
propositions, but the gaining of an independent grasp 
of scientific principles, the lifting of the student into 
the region of ideas, and his initiation at the sapie 
time into original scientific research. >H[n this 
conception of academic study FicfTte and Schleier- 
macher, who started from very different points of 
view in other respects, found each other on common 
ground, and it has indeed become the dominant idea 
of German university education. At the same time 
this implied a new method of defining the relations 
between the university and the State. Whilst for 
a school, even for a high school, schemes of studies 
and courses of instruction may be laid down by 
government officials, scientific research cannot 
possibly be regulated by decrees of the ruling powers, 
but can only thrive in full liberty. To find aims and 
objects, means and ways of speculation and research 
must be left to individual initiative. The function 
of the State can here be no other than to provide 
external means and facilities, and to establish a 
system of purely external order, m which the joint 
work of masters and novices of a science can be 
carried on. This was the view taken by Humboldt 
in a memorial published in i8io : “ The State should 
not treat the universities as if they were higher 
classical schools or schools 6i special sciences. On 
the whole the Si^te should not look to them at all 
for anything that directly concerns its own interests, 
but should rather cherish a conviction that, in ful- 
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filling their real destination, they will not only serve 
its own purposes, but serve them on an infinitely 
higher plane, commanding a much wider field of 
operation, and affording room to set in motion much 
more efficient spnngs and forces than are at the 
disposal of the State itself.” 

It was a remarkable coincidence. Only a few 
years before, in 1808, Napoleon had reorganised the 
French universities, consistently following the 
qjiposite principle. The several faculties were 
separatdw constituted as special schools, in which 
medical men, olficials, judges, etc., received a purely 
professional education, hard-and-fast rules being - 
laid down for the latter. Both curricula and ex- 
aminations were regulated by State authorities. 
The professors were teachers and examiners rather 
than scholars, and all individual initiative was re- 
stricted to the smallest minimum. While the victor 
of Jena thus based the highest educational institu- 
tions of France on a foundation of official regulations, 
the vanquished nation had the courage to follow a 
diametrically opposite line of policy in entrusting 
the education of its officials to institutions given over 
to the free pursuit of knowledge — another imperish- 
able monument of its sturdy belief in itself and in the 
ideas of truth and liberty. The fact that, two 
generations afterwards, the French people began to 
' reorgamse their universities on German lines would 
seem to afford a strong proof of the superiority 
of the idea of liberty as compared with the principle 
of rules and regulations. 

The new University of Berlin was the most striking 
representation of the new ideal which the German 
universities began to set before i(,hemselves in the 
new century: — to become institutions devoted to 
scientific research and scientific instruction in the 
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proper sense. The example of Berlin was followed 
by a number of universities, either reorganised or 
newly founded during the same period, amongst them 
those of Breslau (i8ii), Bonn (i8i8), and Munich 
(1826), while, at the same time, a considerable 
number of old and antiquated establishments ceased 
to exist, as a consequence, mostly, of the disappear- 
ance of the smaller state, to whose institutions they 
belonged. University teaching was divested more 
and more of everything that smacked of the schoo|, 
its transformation m compliance with th&^equire- 
ments of exact science bemg furthered by the 
simultaneous development of the secondary schools, 
above all, by the prolongation and extension of their 
course of studies, the institution of the Leaving 
Examination, and the increase in the average age 
of the undergraduates which resulted therefrom. 
The lectures, which had so far been of a more general 
character, especially in the philosophical faculty, 
now began ever 3 rwhere to follow more special lines. 
At the same time the ‘‘ Seminare'' were called into 
being, which have, since then, gradually spread 
over all departments of academical study — small 
advanced classes in which original work is done by 
senior students under the guidance of the professor. 
The doctoral dissertations are, as a rule, produced 
in this way as first specimens of more or less onginal 
research. 

Thefacuity The faculty of Philosophy was the first to be 
of Phil- remodelled on the new hues. Hitherto it had been 
osop y. «« lower ” faculty, destined to pro- 

vide a groundwork of general knowledge for the 
students of the “ upper facilities, particularly those 
of Theology and l^aw, by supplementing and finish- 
ing their education in the subjects taught at school. 
But now it became an independent professional faculty 
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on equal terms with the others, its special object being 
to provide a scholarly education for the teachers at 
the new Gymnasien, As this did not imply, however, 
a training for a practical ” profession in the proper 
sense, as -was the case in the faculties of Medicine, 

Law and Theology — the task of the teachers being 
not the application but the propagation of science and 
learning, albeit on a lower plane — the philosophical 
faculty now became the scientific faculty far 
excellence. It was here that the specialising lecture 
afid iht^Sefy^nar were first introduced. The 
philologists, he^ed by F. A. Wolf, led the way, 
the object they had in view not being to turn out 
teachers but scholars. Teaching as such they did 
not consider at all as an art which could itself be 
taught, but rather took it for granted that any one 
who was himself proficient in a science ought to be 
able to teach others. The other sciences — mathe- 
matics, physics, history, modem philology — 
followed in the same path, the object in view being 
everywhere not to train teachers of those sciences for 
the schools but to produce scholars able to advance 
the state of scientific knowledge by original research. 

In all these branches of learning the Seminar, and 
other institutions devoted to the cultivation of the 
methods of research, assumed a prominent part in 
academical teaching. 

In this way the philosophical faculty has gained Its reia- 
the leading position at the German universities, not 
only as far as scientific knowledge in itself is con- faculties, 
cemed, but also in regard to the methods of university 
teaching. The philological and historical sciences 
furnish the theoretical foundation of theology and 
jurispmdence, or rather of the sciences of religion 
and of law, built up in all their parts 5n philolo^cal and 
historical research. Again, the natural sciences — 
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physics, chemistry and biology — are the basis of all 
medical knowledge, which everywhere makes use of 
their results and methods. Indeed, theology and 
jurisprudence, as developed during the nineteenth 
century, may be regarded as special branches of 
philological and historical research, separated only 
accidentally from the allied sciences, and, on practical 
grounds, constituted as special faculties. The former 
dogmatic constitution of these sciences has been more 
and more replaced by the historical method. Theo- 
logy IS no longer a system of absolute truths aftd 
propositions about God and the world, aSout the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, but the historical 
science of the Christian religion. Jurisprudence is 
no longer a system of legal maxims, appertaining 
either to the law^ Nature or to an established code, 
but the historical science of the development of law, 
from its origins — ^in our case Roman and German — 
into the present legal system, which is, in its turn, 
only a temporary stage in a larger development. 
Accordingly these faculties followed, in their 
methods of teaching, the example set by the faculty 
of Philosophy, with the result that specialising 
lectures and Seminare are now steadily gaining 
ground everywhere. The practical purposes of 
these studies, the influence of v/hich begins already 
to make itself felt in the examinations, prevent, 
it is true, the specialisation from being carried to 
quite the same lengths. But the real trend of the 
development is shown by the demand which has been 
heard, here and there, in our own days, that the 
theological faculty should be transformed into a 
faculty devoted to the science of religion in general, 
and observing a neutral attitude towards the distin- 
guishing features* of the various Christian and other 
religions. The medical faculty is closely associated, 
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in regard to its methods of research and teaching, 
with the natural sciences, having, indeed, in former 
times, long marched in their van as a pioneer. 

So much for the general type of the German The three 
university, as evolved during the nineteenth century. 

There is no room here for a detailed description offhenme- 
the successive phases of its development. I may say, teenth 
however, that, on the whole, it has been a steady 
and continuous development, although here, too, 
the three different periods of the century, as defined 
above, are clearly distinguishable. 

The fir^was^a^ period of uninterrupted and rapid 1800-1840. 
progress, which remained unchecked, on the whole, by 
the adverse political circumstances. However much 
individual suffering may have been caused by them 
the frequent acts of political repression and persecu- 
tion conferred on the German universities with their 
teachers and students an inner dignity and strength, 
and at the same time a popularity such as they never 
enjoyed before or since. During these four decades 
numbers of prominent men directed scientific re- 
search towards new aims and imparted new impulses 
to intellectual life which have remained operative 
to this day. 

The stagnation of public life which has been 1840-1870 
described as characteristic of the second period 
manifested itself at the universities no less than else- 
where. Their progress slackened, the number of 
their students fell off ; adverse and strained circum- 
stances made themselves felt everywhere. As to 
the development of their inner hfe, speculative 
philosophy and Neo-Humanistic philology lost the 
position they had so far occupied. The behef that 
the great mystery of existence could be fathomed 
by pure reasoning on the lines of Hegel gave way to a 
feeling of utter disillusionment, and the enthusiastic 
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love for the Hellenic world was supplanted by the 
interest in the pressing problems of the present. 
Exact scientific research in a sober spirit became 
the general shibboleth of the German universities 
about the middle of the century. The natural 
sciences, based on mathematics and the experimental 
method, rapidly rose in reputation; even within the 
sphere of general education men began to look to 
them rather than to speculative philosophy for salva- 
tion and guidance to all truth. A similar spirit 
gained the ascendancy in the humanistic sciences. 
Historians began to undertake resi^arch^ork on a 
large scale, investigating original sources, sifting 
archives, collecting inscriptions, and editing 
materials of every description — ^scientific exactness 
and a critical mind being considered the foremost 
requirements of a scholar. Theology and juris- 
prudence followed in the same track, so far as they 
did not give themselves up to a positivist acceptance 
‘ of the established order of things. 

1870-1900. The last third of the century saw the amazing 
advance of the German people after the restoration 
of their political unity m the German empire, by 
which they obtained a new lease of power and wealth 
conspicuous in all departments of public life. Thus, 
means were also forthcoming for the universities in 
greater abundance than ever, the enormous increase 
in the figures of attendance forming another visible 
expression of their rising prosperity. The benefits 
accruing from their Hberal equipment with modern 
scientific institutions have principally fallen to the 
share of the natural and medical sciences. At the 
large central universities, these faculties have 
assumed huge dimensions, till each comes to have 
an entire quarter of the university town to itself. 
A characteristic feature in this respect is the intimate 
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connection of the institutes devoted to natural 
science, above all to chemistry, with technological 
practice, by which science has literally been turned 
into a gold-mine. In the teaching staff of the 
universities this lateral growth of all branches of 
science finds an expression in the continual addition 
of new chairs, with a proportionately narrower range 
of lectures, and, as a rule, also a narrower field of 
research. Specialism is the form in which scientific 
work is carried on in our days. This is apparent in 
aG faculties, but most of all m that of Philosophy — 
the progr^sive^iib-division of special departments 
of teaching being equally pronounced in both its 
principal branches, i,e,, the natural as well as the 
humanistic sciences.* 


* A few statistical data may not be unwelcome, I quote from W. 
Lexis, Die Universitafen tjn deutschen Retch (1904). 

The total income of the Prussian universities was as follows : — 



1865 (68) 

1503 

Berlin 


3,406,918 

Bonn 

485,181 

1,441,990 

Breslau 

365>937 

1,615,575 

Gottingen 

819,164 

I, 407 >i 54 

Greifswald 

257,400 

1,040,927 
r, 861, 860 

Halle 

399,854 

Kiel 

304,266 

1,220,683 

Konigsberg 

296,991 

1*239,725 

Marburg 

239,451 

1 , 017,545 

Munster 

58,395 

536,594 


3,807,000 14,788,968 M 

^ {Mhngs) 

The number of students at all the German universities was— 



Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

Total 

1830 

6076 

4502 

2355 

2937 

15,870 

1850 

3006 

4386 

1932 

3102 

12,426 

1903 

3777 

11.747 

6948 

15*205 

37,677 


The number of professors at German universities was*— 



Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

Philosophy 

1840 


140 

201 • 

394 

i860 

137 

127 

194 

465 

1900 

2 I 5 (+ 9 ) 

i 88 { + i 2 ) 

443 ( + i 9 ) 

894(4 52) 
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Outcome 
of this 
develop- 
ment. 


In this way the universities have developed into 
those vast institutions which it is almost impossible 
to identify with the older establishments, as sub- 
sisting until the end of the eighteenth century, with 
their couple of dozen teachers and their endowments 
of a paltry few hundred pounds. The body of 
academical teachers, especially in the two lower 
faculties, has been multiplied tenfold and even^more. 
The various institutions are administered by quite 
a staff of assistants, custodians, officials and servants 
of all kinds. Under these circumst^ces jpie regula- 
tion of academical studies by decrees from above, 
as still practised to a very large extent in the 
eighteenth century, is no longer to be thought of. 
On the whole, academic liberty never was greater 
than at present, least of all in the days of the 
mediaeval corporation of scholars, when the pressure 
to which the thought of the time was subjected by 
the Church was still further increased by the 
jealousy of the corporative bodies. The only way 
in which an attempt is still made now and then to 
influence the course of the development of scientific 
thought, especially in the faculty of Theology, is by 
giving preference to certain teachers on account of 
their personal standpoint, in filling the university 
chairs. This selection, however, is usually forced 
on the educational authorities from without, being 
mainly due to influences which have to be looked 
for at court, in the synods, or in parliamentary life. 
Similar forces are at work in occasional attempts 
at controlling the appointments of professors of 
political economy and philosophy. To steer clear 
of ah such influences is to r the interest of the ad- 
ministrative authorities no less than of the academical 
faculties. Whether the rising prosperity of the uni- 
versities has, on the whole, furthered the growth of 
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individual independence is another question. I am 
not prepared to affirm it without reserve. Money, 
titles and decorations play a considerably more 
important part at present than dunng the first half 
of the nineteenth century. If the desire for such 
things has become greater it is bound to exercise its 
natural influence in lessening the independence on the 
part of the recipients and the respect on the part of 
the donors. 

One other point deserves notice. The develop- Draw- 
m&t of agadentjic studies, on the lines described, 
entails certam difficulties on the part of the students, 
at least of all those who do not mean to devote their 
whole life to original research work. The professional 
duties of the teacher, the medical practitioner, the 
lawyer or the clergyman presuppose an education 
of a more encyclopaedic character, comprising all 
branches of their respective sciences. To acquire 
such an education, however, becomes more difficult 
in proportion as the number of independent subjects 
is increased and instruction, especially in the 
Seminars, assumes a more specialised character. 
There is a danger that the student wiU either lose 
himself in the multitude of subjects that call for his 
attention, or let the general view of the whole 
domain of his science shp from his ken, in tr3nng to 
fathom one single problem. No doubt it was very 
much easier in the eighteenth century to fulfil the 
requirements of an academic education in this 
respect, when one physicist lectured on all branches of 
natural science or one historian on the whole domain 
of history, and when the lectures of every single 
theologian and jurist compnsed all subjects faUmg 
within the sphere of his faculty. ^In most cases, 
moreover, these sciences were presented to the 
student in the form of a dogmatic system, whilst, at 
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present, on the contrary, the aim of academic teach- 
ing is to bring him in touch everywhere with the 
progress of ever unfinished inquiries and to teach 
him how to navigate the vast sea of historic research. 

A certain weariness and disappointment, which 
begins to make itself felt here and there, would seem 
to be the outcome of personal experiences of this 
kind. The student gives himself up to science, 
trusting to be guided by it to positive knowledge and 
perhaps even to the highest goal, a consistent view 
of the world on a scientific basis, ^nd then he Has 
to realise that all scientific research never yields any 
but fragmentary knowledge, and that even these 
fragments of knowledge always remain subject to 
doubt! Indeed, there is no single point absolutely 
safeguarded against doubt and the possibility of 
alternative interpretations, either in the historical 
or in the natural sciences. From the most funda- 
mental principles to their most remote applications 
there is constant growth and change. 

Allied A few words may be said in conclusion concerning 
oTa a new class of educational institutions which have 
practical or grown up during the nineteenth century, side by 
technical with the old universities, their common char- 
c aracter. g^(>^gnstic being the Cultivation of science in its applica- 
tion to practical and technological purposes. The 
amazing advance of the technical arts m aU branches 
of economical life, above all in the domain of industry 
and transport, but also in agriculture and commerce, 
has created a new demand for a preparatory educa- 
tion in the technological sciences, for which there is 
no form of adequate supply other than by institu- 
tions on the level of the universities. The Technical 
High Schools ^were the earliest of this class. 
Developed out of technical schools of a®more element- 
ary character, they have attained, during the second 
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half of last century, an equal footing with the old 
universities, at first in practice and then also in 
regard to their organisation and legal constitution. 
At present there are eleven of them in the German 
empire — all situated in large towns, mostly in the 
capitals of the states to which they belong, with an 
aggregate number of students getting on towards 
20,000. The Technical High Schools were followed 
by Mining Academies and Schools of Forestry, by 
Agricultural and Veterinary Colleges, and, last of all, 
by Commei;cial Academies, all of them organised as 
institutions of the^ same standing as the universities. 
Thus, the three main forms of economic enterprise, 
agriculture, industry and commerce, have come to 
be represented, side by side with the old “learned” 
professions, amongst the highest class of educational 
institutions. It should be added that, earlier even 
than the arts of peace, those of war had assumed so 
comphcated a technical character that the military 
profession called for a special academical education, 
which was provided in the Mihtary Academies, the 
Schools of Gunnery and of Engineering.* 


II. The Secondary Schools 

The reorganisation of the secondary schools was A , Clas- 
another achievement accomplished during the short 
span of time between the downfall of the old Empire 
and the Wars of Independence, which testified to the ideals, 
passionate belief in man and his mission, the 
enthusiastic confidence in man’s nature and his power 
to mould his own bein^ in accordance with ideas. 

To encourage true self-culture by replacing the old 
lifeless methods of teaching by a •living and spon- 

* A short survey of all these institutions is to be found m Das 
Unternchtsw&sen im deutschen Reich (Part IV.), by W. Lexis. 
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taneous reception of all that was most worth knowing 
was the leading idea of the reorganisation of the 
schools. A living contact with classical antiquity 
was to rouse the susceptible minds of the young, 
whose wills and feelings are readily engaged, to a 
higher level of human culture. At the same time 
they ought not to be kept in ignorance of the great 
achievements of the modern world if a maximum of 
intellectual and moral culture was really to be 
attained. It was needful, above all, that their 
minds should already be opened dicing ^eir school 
years to mathematical and naturaFscience, the latest 
of the great achievements of the human intellect. 
In this way an all-round education was secured, 
whilst at the same time the intellectual faculties in 
themselves were developed and trained in every 
direction, with the result that any one who had gone 
through the school was not only equally well 
grounded in all branches of academic study but also 
equipped with the best possible education for aU 
other professions. 

(I) 1800- The three periods of the nineteenth century, as 
1B40. before described, are as well defined in the develop- 

ment of the modern Gymnasium as in that of the 
universities. The first was the era of its foundation 
“All- and organisation — an era of sanguine expectations 
round edu- and hopes. The leaders were W. von Humboldt, 
cation. s-Qvern, and later on Johannes Schulze, while F. A. 
Wolf, Schleiermacher, and afterwards Hegel, also 
exercised considerable influence. “ iUl-round 
education ’’ was the dominant ideal of this period, 
the beginning of which is marked by three important 
measures. 

In the first place, new regulations were issued 
Tro%c concerning the education of the higher teachers, a 
doc^ special examination being instituted by a rescript, 
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dated July 12th, in 1810 — the examen pro facuUate 
docendi. This new examination raised the calling 
of the secondary teachers in Prussia to the rank of 
an independent profession. Until then the teachers 
at the classical schools had always been clergymen, 
who regarded this occupation as a stepping-stone to 
a Church living — ^the latter being better endowed 
and considered as more comfortable and dignified. 
Their education was, of course, mainly of a theo- 
logical character, with a groundwork of humanistic 
and philosophical studies. They were appointed by 
the patrons of me schools, i.e,, in most cases by the 
town council, and having been thus designated they 
had, as a rule, to pass an examination pro loco before 
the Superintendent but an academical degree, or 
a testimonial from a university professor who was 
the head of a Seminar, was sometimes accepted as an 
equivalent. The new examination was held by the 
“ Educational Delegations ” {Wissenschaftliche De- 
putationen) constituted for the purpose at the three 
universities which were left to the Prussian State — 
those of Berlin, Breslau and Konigsberg. They 
were to assist the educational authorities in every 
respect, but their principal task was to examine the 
secondary teachers in the various branches of learn- 
ing. No appointment was to be granted henceforth 
to anyone who had not passed this examination, so 
that the patrons could no longer nominate and install 
candidates previously to their obtaining their 
certificates. The examination itself was to comprise 
all subjects taught at the Gymnasium— 
and sciences, mathematics and history— but candi- 
dates were to be givm a chance of showing their 
exceptional proficitocy in any subject to which they 
might have specially devoted ^ themselves. The 

* S€S p. 77. 
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object of this new arrangement was to ensure that 
the teachers at the secondary schools were men of 
sound learning. It was felt that a general education, 
such as a clergyman would bring to the exercise of 
his calling, was not sufficient for them, but 'that they 
ought to be sound scholars in some department of 
learning or other. Besides, they were to reahse their 
solidarity as a separate class and to be imbued with 
a healthy espnt de corps, quickening their sense of 
honour as members of one of the learned professions. 

Secondly, about the same time, a new curriculum 
for the Gymnasium was drawn up by^Suvem, who was 
assisted by numerous experts. It was not destined 
ever to be published, as the great Wars of Independ- 
ence intervened, but it may serve to indicate the 
general direction in which the authorities endeavoured 
to influence individual schools ; it may be added that, 
in those days, they still shrank from interfering too 
much with their freedom of action. The most 
characteristic feature of the new order of studies 
was that four principal subjects were described as 
being of collateral importance — Latin, Greek, 
German and mathematics. With the exception of 
Greek, which was not begun until the third year, the 
instruction in these subjects extended over the whole 
course of ten years. The aggregate numbers of hours 
devoted to them per week were: Latin, 76; Greek, 
50; German, 44; mathematics, 60. Moreover, 30 
hours were devoted to history and geography, and 
20 hours each to religious instruction and natural 
science. This was the beginning of the modem 
Gymnasium. The old grammar school had practi- 
cally only one principal subject, namely Latin com- 
position with the^ addition of a^ little Greek. The 
aim of the new secondary school was to provide an 
all-round education, the linguistic and literary side 
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being cultivated by the classical studies and the 
instruction in German, the “ realistic ” side by 
mathematical and natural sciences, history and 
religious instruction. As a matter of fact, however, 
the principal stress continued to be laid on the classi- 
cal studies, simply because most of the teachers were 
philologists who attributed only a secondary im- 
portance to mathematical and natural sciences, and, 
indeed, not seldom looked upon these subjects as 
obnoxious intruders. The classical studies them- 
selves were carried on in the spirit of Neo-Humanism. 

Their form^ aim-^elegance of composition — was, if not 
discarded altogether, at any rate no longer treated as 
the principal end, which was now seen in the permea- 
tion of the mind with the spirit of classical antiquity 
by living contact with its greatest writers, above 
all, the Greek classics. It was taken for granted that 
such studies would, at the same time, automatic- 
ally bear fruit in the sphere of aesthetic and literary 
culture and exert a ‘‘ formative ” influence on the 
intellectual faculties. In the method of teaching a 
change was effected in that larger calls were made 
upon the spontaneous activity of the pupils in the 
shape of home preparation of the work to be done 
in class, and also of independent pnvate study — 
original philological work on a small scale, which 
became the pride of the more proficient pupils. 

The third measure was the reform of the Leaving The Leav- 
Examination, new regulations for which were pub- 
iished in 1812 (before the completion of the new 
curriculum), extending and defining the former 
regulations as issued in 1788. Amongst the require- 
ments for this examination was now mentioned, in 
the first place and •above all, a complete mastery of 
the classical languages. In Greex, candidates had 
to show by ‘‘ unseen ” translations — even of 
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dramatic dialogues — that they were able to read 
Greek fluently ; a written translation from the 
German was further to testify to their proficiency 
in Greek grammar. In Latin they were expected 
to prove by a Latin essay, as well as in the^vwa voce 
examination, that they had acquired a full command 
of the language for conversational and literary pur- 
poses. In addition to this a German essay had to 
be composed and mathematical problems to be 
worked out; and there was a viva voce examina- 
tion in all subjects. 

By the carrying into effect of thes^ regfilations the 
secondary schools proper (as preparatory to the 
university) were singled out from the great number 
of existing grammar schools. Those authorised to 
hold the ofiicial Leaving Examination were dis- 
tinguished by the name Gymnasium. 

The possibility of gaming admittance to an 
academical career by passing an entrance examina- 
tion at the university itself was not, however, done 
away with at once. It was not until 1834 ^^^.t this 
loop-hole was blocked up; and since then there has 
been no other approach to the learned professions 
but the “ strait gate ” of the Leaving Examination. 

In 1818 Johannes Schulze entered the ministry. 
He was the head of the administration of secondary 
schools until 1840. His great task was to complete 
and consolidate the new Order of Studies for the 
Gymnasium in every direction by a considerable 
number of further regulations. He carefully defined 
the methods and aims of teaching in every subject 
and endeavoured to ensure compliance and success 
by entrusting the Provincial Boards of Education 
(which were separated from the Consistories as 
independent pubKc bodies m 1825) with the regular 
inspection of the secondary schools, and by strictly 
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carr3ring the regulations concerning the Leaving 
Examination into effect. The ideal of all-round 
education ” naturally found an uncompromising 
champion in this disciple of Hegel. He regarded 
the various subjects as parts of one organic whole, 
none of which could be left out without seriously 
impairing its eqmhbnum and efficiency. 

The reorganisation of the higher schools in Prussia The Gym^ 
thus led to the Gymnasium being estabhshed as the 
normal and only type of secondary schools — as a uni- schuih^^’ 
versal institution or “ Einheiis-Schule ” preparatory 
to all branches of university studies alike. In other 
words, the completion of general education, which 
had hitherto been the business of the philosophical 
faculty, %vas now taken over by the school. Formerly 
Latin, and perhaps the rudiments of Greek, together 
with some historical and mathematical knowledge, 
exhausted the range of learning with which the under- 
graduate entered the university, where he added to it 
according to his inclination and ability. But the under- 
graduate who had passed the Leaving Examination 
at the new Gymnasium not only mastered both classi- 
cal languages in addition to such historic and human- 
istic learning as could be acquired by wide reading, 
but was also weU grounded in mathematics and 
natural science as well as in two modern languages. 

Thus equipped with the elements of both classical 
and modem education — educated sub utraqiie^ as the 
phrase goes — he entered the university, equally fitted 
for all branches of special studies by his philological 
and mathematical training — philology supplying a 
key to history as mathematics did to natural science. 

Needless to say, such gain had to be paid for. In Draw- 
the first place, this new system of “universal’^ Qxhticks, 

utraquistic studies necessitated a greater ex- 
penditure of time. The course of instruction in 
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dramatic dialogues — that they were able to read 
Greek fluently; a wntten translation from the 
German was further to testify to their proficiency 
in Greek grammar. In Latin they were expected 
to prove by a Latin essay, as well as in the^viva voce 
examination, that they had acquired a full command 
of the language for conversational and hterary pur- 
poses. In addition to this a German essay had to 
be composed and mathematical problems to be 
worked out; and there was a viva voce examina- 
tion in all subjects. 

By the carrying into effect of the^^ regulations the 
secondary schools proper (as preparatory to the 
university) were singled out from the great number 
of existing grammar schools. Those authorised to 
hold the official Leaving Examination were dis- 
tinguished by the name ^mnasium. 

The possibility of gaming admittance to an 
academical career by passing an entrance examina- 
tion at the university itself was not, however, done 
away with at once. It was not until 1834 ^hat this 
loop-hole was blocked up ; and since then there has 
been no other approach to the learned professions 
but the “ strait gate ” of the Leaving Examination. 

Johannes In i8i8 Johannes Schulze entered the ministry. 

Schulze, head of the administration of secondary 

schools until 1840. His great task was to complete 
and consohdate the new Order of Studies for the 
Gymnasium in every direction by a considerable 
number of further regulations. He carefully defined 
the methods and aims of teaching in every subject 
and endeavoured to ensure compliance and success 
by entrusting the ProvinciaJ Boards of Education 
(which were separated from the Consistories as 
independent pubKc bodies in 1825) with the regular 
inspection of the secondary schools, and by strictly 
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carr37ing the regulations concerning the Leaving 
Examination into effect. The ideal of ‘‘ all-round 
education ” naturally found an uncompromising 
champion in this disciple of Hegel. He regarded 
the varv5us subjects as parts of one organic whole, 
none of which could be left out without seriously 
impairing its equilibrium and efficiency. 

The reorganisation of the higher schools in Prussia The Gym- 
thus led to the Gymnasium being established as the 5s 
normal and only type of secondary schools — as a uni- schuur 
versal institution or Einheiis-Schuh ” preparatory 
to all braiJSies of university studies alike. In other 
words, the completion of general education, which 
had hitherto been the business of the philosophical 
faculty, was now taken over by the school. Formerly 
Latin, and perhaps the rudiments of Greek, together 
with some historical and mathematical knowledge, 
exhausted the range of learning with w^hich the under- 
graduate entered the university, where he added to it 
according to his inclination and ability. But the under- 
graduate who had passed the Leaving Examination 
at the new Gymnastum not only mastered both classi- 
cal languages in addition to such historic and human- 
istic learning as could be acquired by wide reading, 
but was also well grounded in mathematics and 
natural science as well as in two modern languages. 

Thus equipped with the elements of both classical 
and modem education — educated sub utraque, as the 
phrase goes — he entered the university, equally fitted 
for all branches of special studies by his philological 
and mathematical training — philology supplying a 
key to history as mathematics did to natural science. 

Needless to say, such gain had to be paid for. In Draw- 
the first place, this new system of ‘‘ universal or 

utraquistic ’’ studies necessitated a greater ex- 
penditure of time. The course of instruction in 
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the secondary schools has been lengthened consider- 
ably during the nineteenth century. The average 
age of the freshmen, which had been seventeen or 
eighteen years under normal conditions in the eigh- 
teenth century, now rose to twenty yeass. The 
time, moreover, required by the university studies 
has also become longer, and thus the entrance into 
professional life has to be postponed, as things now 
are, until the second half of the third, and not seldom 
even until the beginning of the fourth decade of a 
man’s life, which is, in more respects than one, a 
most unwished-for result. Even thefextclision of the 
time spent at school in itself entails manifold ‘diffi- 
culties arising out of the incompatibility of the strict 
forms of school discipline and school teaching with the 
mature age of the pupils in the upper forms. This 
somewhat too ripe age of our freshmen has draw- 
backs quite as serious as those entailed in their 
former premature admission. What Germany wants 
is the Anglo-American college, which forms a very 
valuable transition stage between school discipline 
and the full freedom of German university life 
*^Uberdur~ Another undesirable result brought about by the 
new regulations was that great and universal grievance 
against the schools which has caused endless worry 
to the educational authorities throughout the nine- 
teenth century — the much -decried ‘‘ over-taxing.” 
Fr. Thiersch (a pupil of G. Hermann), who re- 
organised the higher schools in Bavaria on the 
lines of humanistic monopoly, was the first to raise 
the cry against the Prussian system of ‘‘utra- 
quistic ” education, accusing it of overstraining 
the powers of the pupils. Buring the thirties the 
first attack was made on samtaty grounds by Dr 
Lorinser, which was successfully refuted by the 
educational authorities — the detailed Order of 
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Studies issued in 1837 their reply — but never- 
theless left a thorn in their sides. During the 
following period they made serious efforts to cope 
with this problem. There certainly cannot be any 
doubt tl^at, in many cases, this overstraining or 
overtaxing was only too real a fact. Numerous 
complaints on the part of teachers and pupils bear 
witness to it. The reasons are obvious. The great 
number of principal subjects, the daily appointment 
of and control over the pupils’ home work, continued 
to an advanced stage of school life, the rigorous 
Leaving E^nunation — all this concurred in placing 
an almost unbearable burden on weaker shoulders, 
while more vigorous and independent minds rebelled 
against a system which left hardly any room for 
voluntary and spontaneous activity. 

In the policy of secondary education, which was (2) 1840- 
adopted during the following period, marked 
the accession of Frederick William IV., two tend- j-emrn^o^ 
encies may be distinguished. Firstly, stress was Meianch- 
laid on the element of dogmatic religious instruction, 
Humanism being denounced as irreligious and un-Wiese. 
Christian; and secondly, efforts were made to put 
an end to the ‘‘ overtaxmg,” so frequently com- 
plained of, by concentrating the pupils’ energy on 
one principal subject. The reaction against “En- 
lightenment ” and “ ReaUsm ” led here to an attempt 
being made at re-transforming the modem Gymnasium 
into the grammar school of the sixteenth century. 

The alliance between the Humanities and the Gospel, 
as represented in a former age by Melanchthon, was 
now again regarded as the ideal of secondary educa- 
tion, in opposition to^the “realistic” and encyclo- 
pedic tendencies bf the preceding period, as w’'ell 
as to the neo-paganism of Wolf ahd Humboldt. In 
the Order of Studies issued in 1836, which was 
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drawn up by L. Wiese, these tendencies may be 
traced, although their influence was confined within 
narrow limits — the world of actualities turning, as 
it generally does, a deaf ear to sentimental yearnings 
for bygone times. The only subject which was 
seriously curtailed was natural science, as being 
that part of the modem curriculum which was 
most suspected for political reasons. In other 
respects not much bargaining was possible with 
the requirements of modern times. The efforts 
to revive the old enthusiasm for Latin verse and 
prose composition proved abortive, whikffeligion as 
represented by an obtrusive ecclesiasticism was Even 
less successful in finding open ears and hearts. 
Onginof It should not be left unmentioned here that 
while this attempt was being made to restore the 
nasium, original character of the humanistic Gymnasium 
as a purely classical school, a ‘‘ realistic ’’ Gymnasium 
or semi-classical school grew up side by side with 
it, and the Order of Studies issued in 1859 
be looked upon as the official birth certificate of the 
“ Realgymnasium,'^ as the new institution wns 
called. In other words, the utraquistic ” began 
to be replaced by the dualistic system of education. 
About this more will have to be said presently. 

(3) 1870* During the third period, i.e., the Bismarckian era, 
iSinkitu- administration of the secondary schools was 
tionof marked by a progressive adaptation to modern 

ideaiunder ^875 L. Wiese was Succeeded by 

m^Borntr Hermann Bonitz, a Prussian educationist who had 
(18S2). already played a prominent part in the reorganisation 
of the Austrian Gymnasium on modem lines. In 
Austna the old grammar school had been trans- 
formed, by the Order of Studied issued in 1849, 
into a modern secondary school, in which mathe- 
matics and natural science formed an important 
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part of instruction. The appointment of Bonitz to 
the Prussian ministry marked the end of the en- 
deavours, characteristic of the preceding period, 
to restore the old clerical character of the Gymnasium 
and to concentrate the teaching on the humanistic 
side. Natural science regained its former position, 
whilst Latin was not inconsiderably curtailed, the 
number of hours devoted to it being reduced from 
eighty-six to seventy-seven, although the ultimate 
goal which the pupils were expected to reach re- 
mained essentially the same. 

This new'^rdor of Studies — (1882), in the main william 
a ne\^ edition of that issued by Schulze in 1837 
with its ideal of ‘‘ all-round education,” was short- ence 
lived. As a matter of fact it did not give satisfaction of 1^90 
to anybody, neither to the advocates of the ‘‘ real- 
istic ” institutions, on which a new name — Real- 
gymnastum '"^ — had been bestowed, but no '’-’new 
privileges, nor to those of a purely classical education, 
who took exception to Latin (and also Greek) being 
curtailed. Great expectations were therefore enter- 
tained when the Emperor William 11 . set himself 
to reform the Gymnasium. At the Conference, held 
in December 1890, the youthful monarch appeared 
in person, and by his opening speech cast the spell 
of his will over the transactions of the assembly 
from the first. The keynote of his speech was 
sounded by an expression of strong dissatisfaction 
with the traditional methods of teaching which had 
become familiar to him while he himself was a pupil 
of the Gymnasium of Cassel. It was not a national 
education, he said, nor was it adapted to the require- 
ments of modem times. It was bound up with 
classical antiquity,’’ without furthering, however, 
true humamstic culture. It was a merely linguistic 
and grammatical training. The goal of its efforts 
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and the standard of its achievements was the Latin 
essay in the Leaving Examination. 

No doubt the impenal speaker had given utterance 
to a very considerable section of contemporary 
public opinion. The great historical evepts from 
1864 to 1871 had not passed without leaving their 
traces on it, above all on the minds of the generation 
which had grown up since then. The life of the 
present had risen in importance and significance, 
and the increase of the interest that was taken in it 
had been mainly at the expense of the study of 
classical antiquity. It was felt t^ anomaly 

that the pupils of the secondary schools should^ have 
to be well informed concerning the history of the 
Persian or Punic wars, whilst they never heard 
anything, in school hours at any rate, about 
the great struggles and achievements of their own 
nation in their own times, nor about the constitution 
and social framework of the state to which they 
belonged, or of the German Empire. No doubt 
that was how the pupils felt themselves. In their 
eyes the world of classical antiquity had lost the 
splendour in which it had once appeared to the 
generation which had witnessed the brilliant and 
sudden rise of Neo-Humanism. Indeed, philology 
itself was in the same position; it had long since 
passed on from the stage of enthusiasm to that of 
sober knowledge and research. The interest in 
classical literature also suffered: a depression from 
movements newly sprung up in the domain of art 
and poetry, which here again principally appealed 
to the youthful mind. Apart from that, the general 
sentiment of the times did Eot favour any aesthetic 
sentimentalism. The forces whfch turned the scale 
in the age of B!femarck were very different from 
those which had determined the German national 
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character in the age of Goethe; the energies which 
now constituted the decisive factor in political and 
economic life were of a robuster kind. The younger 
generation, always eager to anticipate the future, 
turned its mind to the new world of sports and 
games, voyages of discovery and colonial conquests, 
ironclads and motor-cars, technical inventions and 
scientific discoveries. These were the sentiments 
of younger Germany which, voiced in the imperial 
speech, fell upon the ears — it might almost be said 
were flung in the face — of the Conference, which 
fancied itseH^cbnvened for quite different purposes. 

Th’fe ultimate outcome of its transactions, which The Re 
were strongly preoccupied by this interlude, was a 
compromise between the inclination of the assembly unsatis- 
to leave things as they were and the forward pressure factory 
of the Emperor. If left to itself the final result 
of its decisions would probably have been a decided 
refusal to grant to the semi- and non-classical schools 
the privilege claimed by them of holding an official 
Leaving Examination giving access to the university, 
and a still more decided rejection of the proposal 
to diminish the amount of instruction in the classical 
languages, or to postpone it to a later period of school 
life. As matters stood, the result, as embodied 
in the new Order of Studies, issued in 1892, was as 
follows. Latin was considerably curtailed, the 
number of weekly hours falling from seventy-seven 
as low as sixty-two ; the Latin essay, which had only 
just been extolled as the keystone crowning the arch 
of all classical studies, was done away with without 
delay. On the other hand, great stress was laid on 
German. No one whos« accomplishments in German 
composition and li1?erature could not be classed as 
“ fair ” was to be granted the ceftificate of having 
passed the Leaving Examination. At the same 
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(4) The 
Reform of 
1901 : 
Three 
recognised 
types of 
secondary 
schools — 
classical, 
semi- 
classical 
and non- 
classical. 
{See p. 

217.) 


time the latter was made easier in some respects, 
and the total number of hours of instruction per 
week was diminished, in order to counteract the 

overtaxing ” so often complained of. More time 
was set aside for gymnastic exercises anij games, 
in the interests of physical efficiency. If the Con- 
ference had so far taken all the Emperor’s hints, 
the majority, on its part, secured, as a tropli§i of 
victory, the maintenance of the monopoly of the 
classical Gymnamm, Those who had gone through 
semi-classical and modern schools were to remain 
excluded from the universities, • ar^ what was 
more, the semi-classical Realgynmashm wa?^ con- 
demned on principle as a deformed and bastard 
growth. 

The Order of Studies of 1892, inaugurated with 
such display and carried into effect with such 
haste, did not outlast one generation of students. 
As early as in 1901 a new reform — the latest, so 
far — was undertaken, in which courage was at last 
found to follow a new path. The monopoly of the 
Gymnasium was abolished, and the education pro- 
vided by the classical and the semi- and non-classical 
schools placed on an equal footing. It is to be 
hoped that, for the time being, a certain stability 
of equilibrium has been reached in this way. At 
any rate, the new Order of Studies can boast that 
there is hardly anyone who stiU opposes it on prin- 
ciple, whereas against the compromise of 1892 
adversaries arose on all sides. The representatives 
of the semi- and non-classical schools were dissatis- 
fied, nay, indignant, about the flippant way in 
which the Realgymnasium had been denied the right 
to exist. The representatives of the classical schools 
found the restrmtion of the classical studies un- 
bearable — not without good reason, for classical 
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studies cease to be fruitful unless they are carried 
on with a broad outlook in an atmosphere of calmness 
and security. That it was, moreover, impracticable 
to concentrate the instruction on German, and, 
still mos6 so, to make German the principal subject 
of the Leaving Examination, was the unanimous 
opinion of the educationists. The reform of 1892 
had evidently, as I had ventured to predict at the 
Conference, brought us into a blind alley — the old 
plan of a single type of school to meet all require- 
ments. It wo^ld have been better if at that time, 
instead of t 5 ?nkJng only how to save the monopoly 
of the Gymnasium, we had faced without delay the 
problem of saving the classical Gymnasium itself, i.e., 
of disburdening it of all foreign elements by opening 
up a second way — the via modernorum alongside 
the via anttquorum. 

That was the way taken by the most recent 
reform, and therefore it seems reasonable to expect 
that it will last. This reform also was preceded 
by a Conference (in June 1900), not very different 
from the former in composition, but which, having 
before its eyes the mistake committed m 1890^ was 
enabled to arrive at the inevitable decision to grant 
to the Realgymnasium and to the Ober-Realschule 
the same privileges as to the Gymnasium, including 
admittance to the universities. The advocates of 
classical education had convinced themselves that 
the only price for which its preservation could be 
bought was the abolition of the monopoly of the 
classical Gymnasium, It had become clear that a 
school which aims at monopoly has to provide for 
all the needs of ap classes of pupils, and cannot 
therefore concede to classical sf'^dies alone the 
space which they require in order to bear proper 
fruit. 
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B . Semi- 
Non- 
classical 
Schools. 


(i) 1800- 
1840, 


The eighteenth century had already recognised the 
urgent need for another form of higher school devoted 
to the requirements of modern life, to natural and 
historical sciences, and had also called a small number 
of such institutions into being. During the rtkieteenth 
century this type of school has come to form a second 
prolific branch of the German educational system, 
collateral with the classical school. I will now touch 
on the main points of this development. 

Here again three periods are plainly distinguish- 
able. The first was the period of .the foundation 
of these schools, its end being rrfkrl<Sff in ^^ussia 
approximately by the first Regulations fm the 
Leaving Examination at the Realschulen issued in 
1832. Their rapid progress was promoted by two 
important factors. Firstly, by the emancipation of 
the middle classes, consequent on the French 
Revolution and on the ensuing legislation associated 
with the names of Stein and Hardenberg, and by the 
economical prosperity of the cities after the peace of 
Vienna. Secondly, by the separation of the secondary 
schools in the proper sense from the masses of the old 
grammar or city schools — a process which was 
officially started in Prussia by the issue of the 
Regulations for the Leaving Examination in 1812. 
The increasing demand for a modern middle-class 
education was now met by the numerous old grammar 
schools, which had always served at the same time as 
schools for the middle classes, although in most cases 
in a very inadequate way. Some of them were now 
carried on as Pro-Gymnasien,* whilst others were 
transformed into proper Burgerschulen, i,e,, middle- 
class schools,* by eliminatin'^ tl^e classical languages, 
or at any rate G:feek, by introducing French, and by 
extending the instruction in modern sciences. This 

* See Terminological Notes. 
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transformation was, on the whole, spontaneous, the 
organisation being left to the initiative of the muni- 
cipal authorities. On the Rhine these schools had a 
prototype in the shape of the colleges communaux of 
French carlgin. For all these reasons their constitution 
was extremely variable and undetermined, waver- 
ing between a superior primary school, a school for 
artisans, and a school providing a higher general 
education without the classical languages. During 
the third decade of last century they began to assume 
a more definite,shape in this latter direction of pro- 
viding, a geiR?ral* education of a modern character. 
The Prussian Regulations for the Leaving Examina- 
tion, issued in 1832, exhibit this tendency. The 
subjects required for the examination were German 
and French (written as well as vtva voce), mathematics 
and natural science, history and geography, with 
the addition of Latin and English where provision 
was made for the instruction m these languages. 
At the same time, the doubtful boon of privileges to 
be obtained by passing this Leaving Examination 
was conferred upon these institutions, such as the 
^privilege of serving only one year in the army and 
access to the higher appointments in the post-ofhce, 
the Forest department and the architectural pro- 
fession, the latter, however, only on condition that 
Latin was taught and required as a subject for the 
Leaving Examination at the school in question. 
Nowhere, however, were the modern schools the 
object of any special favour or concern on the part 
of the authorities, in the South no more than in the 
North. It was the time when philologists played the 
leading part in matt^ers educational, in whose ears the 
very word Realschule had, in mapy cases, a hateful 
sound. In Bavaria, Thiersch extolled and preserved the 
old grammar schools as the palladium of all education. 
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(2) 1S40- The second period begins, as far as Realschulen 
-^870. Prussia, are concerned, with the year 1840. If 

the former government had shown them no favour 
the new government left them in no doubt of its active 
dishke and aversion. Nevertheless, things' iollowed 
their course. Latin was now made compulsory, in 
order to extend the blessings of the discipline of 
Latin grammar to the pupils of these “ realistic ” 
institutions. But when Wiese set about putting into 
practice those clauses of his Regulations which called 
for a “ concentration ” of the teaching administered 
by the Gymnasium, he could not shtt MS' eyes^o the 
fact that a second form of higher school had become 
indispensable as a complement. The first official 
Order of Studies for the Realschulen was issued in 
1859, which, as we have seen, the Prussian 

Realgymnasium — in fact if not in name — came into 
existence. For the course of the Realschulen L 
Ordnung * was now extended over nine years and 
standards, the instruction in Latin being continued 
throughout, although restricted in the upper stage to 
three hours a week. To provide .a higher general 
education in a different medium of instruction than* 
that furnished by the classical Gymnasium was stated 
to be their object from the first. As regards privi- 
leges, they were placed on the same footing as the 
Gymnasium, excepting the admittance to the 
university, while they were regarded, on the other 
hand, as the proper preparatory schools for all 
branches of technological studies, which had been 
developed in the meantime. Thus, the Realschule, 
which had aimed at providing a course of preparatory 
training for practical life, hhd Ijecome a secondary 
school with a cou];3e of the same length as that of the 
classical schools, and aiming, like them, at a pre- 
* Sei Terminological Notes. 
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paration for further studies. Side by side with this 
type of school, it is true, a Realschule IL Ordnung 
remained in existence, with a shorter and more 
elastic course. But the cities endeavoured, in 
organisHlg their institutions, to reach the standard 
of the Realschtile /. Ordnung, on account of the 
privileges which it enjoyed. 

The prominent feature of the last period, beginning (3) 1870- 
about 1870, was the long struggle of this new second- 
ary school for the admittance of its pupils to the 
university, ending with its victory in 1901, when it 
was ^fficially^ acknowledged as essentially equal in 
rank to the classical Gymnasium, In 1870 those 
who had passed the Leaving Examination at a 
Realschule I, Ordnung were for the first time given 
access to the university, although only to the 
philosophical faculty, or rather only to one or two of 
its departments, i,e,, to mathematics and natural 
science and to modem languages, the further 
restriction being added that a candidate who had 
passed the teacher’s examination exclusively in these 
subjects could not be appointed as teacher at a 
Gymnasium, but only at a Realschule L Ordnung, 

V^at had really led to this measure being taken was 
not any partiality to the new educational institution, 
but urgent necessity. It was an expedient resorted 
to in order to meet the pressing want of teachers for 
the higher schools, which were rapidly increasing in 
number after 1866, and shows how little the 
authorities thought of “ reahstic ” education as well 
as of secondary teachers in general, A “ realistic ” 
education was regarded as inadequate for the 
“upper” faculties ^an<? professions, but as sufficient 
for secondary teachers, wherea^, from the very 
nature of the case, it ought to have been considered 
much more suitable for the future student of medicine 
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and medical practitioner than for the future teacher, 
above all, for the future student and teacher of 
modem languages ! 

An era of embittered struggles now set in. The 
Realschule I. Ordnung could not rest satisfied with 
this ambiguous position, but was bound to make 
efforts to see its equality with the Gymnasium 
officially acknowledged by the unrestricted admit- 
tance of its pupils to the university studies. The 
Realschulmanner-Verein, an association founded in 
1876, carried on this campaign with exceptional 
energy and perseverance, and m the'^ca wc^ the 
day. The obstacles were great and manifold. The 
advocates of the Gymnasium stood up for its pre- 
rogatives and its monopoly. The universities, under 
the leadership of the philologists, observed without 
exception a discouraging attitude; they objected 
to being lowered to the level of technical high 
schools. The highest posts in the educational 
administration were still occupied, for the greater 
part, by philologists, who argued for the maintenance 
of the traditional standards of education ( Bildungs- 
niveau ) and for the value of “ formative ” studies 
(Formalbildung). Lastly, the learned professions 
themselves were up in arms against the admit- 
tance of candidates from non- or semi-classical 
schools as degrading to their professional honour 
and dignity, the loudest protests coming from the 
ranks of the medical profession, which was most 
immediately concerned. On the other hand, the 
cause of the Realschule was taken up by the students 
of the technical sciences and the civil engineers, who 
were jealous of the slight to thSir profession, especially 
in comparison wit^ that of the law. In this way the 
battle swayed to and fro for some decades, and calm 
discussion of practical necessities of the case could 
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hardly obtain a hearing. The Order of Studies 
drawn up by Bomtz in 1882 did not improve this 
state of things, but rather complicated it further by 
introducing another new type of higher educational 
instituti©fi with a course of nine years, but without 
Latin, which was developed out of the Gewerhe-Schule 
(no longer existing) and formed an amplification 
of the six years’ course of the Realschuh II, Ordnung, 

This new school was called Ober-Realschule. The 
innovation \vas probably made partly under the 
influence of iVi^stria, w^here two main types of 
seconj^ry sclil>olS had been instituted by the reforms 
of 1849: — the classical Gymnasium with Latin and 
Greek, and the Realschule and Oher-Realschule with- 
out either. The semi-classical Realgymnasium came 
now to be looked upon as a superfluous cross between 
these two “ pure ” types. Accordingly, at the 
conference held in December 1890, the majority 
stigmatised it, and recommended its entire aboli- 
tion. With the silent hope that it w^as the safest 
way of securing the monopoly of the Gymnasium 
they extended all the privileges enjoyed by the Real- 
'^gymnasium, including the narrowly-circumscribed 
admittance of its pupils to the university, to its 
rival — the Oher-Realschule, 

The course of events, however, belied these designs, (4) The 
The Realgymnasium, assisted by the municipal 
authorities, not only held its own for the time being, pfVia) 
but soon obtained — by the reforms of 1901 — the 
more hberal admittance to the university which it 
had coveted, although this privilege was now again 
extended to the (Latinless) Ober-^ealschule, With 
the results of the r^forfns introduced in 1892 before 
their eyes, the advocates of the pld classical Gym- 
nasium had at last come to the conclusion that its 
monopoly, together with its attempt at providing for 
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all requirements alike, was bound to lead to the utter 
ruin of classical studies. And thus those ‘‘ Decrees ” 
came to be formulated which received imperial 
sanction by the edict dated the 26th of November 
1900, the education provided by the three* different 
types of schools with a nine-years’ course being 
acknowledged m principle to be of equal value. 

These general decisions were foUow^ed by special 
regulations for the several departments. In Prussia, 
to all those who had passed the official Leaving 
Examination at any school with a nii;e years’ course, 
first the philosophical faculty was cTpeffed, anc^after- 
wards that of Law. The admittance to the medical 
studies, however, which fall within the jurisdiction 
not of the single states but of the Empire, was 
extended only to the Realgynmasium, not to the Obey- 
Realschule, in which no Latin is taught, while the 
theological faculties have so far altogether clung to 
the old order of things in regarding the classical 
Gymnasium as the only institution affording an 
adequate preparatory education. These restrictions 
are not unreasonable. No one can attempt a scientific 
study of theology without knowing both classical 
languages, nor are medical studies possible at present 
without some knowledge of Latin. The same might 
be said, it is true, in regard to juristic as well as 
philological and historical studies. If the education 
provided by secondary schools without Latin is never- 
theless recognised as an adequate preparation for these 
branches of learning — ^which is not the case as yet 
in all German states, Bavaria for example standing 
quite aloof so far — ^it is done from a conviction that 
every one who goes in for th^se j^tudies must see for 
himself, from the ;^ery first, that he cannot dispense 
with some classical knowledge, and in the confidence 
that he will, accordingly, not hesitate to acquire at 
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the university any indispensable preliminary accom- 
plishments which he did not gam at school It is 
evident that a philologist — no matter whether he 
devotes himself to ancient or modem languages — 
cannot advance a single step without Latin and Greek. 
In the same way a student of law cannot help seeing, 
from the first moment, that Latin is indispensable to 
him, for no scientific study of modern law can be 
carried on independently of Roman Law. Besides, 
the new Regulations for the Government Examina- 
tions also serv^ to prevent necessary conditions from 
remaining ui^jfuMilled. Students of medicine and 
theology, on the other hand, would perhaps be more 
liable to fall into the mistake of supposing that the 
classical languages could be dispensed with not only 
as far as their admittance to the university, but also 
as far as the pursuit of their studies is concerned, 
which accounts for the greater precaution taken in 
their case. This precaution is still more in its place 
in the department of medicine, where the students 
are, as a rule, so entirely taken up with their new 
pursuits from the first that they are not likely to 
—have any time and inclination left for acquiring 
linguistic knowledge, however mdispensable. In the 
case of theology this danger would seem to be less 
serious, and thus it may some day come to pass that 
here, too, ampler scope will be given to the individual 
judgment. That day will have arrived if ever the 
numbers of students who wish to enter the theological 
faculty should be seriously diminished on account 
of these restrictions — a contingency hardly to be 
reckoned with for the near future. But apart from 
this I am inclined tp thJnk that the fact that theology 
essentially belongs to the histoijcal sciences does 
not make it any the more desirable that a clergyman 
should be confined to the dim half-lights of a far-off 
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past. The more his general education is open to the 
influences of his own times, the better will he be able 
to influence them in turn, and the less likely to run 
the risk of shutting himself up in a bygone world. 

In 1901 new regulations were issued, dealing with 
the studies pursued and the examinations held in all 
secondary schools of Prussia. Their underlying 
principle was the co-ordination of three different 
courses, preparatory to the university, namely: (i) 
the Gymnasium, with both classical languages ; (2) the 
Realgymnasimn, retaining Latin as th^ general basis 
of teaching foreign languages, but cTtberwise faij^our- 
ing the modem spirit, and concentrating its teaching, 
in the upper standards, on modem languages and 
sciences; and (3) the Ober-Reahchule, which makes 
French the basis instead of Latin, thus dispensing 
altogether with the classical languages and restrict- 
ing its teaching in the main to subjects belonging to 
the culture of our own times. A common ground for 
the three types is afforded by the instraction in 
German, history and religious knowledge — the 
same directions being given in the official Orders of 
Studies for all three of them in regard to the teaching 
of these subjects and its aims. On the other hand, 
the prevailing tendency of the new organisation of 
secondary education is to take advantage of the 
freedom secured by differentiating the three types of 
schools to concentrate the teaching in each of them 
on its own special subjects and thereby to develop 
the full energy and efficiency of these various 
educational factors. The Gymnasium, no longer 
compelled to satisfy all requirements alike, is again 
free to lay greater stress on the classical studies, this 
purpose being served principally by an increase of the 
hours devoted to Latin (from sixty-two to sixty-eight). 
The Ohr-Realschule naturally makes the teaching 
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of modem sciences its main object, taking pride above 
all in leading its pupils up to the beginnings of original 
work in mathematics and natural science. The 
Realgymnasium is somewhat less favourably placed 
in these, respects, being prevented from laying, as it 
would naturally tend to do, the principal stress on 
modem languages with their literatures and the general 
^culture of which they form part — ^not only by the teach- 
ing of Latin (which takes up a considerable number 
of hours throughout the whole course, although no 
longer in a position to claim the foremost place which 
it ha(| occupied in the old grammar school) but also 
by the great demands on the part of mathematics and 
natural science. It is impossible for a mixed type 
to avoid such difficulties. 

No doubt these reforms of 1900 constitute an Outlook, 
important and definitive step, which cannot and will 
not be retraced. It means the final abandonment 
of the ideal with which the reforms at the beginning 
of the last century started: — to provide for all 
requirements by one single type of school with the 
classical languages as the main subject, but at the 
-^ame time with sufficient provision for the teaching 
of modern sciences and languages — a school to be 
passed through by aU who lay claim to higher 
education, at least, by all those intended for academi- 
cal studies. It has not proved possible, as J. Schulze 
thought it was, to shape this curriculum so as to 
include the modem subjects in a form in which 
justice can be done to them, without dethroning the 
classical studies, or at least without trespassing on 
the room necessary for their proper development. 

A retransformation, of the Gymnasium into the old 
grammar school proving still less pc^ssible, nothing was 
left but a dualistic system, based on a treaty of separa- 
tion between the classical type and the modern. 
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That the interests of our whole modern culture are 
best served by this arrangement does not seem to 
me to be open to doubt. There are branches of 
study and learned professions for which the know- 
ledge of the classical languages cannot be dispensed 
with at all, or only wuth great difficulty — I mean the 
historical sciences in the rvider sense of the word. 
But there are other studies and professions — I mean 
the natural and technological sciences, including 
medicine — for which other subjects are so essential 
that they do not leave sufficient room for the teach- 
ing of the classical languages, at 'any rate ijpt for 
both of them. 

It is equally certain, however, that this separation 
does not represent a permanent or final arrangement. 
History, indeed, knows nothing of finality. The 
distance which separates modem culture and science 
from classical antiquity, and their independence of 
its authority, will continue to increase in the future 
as they have done m the past. And the influence 
of this process on the organisation of educational 
institutions in Germany will also remain the same; 
in other words, the secondary schools will continue 
to emancipate themselves more and more from their 
onginal basis, i.e., the study of the ancient languages. 
For the schools cannot be separated from the general 
development of culture and civilisation. Originally 
representing the substance of all higher education, the 
classical studies were reduced, during the nineteenth 
century, to the position of one amongst other con- 
stituents of higher education, all equally necessary. 
In the same way the outcome of the future develop- 
ment win be that Latin and Gpeek will come to be 
regarded no longer as an indispensable element of 
higher education, but merely as a necessary imple- 
ment for certain studies. Indeed, in principle, this 
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standpoint has already been realised in the latest 
Regulations. 

The esteem, however, in which Latin and Greek 
were formerly held still forms too potent a factor 
to permjt of the practical conclusions being drawn 
from this theoretical valuation. For a long time to 
come the Gymnasium will continue to be esteemed 
as the seat of the soundest and most liberal education. 
Nevertheless, those practical conclusions wiU be 
drawn sooner or later. The number of those who 
give the preference to the modern type of secondary 
education will ijierease, for this if for no other reason, 
that amongst the undergraduates the number of 
those who need the Gymnasium more than others — 
I mean students of theology and of classical 
philology, and perhaps also of law — ^is stationary or 
relatively decreasing, whereas the number of those 
whose wants are better provided for by the semi- and 
non-classical institutions, i.e., of the technologists and 
engineers, the natural scientists and medical men, the 
modem philologists and mathematicians, is continu- 
ously increasing, absolutely as well as relatively. The 
x;ei4sequence will be that the number of these schools 
will grow at the expense of the Gymnasium, and that 
transformations of institutions of the latter kind into 
semi- and non-classical schools — ^however great 
obstacles may stand in the way as yet — will become 
more frequent, until the classical type is represented 
only by a very limited number of establishments. 
Nor is there any need to deplore this, for there is no 
doubt that the high pressure of the old system, 
the monopoly of privileges, led to a very consider- 
able over-productio 3 j of^purely classical schools, and 
that, for a long time, this preference checked and 
even suppressed the development of the modern 
institutions, including the H'oher$ BurgersclmU. 
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This also appears from the remarkable advance 
revealed in the statistics of these institutions smce 
the pressure ceased. 

It should further be observed that the rapid 
increase in the number of non-classical schools — an 
increase which has partly been at the expense of 
the semi-classical school (the Realgymnastum) in 
which Latin is taught — is merely the natural conse- 
quence of the long-continued suppression of that 
necessary type of school, and especially of the 
Realschule with a six years’ course {i.e., the Hohere 
Burgerschule proper), but by no m^ns a pfoof of 
the superfluous character of the semi-classical 
institutions. For it cannot be doubted that Latin 
ceases to be indispensable at a considerably later 
stage of the development than Greek, and, indeed, 
I do not hesitate to say that it has not yet ceased 
to be indispensable to anyone intended for university 
studies. However supenor Greek may be to Latin 
literature in itself we are much more concerned 
with the Latin language and literature, extending 
as it does until well into the eighteenth century. 
The reason is that, historically speakmg, we belong 
to the great province of Latin civilisation. Untfl 
quite recently — ^in Germany until not much more 
than one century and a half ago — Latin was the 
language of the Church, of law, of science and of 
literature. This is a fact which, in our science, our 
literature and our language, survives m countless 
traditions, not to mention the existence of important 
modem languages which carry on the life of the 
Latin tongue as its direct descendants. At present, 
therefore, a secondary education, which includes 
Latin in its course, must stiU be considered mdis- 
pensable for alf university students. Indeed, it 
would not be wrong to say that the Ober-Reahchulen 
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(in which no Latin is taught) owe the admission of 
their pupils to the universities not so much to the 
intrinsic adequacy of their course of instruction as 
to the accidental conjunction of opposing policies. 

In their^ fanatical hatred against the semi-classical 
Realgymnasium^ the advocates of the old purely 
classical schools had temporarily bestowed their 
favour upon the Oher-Realschule, while the latter 
enjoyed at the same time the support of the Real- 
gymnasium. The voluntary courses in Latin which 
have lately be^n instituted here and there in the 
upper .standards ®f the Oher-Realschule also testify to 
the fact that in a school which means to prepare its 
pupils for the university Latin cannot be dispensed with. 

Possibly this may some day lead to the fusion Reform- 
of the Ober-Realsohule with the Realgymnasium. schuUn:' 
The latter would seem to be on the way towards 
such a development, to judge by the transformation 
which the instruction in Latin is undergoing in an 
ever-increasing number of Realgymnasien after the 
model of the so-called Reformschulen, in the estabhsh- 
ment of which Altona led the way. Their distin- 
gnishing feature is that no instruction in Latin is 
given until Unter-Tertia (fourth year), the first 
foreign language taught being French, which is 
begun in Sexta (first year). Now, if those voluntary 
courses in Latin at the Ober-Realschule were begun 
at an earlier age the difference between both types 
of schools might be reduced to a mimmum, so that 
they could be merged, wherever that seemed 
desirable, into a single institution, comprising the 
courses of the Realgymnasium and the Oher- 
Reakchule — Latin bein"g treated as a voluntary 
subject. A further development ^in that direction 
would, it is true, increase the distance between the 
course of the classical Gymnasium and that of the 

p 
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other secondary schools. But, on the other hand, 
the Ober-Realschulen and Realschulen would then 
enjoy increased facihties for their pupils to pass on 
to university studies, which would make these 
schools more popular, and this would, np doubt, 
be a highly desirable result. For there are stUl 
far too many who, instead of completing their 
school education at a Hohere BurgerscJvule, now 
crowd the lower and middle classes of the Gymnasien 
and Realgymnasien, leaving the school when the 
course m the classical languages, or at least in Latin, 
is but half finished. This is veryr> detrimental, not 
only to the pupils but also to the schools themselves, 
on whose w^ork they act as a drag and a deadweight. 

Mention having thus been made of the Reform- 
schulcn, a few w^ords may be added concerning a 
similar modification of the Gymnasien^ first intro- 
duced at Frankfort-on-the-Main and since then 
adopted by a considerable number of schools. Here 
Latin is begun in Unter-Terha, Greek in Unter- 
Sekunda (sixth year), a large number of school- 
hours being devoted to these subjects up to the 
end. The objections raised against this new type 
are twofold. On the one hand, the philologists 
apprehend lest the course in the classical languages 
thus shortened should no longer prove able to reach 
its goal, and in the end die of its own sterility. On 
the other hand, fears are expressed lest the excessive 
amount of time and energy devoted to the classical 
languages during the last school years should render 
the instruction in mathematics and the natural 
sciences abortive. Notwithstanding all such appre- 
hensions, however, I consider i|; probable that this 
new type of the Gymnasium will spread. The 
closer connection^with the other secondary schools, 
as established by a common elementary stage, is a 
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gain which, in the long run, the Gymnasium will 
not be in a position to forego. Besides, I should 
consider it as an advantage rather than otherwise 
if Latin were begun at a later stage. The elementary 
instruction in Latin, begun as it is at present at a 
too juvenile age, when the mental powers are still 
insufficient, and then dragged on over too long a 
time, has no small share in producing the distaste 
against which the instruction m the classical lan- 
guages labours in so many cases. This instruction 
more than anj other needs fewer and riper pupils. 

H^e agaiB^iew statistical data may be welcome. Statistics^ 
There existed m Prussia 


In the 

Gym- 

Pro- 

Real- 

Real-Pro- 

Ober-Real- 

Real- 

year 

nabien. 

Gymnasien 

gymnasien 

Gymnasien. 

schulen. 

schulen 

1835 

II 2 

24 

(12) 

... 



1855 

124 

28 

(54) 

... 

.. 

... 

1875 

228 

33 

80 

91 

... 

17 

1885 

259 

38 

89 

86 

14 

36 

189s 

273 

45 

86 

74 

24 

73 

1905 

324 

39 

100 

27 

50 

158 


In the time-tables for the various types of secondary 
schoolswefind thefoUowing figuresforthe year 1901 : — 



Gymna- 

sium. 

1 

1 Real- 
! gym- 

1 nasium 

Cber- 

ReaU 

schule 

Reform- 

Gym- 

nasium 

Reform- 

Real- 

gym- 

nasium. 

Religious instruction . 

19 

! 

! 19 

19 

19 

19 

German 

26 

, 28 

34 

31 

29 

Latin ..... 

68 

1 49 

... 

52 

36 

Greek .... 

36 

1 • • 

... 

31 


French . . . I 

20 

1 29 

47 

31 

37 

English 

... 

: 18 

25 

... 

22 

History 

17 

1 17 

18 

1 26 


Geography 

9 

i 

14 

J 


Arithmetic & Mathematics, 

34 

42 

47 

35 

44 

Natural science 

18 

' 29 


19 

29 

Writing .... 

4 

1 ^ 

6 

4 

4 

Drawing . ^ . 

8 

1 16 

1 

16 

8 

16 
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Instruction In conclusion, a few observations may be offered 
i^the concerning some tendencies of a general character 
formi which have lately made themselves felt in secondary 
education. In the first place may be mentioned 
recent endeavours on the part of the educational 
authorities which have an intimate connection with 
the efforts, just described, to provide an ampler 
scope for spontaneous^progress by^the differentiation 
of school cumcula — I mean their endeavours to 
provide a wider scope for the special gifts and 
individual inclinations of the pupils within the various 
types of secondary schools by a frie^ organisation 
of the instruction in the upper stage. In the Leaving 
Examination it had long been recognised in principle 
that all pupils cannot attain to the same results in 
aU subjects, in other words, superior attainments in 
some subjects were accepted as a compensation for 
less satisfactory results in another. No heed, 
however, had been paid to that view in regard to 
the instruction itself. But now a tendency is making 
itself felt to introduce spontaneous differentiation 
ijL.the upper forms of schools -so as to make it 
possible for each individual pupil to devote himseii^ 
more particularly to any part of learning that consti- 
tutes his forte. In the Gymnasium, for example, 
those who have particular gifts for the classical 
languages and take a great interest in them, but 
are unable, for lack of interest or ability, to keep up 
with the instruction in mathematics, would no 
longer be compelled to bestow uncongenial and 
fruitless labour on the latter. In a separate class, 
arranged specially for poor mathematicians, they 
could be taught what lies withi]j their grasp. In 
the same way, however, more freedom and a wider 
scope of development would have to be provided 
fox those who have exceptional gifts for mathe- 
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matics and natural science. A select class would 
have to be formed, where they might be able 
and would be expected to reach a more advanced 
stage, dispensation being granted in return — 
say fr^m exercises in Latin prose composition. 
Such arrangements, which are possible in all 
three types of secondary schools, would, of course, 
not aim at enabling those who have no natural 
talents at all — not to speak of those who are 
idle and indolent — to come to terms with the re- 
quirements oi the school and to scrape through 
the examination, but rather at inciting each indi- 
vidual talent to its greatest achievements. In the 
place of the uniform routine of performmg a set 
task, the pupil would have to evince a passionate 
zeal in excelling m the subject of his choice, and 
whoever failed in doing so would have to be expected 
to come up to the average standard in all subjects.- 
Such arrangements could not be subject to general 
regulations, but would have to depend m each case 
on special circumstances, an insight into which 
could not be found outside the body of teachers. 
“They would at the same time form the most rehable, 
or, indeed, perhaps the only possible, remedy for 
that peculiar distaste or school-wearmess, attributed 
to “ overtaxing,” which has so long been weighing 
on our schools. In this way the instruction m the 
upper forms would become somewhat more similar 
to university teaching, and this would also help 
pn bridging over the chasm now yawning between 
\the strict control at school over each pupil’s work 
tod the liberty and spontaneous initiative which 
forms the principle *of academical studies. Nor 
would this be a small gain; for^the leap from un- 
slackened leading-strings to absolute liberty is 
always dangerous and often disastrous. 
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The possibility of such a reorganisation, which 
would, of course, have to be very gradual, depends, 
in its turn, on the scholarly character of the second- 
ary teacher, since only he who himself takes some 
original share in scientific work can induce spon- 
taneous intellectual activity in others. From this 
standpoint the further endeavours of the educational 
authorities to preserve and strengthen this scholarly 
character of the secondary teacher appear in their 
true perspective. This end is served in the first 
place by the.mstitution_ oTspeciaLunufersity^-leetttres 
for. teachers, -iwith a view to keeping* theiBr-afereast 
with the. Jatest. progress in. all. branches of learning. 
Further, by allowing them leisure for original 
contributions to scientific knowledge on a larger 
scale — ^in the shape of leave of absence or partial 
release of the regular school-work, of travelling- 
scholarships and pecuniary assistance for the pur- 
pose of pubhshing books, etc. All this concurs in 
preserving that atmosphere of original scholarship 
which, in Germany, has always been peculiar to 
the secondary school, although it seemed moment- 
arily threatened by the rise of the non-classicsj* 
secondary institutions, developed as they are out 
of higher grade primary schools. 

Mention should be made in conclusion of the 
endeavours which are at work in many places to 
re m-trQduce._ Jns,tm&tio3i- in — philosapliy.- jBtO“--the 
secondary schools. From the days of the mediaeval 
FacuTfas Artium until well on in the era of Enlighten- 
ment, philosophy had formed the principal subject 
of the preparatory course of studies, as administered 
by the faculty of Arts or of Philosophy. But, after 
the provision of this^general groundwork of education 
was taken over from the university by the school, 
philosophy was dropped. Various adverse circum- 
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stances concurred in bringing about this result. The 
reason put forward by the school for doing away 
with the instruction in philosophy w’^as that it was 
already overburdened with an abundance of subjects, 
many of which, it was urged, afforded occasional 
opportunities for treating of the philosophical sciences 
in a manner which could take the place of, or at 
least form an introduction to, methodical instruction. 
Thus, m grammar, some reference had to be made to 
logic, in physics to natural philosophy, in history and 
literature to psychology, m Latin and Greek to 
ethica,ard metaphysics, the philosophers of classical 
antiquity being amongst the authors whose books 
jare read at school. Under these circumstances, it 
was argued, systematic teaching of philosophy must 
be left to the university. But this bill, drawn on the 
latter, was met in an ever-dimimshing degree. The 
extension of the course of the Gymnasium and the 
simultaneous transformation of the philosophical 
faculty into a faculty providing special professional 
studies like the three others had the result that it 
became more and more usual for the undergraduates 
the higher faculties, at least those of Medicine and 
Law, at once to take up professional studies when 
they entered the university. Besides, philosophy 
itself was temporarily in disfavour. In consequence 
of all this a great number of students at German 
universities now do not come in contact with 
philosophy at all, and aji^loxabledaok^aiiamiliarity. 
with the ultimate problems ^oL^existena^and-Jife^js, 
accordingly,^ to^be ^iound, amongst. the-^ educated 
classes, even amongst those^ wh€K^“have'' received ^n 
academical educa|ion* Vague scepticism, material- 
ism of the most superficial description, eclecticism, 
void of any philosophical princi|)les, uncritical sub- 
mission to every latest craze in the garb of philo- 
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sophy — such are the consequences of the disappear- 
ance of philosophy and its clarif3dng influence from 
the school. That this state of things cannot be left 
unaltered is a conviction continually gaining ground. 
What is wanted is_a philosophical instniction, m-the 
upper stage of the secondary schools, passing, on from 
logic to the elementary problems _Qf.J;he iheoiy- of 
■ 'loibwledge, from psychology to the mam problemsjif 
metaphysics, and also taking note of the pnncipal 
questions relative to the_ general^view of -the-- world 
_and hfe, perhaps on the basis of carefully-selected 
reading-matter. Such instruction^ 'given ]?y a 
teacher who has the necessary qualifications, and to 
whom it is a congenial task, could not only feel 
certain of the warmest interest on the part of the 
pupils, but would also throw a bridge over the yawn- 
ing chasm which now gapes between a conception of 
reality based exclusively on natural science, and the 
theological system adhered to in the school side by 
side with that view. It could not, of course, be a 
question of teaching natural religion, but all 
philosophical teaching would certainly go to show 
that the world of reality cannot be-^dequateljj^ 
ac^unted for by a brief -outline^nf -^physical cosmo- 
io^ and of the theory of eyqlutinn. Some instruc- 
tion in philosophy would seem particularly indispens- 
able to the se^niir and nonr classica l insti tu tion s. where 
it^is perhaps^more-mecessany to- -emphasise-^^ the 
humardstic ^ standpoint than in „ the .classical 
Gymnasium, in order to preclude that^„ narrow- and 
Kgdted view according to which the world of -reality 
aHiGHER^^ ultimately be reduced to prpblenia in matfee- 
Schools matical physic^, * 

In mediaeval times the nunnenes afforded, as we 
Histon^ai have seen, an opportamty for the female sex to share 
survey* the general education of the times. The Reforma- 
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tion abolished those establishments and thus left a 
gap in the educational system. The secondary 
schools and universities were now organised as 
institutions devoted to the training of members of the 
learned j)rofessions, and women, being excluded from 
the latter, also remained excluded from the univer- 
sities and from higher education in general. Primary 
education alone, which was slowly and gradually 
organised from the sixteenth century, was open to 
both sexes alike, at least in principle, whilst, as a 
matter of fact, the girls would seem to have remained, 
as a n^le, considerably below the mark, not only as 
regards their attendance but also their achievements. 
Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
this state of things remained, on the whole, un- 
changed. In the era of courtly culture special 
educational institutions for girls of the higher classes 
were planned and attempted here and there, but with- 
out any lasting success. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that, amongst the gentry, it was the rule for the 
daughters to take part, in some degree, in the private 
instruction by governesses and tutors which was 
wiially enjoyed by the sons. In the Roman 
Catholic territories thf" training and teaching of girls 
in its more advanced stage was provided for in a 
measure by the religious Orders, especially those of 
the Ursulines and the Salesians. This absence of 
adequate provision for the higher education of 
women partly accounts for the fact that German 
society w^as, until well into the eighteenth century, 
a society of men. The Salon, which played so 
prominent a part in the society of Paris, never was 
really acclimatised^in Germany; and it is not until 
the close of the eighteenth century, in the golden age 
of German literature, that we ifieet with the first 
attempts at introducing it. 
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The nine- Under the influence of the great movement for 

^^ury reform of education which set in about the same 
time, a desire on the part of the other sex to have a 
share in the new literary culture led, after the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, to the establishment 
of a considerable number of public schools for girls, 
aiming at a higher goal — some of them municipal 
institutions, others private undertakings. The first 
training colleges for women teachers were also called 
into bemg about that time, to many of which higher 
schools for girls were attached. These vanous 
institutions differed considerably i®. Tegard to the 
Order of Studies and the number of classes. Their 
common distinguishing feature, as compared with 
the primary schools, was the teaching of foreign 
languages, mostly French and English. While 
resembling in this respect the Hohere Burgerschuh 
for boys, they pursued much more modest aims in 
mathematics and natural science, their goal being a 
general culture of a predominantly esthetic and 
literary character. 

The last During the last generation the great and all- 

generation. embracing women’s rights movement has als-© 
affected the public educational arrangements for girls. 
As an outcome of the new development woman 
demands, and has, indeed, to a not inconsiderable 
degree, already obtained her share in professional 
life. Whilst formerly the higher schools for girls 
had no further aim than a ‘‘ general education ” for 
domestic and social purposes, it has now become 
their object to provide, in addition to that general 
education, the necessary groundwork for scientific 
and professional training. This ^ was the guiding 
principle of the first General Regulations for the 
Higher Schools io-f Girls and the Examination of 
Women Teachers in Prussia, which were issued 
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in 1894. As a rule, the higher schools for girls were 
to consist of nine classes : but older institutions, com- 
prising ten classes, were allowed to remain in existence. 
An official examination was instituted for higher 
female je'achers — either in languages and literature 
or in mathematics and natural science, according 
to their own choice. At the same time a prospect was 
held out that these higher female teachers should in 
future be more extensively employed in the upper 
stage, side by side with the male teachers. In 
principle this ^Iso implied the promise that women 
should* be admitted to the university studies — a step 
which was indeed taken before the nineteenth 
century closed, despite all opposition to this measure, 
which was particularly obstinate in Germany. In 
some territories, as in Baden and Bavaria, women are 
matriculated in the ordinary way; in others they 
are only admitted as guests. The latter method is 
still adhered to in Prussia, which implies that it is 
left to the discretion of each university lecturer to 
admit or exclude women students — a restriction 
which can hardly be reconciled with the admission 
of^women to the official Leaving Examination. No 
settled order of studies for girls, preparatory to the 
university, has been established so far. Side by side 
with informal courses of instruction a few 
Gymnasien for girls have been called into being, 
their course of instruction branching off from that 
of the higher school for girls in the middle stage, about 
the age of thirteen years, with an order of studies 
similar to that of the Reform-Realgymnasium. A new 
order of things is imminent. It is now contemplated 
to continue the ten years’ course of the higher school 
for girls — the Lyceum — by a four years’ course in a 
new and independent institution— the Oher-Lyzeum, 
Whether in the form of a separate institution, how- 
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ever, or in external connection with a Lyzeum, this Ober- 
Lyzeum is not to follow a rigid and uniform course of 
studies like that of the Gymnasium for boys, but a 
variety of courses are to be offered for the students to 
choose between. There is to be a nonn^L course, 
essentially similar to that of the Oher- Realschiile, 
la5nng the pnncipal stress on modem languages and 
sciences. A second course is to include Latin, a third 
Greek in addition to Latin — dispensation being 
granted from other subj ects, say one modern language, 
or a shorter course of only three hours being sub- 
stituted in mathematics. One migbt-look upcn it as 
a development in the direction of the Anglo-American 
College, representing an independent upper stage of 
secondary education and affording some scope for 
the free choice of subjects. Possibly the new Obey- 
Lyzeum is destined to give also the further develop- 
ment of the Gymnasium for boys its direction. 


III. Primary Education 

Previous In the history of the Primary Schools in Germany 

periods, three pnncipal periods must be distinguished: — (i) 
the era of the foundation of the primary school as an 
annex of the Church (until 1648) ; (2) the era of the 
institution of State control over the primary school 
and of compulsory attendance (1648-1800); (3) the 
era of the development of the primary school into a 
real institution for the education of the people (the 
nineteenth century). The latter has now to be 
treated of. 

^^Aufkid- The modern primary school im Germany has its 

Pe%.iozzi Enlightenment. The great 

saozzi. reform ""movement towards the close of 

the eighteenth century bore its most generous fruits 
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m this department of education. It was Pestalozzi 
who determined the aim of the development of the 
primary school and found the way by which it 
could be attained. This ideal aim — the raising of 
each human being to the level of a free and intellectu* 
ally as ^ell as morally independent personality — is 
the same which is so eloquently set forth by Kant 
in his ethics. Every human or rational being 
having a right to freedom and independence, it is 
a sin against tlie dignity of man, against humanity 
itself, to try to keep anyone in the dependence of 
childhc^od, or ev^ to withhold from him the means 
of building up for himself an independent personality. 

The way leading to this goal, the education of man 
for freedom, consists in the practice of his natural 
powers. It is for the educator to awaken and stimu- 
late these dormant powers and to find adequate 
opportunities for their exercise. The old method 
of forcing knowledge upon passive minds by sheer 
compulsion, through a process of learning by heart 
and endless repetition, can never result in true 
education. The intellectual faculties of perception, 
judgment and reasoning can only be developed by 
their spontaneous exercise. And the same is to be 
said of the moral powers. Here, too, it is necessary 
to foster the organic and spontaneous development 
of the moral judgment and the moral will into true 
moral culture — the embracing of what is good and 
right by the individuars own free will. 

It was the collision with the French Revolution, Conse- 
and the general collapse of old-established institu- of 
lions resulting from it, which paved the w^ay for 
the realisation of ^these ideas on a large scale — tion. Re^ 
political necessity adding its weight to the zeal of 
educational reformers. Howeve/ far the progress 
of this great movement remained behind the highly- 
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strung expectations with which Germany’s leading 
men had viewed its beginnings, it must be credited 
with at least one great achievement. It mobilised 
all the national forces of our French neighbours, 
thus giving their country, powerless and. paralysed 
as it had onty just been, an aggressive 'impetus 
which ruthlessty shattered the old states of the 
Continent. The terrible downfall of Prussia came 
to it as a most effective ivaming that nothing but 
the full development and the misparing self-devotion 
of all its national forces would suffice to restore its 
power, nay, to save the whole Geyilan peopje from 
utter ruin. This conffiction formed the keynote 
of the great national uprising. The cause of the 
disaster that has befallen us — in this belief all 
those who staked their energies and lives on the 
restoration of the State were at one — is the helpless 
dependence of the people, their absolute subordination 
to authority, and the coldness and indifference 
towards their State and their country which naturally 
results therefrom. If the State and the nation 
are to be restored at all, they thought, the State 
must cease to be looked upon exclusively as a 
concern of the dynasty, and must come to be 
regarded as quite as much an affair of the people 
themselves. But this could only be accomphshed 
by rousing the people from the passive lethargy 
engendered by the public police supervision, and 
the stiU more disgraceful private subjection to the 
great landowners, and by making them active co- 
operators in public affairs — in short, by raising 
mere subjects, and, indeed, subjects of subjects, 
to the level of free citizens of the State. And this 
again implied that the masses must shake off the 
fetters of intelle(?tual and moral dependence, to 
which they had been kept subjected by State, 
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Church and school alike, and become independent 
personalities, acting according to their own free 
will. 

It was at this point that the Prussian statesmen Pestaiozzi’s 
and the Swiss reformer of education met each other. inBuences. 
For thU was the very thing that was advocated by 
Pestalozzi — to rouse the masses from their passive 
indolence and to form them into free personalities, 
intellectually and morally independent. Even before 
this the attention of the government had been drawn 
to Pestalozzi, especially by Plamann. But now all 
eyes \%eTe centred on him. Baron von Stein himself 
often refers in his memorials to Pestalozzi’s method, 
which, he says, encourages the spontaneous activity 
of the intellect and arouses the religious feelings 
and the nobler instincts, thus enlarging the sphere of 
ideal interests and diminishing the craving for a 
life of sensual enjoyment. Nicolovius and Suvem 
had long been intimately connected with Pestalozzi. 

Fichte, in his Addresses to the German Nation, had 
placed him side by side with Luther as a national 
saviour. In this spirit a number of young men 
were sent to Ifferten by the educational authorities. 
According to their official instructions, which 
were dra\vn up by Siivem, they were not only 
to learn there the routine of Pestalozzi’s method, 
but their hearts were ‘‘to be kindled by the 
holy fire of power and of love which glows in 
the bosom of that great man, whose actual achieve- 
ments still fall short of his real intentions, and 
of which his method is but a feeble emanation or 
residue.” 

These lines, and^indeed, the whole correspondence Fichte, 
exchanged between Berlin and Ifferten during the 
years of i8o9»i8xi, give a pathetic expression to 
that ardent and passionate belief in a fundamental 
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regeneration of human nature which was char- 
acteristic of the time. For there never was a time 
so sincerely confident, so enthusiastically sanguine 
about the future, and so eager to devote itself body 
and soul to the raising of the coming generations, 
as that period of the deepest humiliation^ of the 
German people. Nothing seemed impossible to an 
earnest -v^. Fichte’s jQ,dresses breathed the same 
spirit. He set aU his hopes for Germany on a 
new national system of education. One German 
state was to lead the way in establishing it, making 
use of the same right of coercion to, which it rgsorted 
in compelling its subjects to serve in the army, and 
for the exercise of which certainly no better justifica- 
tion could be found than the common good aimed at 
in national education. In this way the children 
were to be rescued from the corrupt influences of 
society, and to be educated in public institutions, 
where they were to receive intellectual as well as 
practical training. This, Fichte urged, was what 
the time really demanded, and without which the 
nation could not be saved. “ Twenty-five years 
hence that better generation of which we stajid 
in need might be in existence,” if serious steps 
were taken forthwith to put this plan into execu- 
tion. There would then be no longer, he said, any 
poor, any mob, any criminals. The State would 
no longer have to spend its money for a separate 
army, since all men would be bom and trained 
defenders of their cormtry, and the latter would be 
invincible. In the same way, “aU branches of 
economy will, in a short time and without much 
trouble, attain to such a flourishing state as has 
never been witnessed yet, and tlie State, if it must 
needs calculate, vTiU gain interest a thousandfold 
on this its first investment.” 
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This ma\' suffice to give a general idea of the ( 1 1 iSoo- 
prevailing sentiment of the age — of that true exaita- '*4°. 
tion to winch we owe the reorganisation of primary 
teaching. The new influences soon made themselves 
felt eveiywhere. Unofficial courses were instituted 
in Brafidenburg and Prussia — in the first place for 
clergy-men, and by them again for teachers — in 
order to introduce the new methods into practice 
as quickly as possible. In Eastern Prussia these 
endeavours were encouraged by Zeller, the super- 
intendent of the orphanage at Konigsberg. 

Th^ peace df.Vienna was followed by an era of Training 
quiet and fruitful work, lasting until 1840. Above 
aU, the proper training of teachers was seriously 
and zealously taken in hand. Qmte a number ot 
training colleges were founded and organised, to 
be conducted accoiding to the principles of Pestalozzi 
by eminent men, such as W. Hamisch, whose field 
of work lay at Breslau and Weissenfels, and A. 
Diesterweg, who was headmaster successively of the 
training colleges of Mors and Berlin. The material 
means were in most cases scanty enough; but the 
ardent belief in the great cause helped in surmount- 
ing that difficulty. The leading men succeeded in 
instilling their own love and confidence into the 
minds of their younger colleagues. The increasing 
prosperity of the framing colleges and the primary 
schools was due to the earnest and elevating belief 
that it was a sacred duty to provide a proper 
training of youth, a true education of the whole 
people. A passage from a memorial drawn up by 
Siivem in 1817 may stand as another example ofsuvem, 
the sentiments prevailing in government circles at 
the beginning of this period: “The State is not 
founded on the dead forces of Nature, but on living 
forces which are capable of infinite growth and 
9 
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development. All the State has to do is to cultivate 
these latter — especially during the critical period 
which is decisive as to their prosperity or decay. 
Those other forces will then grow of themselves, 
without any considerable expense of material means, 
in vigour, number and strength. And tlfus the 
steady growth of the State itself, in value, dignity 
and power within and mthout, will be the certain 
result of this soundest of speculations, which is 
bomid to bear interest in cash without fail, and the 
more abundantly if not at once.’’ 

Reaction- In the highest quarters, it is true^ a reactioji soon 
ary tend- ^mde itself felt. Presumably Fredenck William III. 
Frederick had never fully shared his councillors’ enthusiasm 
William for the education of the people, and now he allowed 
himself to be alienated by e\dl advisers from the 
national spirit, and to be dissuaded from his belief 
in his people and the value of the spontaneous 
co-operation of the individual in State affairs. 
Following the real bent of his nature, he drifted 
into the current of Mettemich’s policy, Austna 
was perhaps the only country in ivhich that policy 
could work; but, if applied to Prussia, it could 
only result in Prussia’s renunciation of its dignity 
and of its national mission. At this fatal juncture 
Mettemich became the guiding spirit of Prussian 
politics instead of Baron von Stem. This fact is 
responsible for all the troubles and humiliations 
which ensued. It necessitated the events of 
1848, and its baneful consequences have not really 
been overcome to this day. 

Baron von When the new ministry for public worship and 
AUenstein. instruction was instituted in* 18 1^7, with Baron von 
Altenstein as its head, Siivem soon lost the control 
over further dewlopments. His comprehensive 
Education BiU of 1819 never became law; it died 
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of endless amendments and qualifications. The 
energy for the execution of great ideas had evapor- 
ated. The stimulating and encouraging attitude 
on the part of the authorities was replaced by the 
timid |)olicy of the drag and the brake. The king’s 
anxiety lest there should be too much education 
found ill-humoured expression in ofi&cial decrees. 

Thus Altenstein, who had confessed at a former 
time, when he was swimming with the stream, that 
he had found in Fichte’s Addresses the consummation 
of his own philosophy, announced, in a circular 
rescript in 182^, that His Majesty “could not but 
approve of the zealous endeavours for the cause of 
pnmary education, but, at the same time, wished 
to point out that a line must be drawn somewhere, 
as otherwse the masses might be turned into half- 
educated sciolists, quite unfit for their future voca- 
tion.” At a time when the primary schools were 
only just on the point of being taken over by trained 
teachers from the hands of third-rate tailors and 
disabled soldiers, this certainly would seem to have 
been a gratuitous apprehension. 

Fortunately, it was a long way from government Steady 
decrees to schools and training colleges, even longer P^gress. 
at that time than now, and, moreover, under the old 
regime, the intermediate bureaucracy probably also 
offered a greater force of resistance than the officials 
of our own dajts, weakened as they are by political 
party strife. The provincial authorities were still 
animated by the old spint, nor was it altogether dis- 
carded by the ministry itself. Personally, Altenstein 
was perhaps not a greajt and pow'erful mind, but still 
he was a highly-odhcat'ed man, anything but partial 
to obscurantist endeavours. The attempts of the 
reactionary party at purging the ministry of coun- 
cillors, obnoxious to them also proved abortive. 
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Consequently, the quiet work in schools and training 
colleges was, on the whole, allowed to proceed mth- 
out interruption. The pohtical disturbances, which 
weighed so heavily on the universities, hardly 
affected them at all. In 1840, at the ‘ md of 
Altenstein’s administration, there were in Prussia 
thirty-eight training colleges and seven auxiliary 
training colleges, with many excellent masters, who 
were generally inspired by Pestalozzi’s ideas. These 
establishments were not tied from the first to a hard- 
and-fast order of studies, but allowed to choose their 
own models and to work out their* ovm sah’ution. 
Their object was twofold — to equip the future 
teacher with the learning required by his profession, 
and to initiate him in the art of teaching. The 
former task occupied the first two years of the whole 
course, which extended, as a rule, over three years. 
In these two years their knowledge in all branches of 
learning falling within the sphere of the primary 
schools had to be increased in scope and depth on 
the basis of the education they had themselves 
received at a primary school. The other task was 
the main object of the third and last year. For this 
purpose all training colleges had practising schools 
attached to them, where the future teachers first 
attended the instruction given by older teachers as 
visitors and then began to practise the art of teaching 
themselves under their guidance. 

Herbart’s The development of the theory of education, which 

SSion primarily connected with the name of Herbart, 
formed another important factor. At the universi- 
ties the theory of education now came to be recog- 
nised as a regular branch of teaching, some of them 
even devoting a special Seminar to the new science. 
The masters at the training colleges, who had received 
their own educa/'ion at a university, handed this 
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new psychological theory of education down to the 
primary teachers. To both of them “ Herbart’s 
theor}' of education ” and “ the scientific theory of 
education ” were, for a long time, S5monymous terms. 

It was a theory which satisfied their dogmatic bent by 
its clear definitions, while, at the same time, its 
neutral attitude towards the antagonistic pohtical 
and religious parties of the time paved the way for 
its general adoption. There can be no doubt as to 
the important part it played. Above all, it stimulated 
philosophical reflection on didactic problems. 

The second •period began with the year 1840. (“) i*4o- 
The stagnation and reaction which, at this period, Re^^’tion. 
characterised the w'hole life of the State did not fail 
to have their effects in the sphere of pnmary educa- 
tion. The Ministry of Public Worship and Instruc- 
tion was held successively by Eichhorn, Raumer and 
Miihler. High politics, by which elementary educa- 
tion had so far hardly been affected at all, were now 
also introduced into the domain of training colleges 
and primary schools. The educational administra- 
tion was marked by a pronounced distrust of the 
teachers and a profound aversion to “ over- 
education.” The closing of the training college of 
Breslau and the dismissal of Diesterw^eg from his 
office as head master of the municipal training 
college of Berlin (1847) w^ere symptoms of this spirit. 

Bitter reproaches were everywhere heaped upon the 
elementary teachers. They were accused of half- 
education, rationalistic conceit, unbelief, arrogance 
and insubordination. Indeed, Frederick William IV. 
thought he had found here the root of all evil. In a Fredeiick 
conference of maisterS of Prussian training colleges, 
held in 1849, he unburdened his^oul : “You and you 
alone are to blame for all the misery which the last 
year has brought upon Prussia! The irrehgious 
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pseudo-education of the masses is to be blamed for 
it, which you have been spreading under the name 
of true wisdom, and by which you hai.-'e eradicated 
religious belief and loyalty from the hearts of my 
subjects and alienated their affections from my 
person. This sham education, strutting about* like a 
peacock, has always been odious to me. I hated it 
already from the bottom of my soul, before I came to 
the throne, and, since my accession, J have done 
everything I could to suppress it. I mean to proceed 
on this path, without taking heed of any one, and, 
indeed, no pow'er on earth shall dives^’me from, it! ” 
Whether the king actually used these very %vords or 
not there is no doubt that they adequately express 
his sentiments and ideas. It must be said that no 
one ever threw his own sins on other shoulders with 
greater rancour and injustice than the Prussian ruler 
did in this case. And it may be added that, alto- 
gether, no age ever passed judgment on its predecessor 
with greater rancour and injustice than the age of 
Reaction and Romanticism did on the era of 
Enlightenment. 

These prevailing ideas received official formula- 
^ tion in the ill-famed Regulations (usually quoted as 
the “ Regulative ”) drawn up by Ferdinand Stiehl and 
issued in 1854. They were concerned with the 
training colleges and the primary schools, and repre- 
sented the first attempt at maldng all these institutions 
conform to a settled Order of Studies, since hitherto 
an ample freedom had been enjoyed in that respect 
by the different territories and the individual 
establishments. The object of the new regulations 
was to counteract “ over-education ” and to restore 
the old simplicity of primary instruction. Every- 
thing that went beyond the essential and indispens- 
able subjects whiqh constituted Protestant elemen- 
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tary teaching in the age of the Reformation — read- 
ing, writing, a little arithmetic, and religious 
instruction in strict accordance wth the creed of the 
Church — ^was considered at best superfluous, if not 
directly* injurious, and was, therefore, to be permitted 
only with reserve. The leading ideas were identical 
with those of the first reaction against Aufklimmg 
under Frederick William II. The Regulations for 
Teachers at yillage Schools and Elementary Schools 
in Towns,” which were issued in that reign by 
Wdllner, ordained that reading, the Catechism, the 
Bibl(5* (readiness in turning up chapter and verse) and 
hymns were to be treated as the chief subjects, besides 
which the children were to acquire “ a tolerably 
legible hand and some practice in the simplest calcula- 
tions, indispensable for everyday domestic use.” 

Accordingly,” we further read in sec. 2 , “ attention 
is to be devoted principally to the forementioned 
subjects, and certainly no teacher will be permitted, 

•while neglecting or treating carelessly those principal 
subjects, to touch upon matters belonging to natural 
history or geography.” Such words as these might 
just as well have served as a preamble to Stiehl’s 
Regulations, except that there the idea was dressed 
up in sanctimonious language. 

Naturally, the first step w^as to bring down the the train- 
training colleges, which were looked upon as 
source of all the evil, to what was considered their 
proper level. In all branches of learning the 
instruction was curtailed in every direction; it 
seemed to be the general opinion that a teacher need 
not learn much more than what he had afterwards 
to teach himself. ♦ Training colleges were to turn out 
teachers, not would-be men of learning — ^that was 
the ever-recurring refrain! It was expressly 
stipulated that, beyond the subjects described here 
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as necessary and sufficient, nothing was to be taught 
without the special permission oi the mimstrJ^ ' ‘ The 
object of the training college is not to provide an 
education such as may be acceptable to a superior 
municipal school, but to equip the teacTicr with such 
knowledge and skill as are necessary for keeping an 
ordinary elementary school consisting of one single 
class.” The Regulations for the different subjects 
were of a sirmlar character. “ WTiatever may have 
been taught hitherto,” w'e read, under the names 
of theory of education, didactics, anthropologj)', or 
psychology, is to be expunged frorft.the syllabus ” 
and to be replaced by a simple instruction in ‘'school 
knowledge.” Further, religious instruction, which 
had so far borne the title of “ Christian Imowledge,” 
was henceforth to be styled “ Instruction in the 
Catechism,” and to “ be based on a compendium, 
fully containing ever5d.hmg the future teacher had 
to know word for word.” 

In the same way instruction in German was to be 
restricted to the most indispensable elements and to 
be based on a pnmer. The “ so-called [German] 
Classics ” were to be excluded even from private 
reading! The Regulations concerning history and 
geography, natural history and natural science, 
breathed the same spirit. 

Even in mathematics and arithmetic the utmost 
limitation was to be the rule, lest the demon of pride 
might, after all, find an entrance here! Such simple 
matters as the use of decimal fractions and the 
extraction of the square root were considered as 
lying beyond the ken of the primary teacher and 
“ to be permitted only in excepticBial cases, but not 
unless special circum,stances made it really advisable.” 
Let it be well understood that all these regulations 
referred to the training colleges, not to the primary 
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schools! And just about that time, in the excellent 
elementary school of my home in Schleswig (then 
under Danish control) — it was the second elementarj" 
school that I attended — we were taught not only 
how to fextradt cubic roots ■wdth unlimited decimals 
but even the elements of algebra and geometry ! All 
these subjects, hitherto paraded by the training 
colleges, were now treated as forbidden fruit, and 
religious instruction (in the creed of the Church) was 
made the corner-stone of all teaching. \\Tiat was 
required was, in the first place, a ready command — 
leamMg by heart was recommended as the most 
appropnate way of obtaining it — of an extensive 
range of scriptural stories and texts, bible lessons, 
psalms and hymns. Exact figures were given in 
the Regulations for the preparatory training schools, 
it being made a condition of the admission of their 
pupils to the training college that they must know 
fifty hymns, eighteen psalms, the stories of the Old 
and the New Testament, and, of course, the Catechism. 

They were recommended to go through these again 
and again during the following years, so as to have 
them always at command. The masters at the 
training colleges were further enjoined to make a 
point of restricting themselves to what was to be 
found in the recognised text-book, and not to add 
anything of their own; from their souls, too, the 
demon of pride was to be expelled! It further 
deserves mention that there was a tendency to locate 
the training colleges in the country or in smaller 
towns and to organise them as boarding-schools — 
all these measures being, of course, intended to pre- 
serve the future teachbr, as far as possible, from the 
influences of the “ pestilential spirit of the time ! ” 

Similar tendencies were dominant in the Regula- meiuaty 
tions for the elementary schools. The village schools. 
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school, consisting of one single class, was represented 
as their normal type. Religions instruction, with 
an ample measure of learning by heart, formed the 
principal subject, all others being confined to the 
narrowest limits. “ WTiere circumstances • pennit,” 
we read in the Regulations, “ three hours 'a week 
may be devoted to imparting to the children some 
general knowledge about their country and about 
natural history, and one hour to dfaving.” The 
“ formative ” method, aiming at the development 
of the natural powers, was rejected, learning by heart 
and mechanical repetition being re^pstitutediAs the 
standard type of all teaching. It was represented 
to be its object not to encourage independent 
judgment and reasoning — hien raisonner, as Frederick 
the Great called it — but to provide the mind with 
“ a valuable and worthy content.” A man who 
thinks too much is dangerous — that is the general 
maxim which may be read between the lines in 
every single paragraph of these regulations. In 
conclusion, their author recapitulated their purport 
as follows: “All school teaching is to be governed 
without exception by two fundamental principles. 
Firstly, instead of a one-sided development of the 
faculty and the forms of abstract reasoning, an 
appropriate and worthy content of instruction is 
to be provided. Secondly, this content, which must 
in no case be allowed to transcend the limits of what 
can be fuUy grasped by the intellect, forms the 
material on which the natural powers have to be 
exercised until full skill and proficiency has been 
reached.” There is no doubt that these general 
principles are open to a sound and sensible inter- 
pretation and application. But neither can it be 
doubted that, according to the interpretation which 
was meant, and jip.deed given, in these Regulations 
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themselves, they aimed at lowering the intellectual 
level of the primarj’' teachers and the standard of 
the elementary schools, and were generally under- 
stood m that sense. 

The close o^this era of reaction marks the begin- (3) 1S70- 
ning of the third and last period in the history of 
primary education in Prussia. The revi\^al of thegress.^ 
endeavours, described as characteristic of the first Bismarck, 
period, the rectum to the principles of Pestalozzi’s 
theory of education, formed its main feature. 

During the sixties the Prussian state, under the 
guidaujce of a^^powerful statesman, roused itself 
from a prolonged lethargy to vigorous self-assertion 
in the world. It was Bismarck who gained for 
Prussia the undisputed leadership amongst the 
German states, and who regained at the same time 
courage and strength for the German people to 
take their proper place amongst the nations of the 
earth. These events were closely connected with 
a fundamental change m domestic policy. The 
only maxim of domestic politics which it is possible 
to adopt for a nation embracing a spirited attitude 
in*.foreign affairs is to develop all gifts of Nature to 
their highest efficiency, in order to devote them 
to the service of the whole community. It may be 
seen ever3rwhere, throughout the course of history, 
that a timid and weakly foreign policy is always 
coupled with repression and stagnation in the 
domain of domestic affairs, whilst vigorous self- 
assertion of a nation in the world always goes hand- 
in-hand with the endeavour to make room for the 
free development of all the inward forces of national 
life. A State which* has a good conscience and 
believes in itself and its worth has also confidence 
in its people. On the other hafid, a State without 
confidence in itself is afraid of its Qjvn subjects. 
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In the sphere of educational politics these changes 
found a visible expression in the appointment of 
Dr Falk to the Ministry of Public Worship and 
Instruction in 1S72. Ferd. Stiehl was now suc- 
ceeded in his post as Directoi of the Department 
of Primary Education by Fr. Schneider. *In the 
same year StiehPs Regulations were repealed and 
replaced by the “ General Regulations concerning 
elementary schools and the training of teachers,” 
issued on the 15th of October 18 ^ 2 . Their 
dominant tendency was, firstly (in regard to 
aims of instruction), to raise the ^anfiard «f pro- 
ficiency in all subjects, and especially in history 
and natural science; and secondly (in regard to 
methods), to restrict learning by heart to what was 
absolutely indispensable, whilst at the same time 
furthering as much as possible the development of 
the faculties of apprehension and reasoning. This 
was the purport of the regulations concerning the 
training colleges. The theory of education, and 
also logic and psychology, were reintroduced. The 
“ so-called [German] Classics ” were now expressly 
included in the syllabus. In arithmetic not only 
decimal fractions were to be taught, but also 
logarithms and quadratic equations, to which were 
added plane and solid geometry. A physical cabinet 
and a chemical laboratory were to be provided for 
the instruction in natural science, and a voluntary 
course was to be given in one foreign language — as 
a rule, in French. Evidently the dread of undue 
“ learning ” had disappeared. 

The elementary schools were reorganised on the 
same lines. "Hiis appears at'onee from the decided 
preference given to schools with several classes, 
while those with only one class were considered 
merely as a makeshift. Wherever, two or more 
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schools wth only one class existed in the same 
place they were to be merged, if possible, into one 
school with more classes. Should the number of 
pupils rise over eighty, two classes were to be the 
rule, and' three classes where their number exceeded 
one hundred and twenty. As to the course of 
instruction, which was to be arranged eveiyw'here 
in three progressive stages, the following directions 
were given. In rehgious teaching an introduction 
to the Holy Scriptures was to occupy the foremost 
place, catechism being restricted to the more im- 
portant chaptes^ “Shd the number of hymns to be 
learnt by heart being fixed at “ twenty at most,” 
whilst in Stiehl’s Regulations “ at least forty ” 
were required. In German fluent reading was to 
be the goal, in addition to grammatical and ortho- 
graphic correctness in writing from dictation and 
composition. In the upper stage of schools with 
more classes than one the primer was to be em- 
ployed in presenting to the pupils a selection from 
the principal works of the national poets with some 
information concerning their lives. Arithmetic was 
to ■•include, in the upper stage, decimal fractions, 
to which were added the elements of geometry. In 
presenting the principles of physics experiments were 
to be resorted to, at least in the larger schools. The 
instruction in history, geography and natural history 
was to aim at acquainting the pupils with their nearer 
surroundings and at making the phenomena as far as 
possible accessible to their understanding. Artistic 
taste was to be developed by the instruction in draw- 
ing and singing, induing secular songs. Physical 
development was ■©> be furthered by gymnastics and 
games. Gif Is were to receive ^Iso instruction in 
needlework , to which have lately been added here and 
there the other.branches of domestx economy. 
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Theii No doubt a school really coming up to these 

stress, requirements has fulfilled the purposes of a truly 
national system of education. Of course it could 
not have come up to them every wheie at once, 
nor does it to-day. This is impossible, for example, 
in village schools with an excessive number of pupils 
and only one class and one teacher, or where the 
attendance is irregular, or where other difficulties 
have to be contended \vith, such as the use of a lan- 
guage of instruction which is not the mother tongue 
of the children. But given tolerably favourable 
conditions and circumstances thcscf aims lie 'nvithin 
the range of possibility. They are not extravagant 
but supply actual wants, and nothing but dire 
necessity can be an excuse for failing to satisfy 
them. And it may be added that during the last 
generation the elementary school in Prussia has, 
by dint of unremitting effort, made considerable 
progress towards this goal — a progress hardly 
affected by temporary fluctuations in educational 
policy. With the increasing wealth of the people, 
and the growing means at the disposal of the State, 
the expenditure of the latter on behalf of schools 
and teachers has become considerably larger, 
especially during the administration of Dr Bosse. 

DrBosse. The village school with only one class has long 
ceased to represent the normal tyqie of the elementary 
school. In consequence of the growth of the towns 
and their population the number of schools with 
three or more classes is continually increasing, 
and still more so the number of children frequenting 
these schools, which now far outnumber the smaller 
ones. The prrJfessional edudaticJn and the social 
rank of the teacheij^ having been improved in the 
same proportion, it cannot be wrong to assume 
that the achievements of schools and pupils have, 
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on the whokj also reached a considerably higher 
level.* 

Besides the reorganisation of the elementary The 
school the '' General Regulations ” contained a 
scheme for a fiew t5^pe, the MtUchchida Inter- 
mediate School a higher grade primar}^ school, 
destined to occupy an intermediate position between 
the elementary and secondary schools. There were 
to be not less^than five, but as a rule six, classes, 
and the same^subjects were to be taught as at the 
elementary school, but on a higher plane, especially 
as far^s science ^d history were concerned. In 
addition instruction was to be given in French, 
and perhaps a voluntary course in one other foreign 
language. This new school was to meet, above all, 
the growing educational requirements of the com- 
mercial classes, and thus at the same time to 
diminish the number of pupils in the lower and 
middle forms of the Gymnasien, But the develop- 
ment of this new type has remained within narrow 
bounds; in 1901 the number of these schools was 
456, with 3759 classes and 134,741 pupils. The 
cause is evidently not to be looked for in any defects 
of their organisation but in considerations of a 
social nature. These schools belong to the system 
of primary education and cannot call themselves 
“ higher ’’ schools, nor have they any privileges to 
offer, such as the right of serving only one year 

* In 1S61 there were in Prussia 2935 schools, with 10,290 clashes, in 
the towns, and 21,828 schools, with 26,493 classes, in the villages. In 
1901 there were 4413 schools, with 35,733 classes, in the towns, and 
32,332 schools, with 68,349 classes, in the villages. The number of 
pupils frequenting schools with only one class had sunk in 1901 to 
1,373,442, whereas in thote wilh 0 classes it aiBounted to 487,830, 
and in those with three or more classes to 3,819,600, to moie than 
two-thirds of the total figure- The number #f training colleges, which 
had been increased during StiehPs adminisuation only by a few 
establishments, was |33 in 1901* 
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in the army. That is why preference is generally 
given to the Realschulcn. 

Another trait of some importance in Falk’s 
administration was the changed attitude of the 
educational authorities towards the Clturch.- During 
the preceding period they had endeavoured to re- 
establish the rule of the Church over the schools, 
as far as it could be done without openly abandoning 
the principle that the schools were State institutions. 
But now^, w'hen the antagonism between the State 
and the Roman Church reached a chmax in the 
Kidiurkampf, their principal obie^.tAyas to make the 
schools as independent of the Church as was possible 
without abolishing the principle sanctioned by 
history and re-asserted in sec. 24 of the Constitution, 
that, in the orgamsation of the elementary schools, 
questions of religious creed should receive the most 
serious consideration, and that the direction of 
religious instruction was a right devolving upon the 
respective religious communities. The School 
Inspection Bill, passed m 1872, was based on the 
principle that the school inspection was a function 
of the State, exercised by clergymen, not in their <mn 
right but by a mandate of the State, which the latter 
could withdraw at any time. For the district 
inspection, to which the local school inspection is 
subordinated, a considerable number of professional 
school inspectors were appointed; at present they 
represent about one quarter of the whole. The 
development of the undenominational schools wus 
also encouraged and furthered during this administra- 
tion. Above all, wherever a more efficient institution 
with several classes could be callod into being by the 
fusion of two or more small and poor denominational 
schools with only ''one class existing side by side 
with each other, the local authorities lyere encouraged 
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to take this course. At the same time -Dr Fall^ took 
good care not to subscribe the liberal party dogma 
that this undenominational SiniuUanschule shohld be 
the rule everywhere and under all circumstances. 
Indeed, he nerer sanctioned any proposals of muni- 
cipal muthorities in that direction unless the 
individual circumstances of the case made a fusion 
of two or more denominational schools into one 
undenominational institution really desirable. 

There can hardly be a doubt that this is the most 
consistent and serviceable educational policy — to 
submit^to considej^gAions of actual expediency but not 
to any party dogma, ecclesiastical or otherwise. On 
the whole, with occasional concessions to the 
partisans of denominational schools, this policy, 
as then established, has been maintained by Dr 
Falk’s successors, despite the most violent attacks 
on the part of the clergy. 

Under these circumstances the elementary schools The out- 
have made steady progress during the last generation, 
and the confidence that this progress will continue 
in the future is not likely to prove deceptive. No 
doubt there are obstacles to be surmounted. Even 
in liberal circles the enthusiasm for the education of 
the people is perhaps no longer so warm as it was 
fifty years ago — ^not to speak of the great landowners 
in the Eastern provinces nor of the Church of Rome. 

Not a few of the elected representatives of the nation 
view the progress of the education of the people with 
great misgivings. Since the nse of Social Democracy 
the question, if it is not easier to govern uneducated 
masses, is seriously considered even by men whose 
indignation would havedieen roused, mt so long ago, 
by the mere formulation of such a question. Never- 
theless, I am convinced that Ihis progress will 
continue. The past development cannot be undone* 
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The interests of the community are too clearly 
against it. From the standpoint of party interests 
it ma^’ seem doubtful here and there if it is advisable 
to advance the education of the people. But from 
the standpoint of the nation as a hote, as organised 
in the State, and therefore also from the standpoint 
of the monarchy, there can be no doubt that it is in 
its own interest that ail national forces should be 
developed to their utmost capacity in prder that they 
maj’ the better subsen’e the ends of the national self- 
preservation and self-realisation. As tilings now are 
in the civilised world a nation lagging behind in this 
respect is bound to be overtaken by its more energetic 
neighbours. It is clear that the German nation will 
have to work with aU its might if it is not to lose the 
start it had gained in the sphere of education by an 
early enforcement of school attendance, and by 
assiduously providing for the training of the teachers. 
In France and the United States, Germany has found 
competitors who call for the most vigorous efforts 
on her ovti part. For no one can entertain any 
doubt that, m the great struggle for national dignity 
and power, those nations will be best able to hold 
their own which best look after the training and 
education of youth by insisting on a high standard 
of efficiency in the schools and, at the same time, 
increasing the economic and moral efficiency of 
family hfe. To those who think that the ignorance 
of the masses is the best foundation for a firm govern- 
ment, the recent fate of a great empire in Eastern 
Europe may serve as a warning which cannot well 
(4)Regnia-^® misunderstood. A State which is afraid of 
tionsfor “enlightenment,” is sure to bet visited by it in its 
£ “lost destructive form. 

leges of The regulations^drawn up by Schneider are still in 
igoi. force as far as the elementary schools are concerned, 
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but new Regulations were issued in igpi concerning 
the Training and the Examination of Pnmary 
Teachers, the general tendency being to ra^e the 
standard of their scholarship to a still higher level. 
These regulations were the very reverse of Stiehl’s. 
According to the latter, the training college had 
practically no other aim than to initiate the teacher 
in the art of his profession, without making any 
further provision for his own education beyond the 
consolidation* of what knowledge he himself had 
acquired at some elementary school, that being all 
he had afterw’ar^^o teach. The object of the new 
regulations, om the other hand, is in the first place 
and above all to produce teachers who are really 
educated men of independent thought. For this 
purpose the curricula of the preparatory training 
school and the training college are joined together, 
after the example set by other German States, so 
that the future teacher has to go through a six years’ 
course of studies. Accordingly, more ambitious aims 
are pursued in the various subjects. As an introduc- 
tion to the theory of education the principles of logic 
and psychology are to be dealt with. The substance 
of*the instruction in German is formed by a complete 
course in German Merature, as represented in its more 
important works from the Middle Ages onwards. This 
includes the interpretation of dramas and poems by 
Schiller and Goethe and of prose wntings by Lessing, 
Herder and Schiller, to which are further added selec- 
tions from Homer and one drama by Shakespeare, 
nor are the literary products of our oivn days ex- 
cluded. Besides, one foreign language (French or 
English, in some sases, Latin) is regularly taught 
throughout.the whole course of six years. The^in- 
struction in mathematics includ£s logarithms, quad- 
ratic equations^, solid geometry an(J tngonometry. 
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The It will be §een that, in all these subjects, teaching 

mo^rn at the training colleges assumes more and more the 
charaS'ter of an introduction to serious scientific 
studies on similar lines to those adopted at the 
secondary schools. This is an illustration of the 
change that has taken and is still taking place in the 
whole social position of the primary teachers. ' The 
schoolmaster of old, who taught reading and writing 
and examined the children in their Catechism, no 
longer exists. The educator of youth who has taken 
his place has the more difficult task of procuring for 
the broad masses of the population's large a ^are as 
possible in the whole iimer life of th^ nation. From 
the primitive economical conditions of agriculture 
the German nation has grown up to be an industrial 
and commercial power of the first rank, which has 
entailed a steady progress of municipal institutions 
like the MittdscJmle and similar higher grade schools. 
These schools, of course, make other calls upon the 
intellectual capacity of the teacher than the old 
village school with only one class. Nor does his task 
nowadays end wath the course of the elementary 
school. In the technical and continuation schojols 
which have been added he finds new important tasks 
and problems with which he cannot cope, unless he 
is able to take a comprehensive view of the whole life 
of his times and has found his bearings in aU depart- 
ments of national life — economy and technology, 
law and politics, literature and science. 

His ad- The demand, recently brought forward by the 
mission to teachers, that they should be given access to the 
vers™.' university must also he judged from this standpoint. 
At the last groat Conference rof J;eachers, which was 
held at Konigsberg, a resolution was carried, embody- 
ing the principle tlfat all teachers of all schools and 
aU grades should, receive a university education. "I 
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must confess that I consider this a Utopian demand, 
not only for external, i.e., economical, but also for 
internal reasons, relating to the organisafion of 
university teaching and to the aims of the elementary 
schools, 'whicti neither require specialists nor have 
room lior them. On the other hand, however, I 
consider it in every way desirable that access to the 
university should be given to men of superior intellect 
and wdU-power who have received their education 
at a training college. To remove obstructive 
barriers between social and professional classes is in 
any case a goocJ'^ing. The achievements in that 
respect of the latest Prussian Regulations are to 
my mind their greatest merit. From this stand- 
point any efforts are, of course, to be equally 
welcomed, which are made on the part of the uni- 
versities, to bring teachers who are eager to increase 
their knowledge in contact with the progress of 
learning and scientific research, either in holiday 
courses or by systematic series of lectures. 


IV. Continuation Schools and other 
Educational Influences 

A few further w'ords may be added here concerning Technical 
that characteristic product of the nineteenth century, 
the continuation and technical schools, which T have origin, 
just mentioned in passing. Their object is to con- 
tinue and complete the instruction received at the 
elementary schools by providing a preparatory course 
to the various trades or business professions. In 
the niain their development belongs to the last 
third of the nineteenth centuiy, although the first 
Jbeginnings date back to an earlier period. The 
pupils of the* elementary schools being discharged 
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at fourteen years of age, and in some cases — as in 
the Roman Catholic territories of Southern Germany 
— still ^-arlier, there is no guarantee that the educa- 
tion they have received u'lll be of lasting benefit 
to them. Indeed, this rudimcntar\' '' education is 
only too often lost or wantonly thro\\m away during 
the next following years — in many cases r'ears full 
of the most dangerous crises in the life of the young. 
This fact is too obvious to have been ignored at any 
time. As early as in the cighteeenth century we 
meet \\dth manifold endeavours to continue the 
instruction of the elementary ^liools — cspt-cially 
religious instruction — in Sunday or evening schools. 
These attempts were continued until far into the 
nineteenth century, but met on the whole with 
scanty success, being frustrated by lack of interest 
and by the refractory spirit of youthful independ- 
ence. The vigorous economic development since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, however, 
has changed the aspect of things. The curriculum 
by which the course of elementary instruction is 
continued has more and more assumed a technical 
or professional character. The principal aim is no 
longer merely to repeat and consolidate what know- 
ledge had been acquired at the elementary schools, 
but rather that the pupils should turn that Imow- 
ledge to account in acquiring manifold further 
knowledge and skill, directly serviceable to the 
various callings which they have chosen, or in which 
they are already being initiated. An instruction 
of this kind, which does not consist in mere repetition 
and has a direct bearing on practical life, is able to 
rouse the interest of the pupils ffom the beginning 
, and to keep it alive tliroughout the whold' course. 
Their con- In this way continuation and technical schools, 
stitution. qI grades have been developed in the German 
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states into a very complicated educational organism, 
comprising numerous and manifold forms. In- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural institutions 
of this kind, varying very considerably in regard 
to their organisation and their aims, have spread 
over all parts of Germany, as may be seen from the 
firsf statistical survey given by Lexis in Das Unter- 
fichtswescn, (IV. 3). German, arithmetic and 
drawing are regular subjects in all these continuation 
schools, the 'tasks set to the pupils being adapted 
in each case to the respective trade or profession. 
Naturally ,Mn njg,uy cases it is necessary first of all 
to revert to the general rudiments, and to consolidate 
and complete the instruction received at the ele- 
mentary schools. For this purpose the technical 
are supplemented by general continuation schools, 
the latter being the only possible form in places 
where the elementary schools do not come up to 
the required standard, and where specialisation 
is made impossible by the limitations of numbers, 
as is generally the case in the villages. Another 
great difficulty with which the continuation schools 
have to contend is the lack of properly-trained 
teachers. The difficulties which have frequently 
arisen from irregular attendance are not insurmoimt- 
able if only the authorities in Prussia ■will make 
up their minds to follow the example set by other 
German states in making the attendance at continua- 
tion schools compulsory. Even at present this can 
be done by the local authorities, and has already 
been done on a large scale in the to-wns. 

At any rate, even now the numbers of those who, Their 
after going thrQugb an elementaiy school, receive value, 
further instruction — as a rule, of a technical and 
professional character — are tounted by hundreds 
of thousands. And I think w^ may look forward 
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to a vigorous future development of this new 
department of education, which represents a kind 
of acacfe^mical training, as it were, on the basis of 
the general education provided in the elementary 
schools. It IS not only an important ^factor m the 
progress of trade and of the whole economioal ^life 
of the nation, but also a real blessing to the pupils 
themselves. For they leave the elementary school 
just at an age when they are most impressionable, 
and at the same time stand most in need of inteb 
lectual stimulus. It is in those 5"ears that the 
productive forces implanted by Nat;y^e first begin to 
stir. If, during that penod, the soil is left vithout 
cultivation it will be overrun by weeds, which are 
luxuriant everywhere. Nor is some support during 
those critical years less important for their moral 
development, which need not imply any direct 
interference on the part of the continuation schools, 
the common pursuit of serious objects being sufficient 
to exercise an influence in that direction. 

“ People’s In this connection a peculiar type of continuation 

Schools ” schools may be mentioned here, which is about to 
be introduced from the Scandinavian countries-r 
the so-called People’s High Schools.” They are 
organised on similar lines as the Anglo-American 
College, but appeal to the broader masses of the 
rural population. Their importance lies in that 
they give moral as well as intellectual education. 
There is indeed no better means to form the character 
in its early development than self-government 
within a corporate commumty, bound together 
by general regulations. 

Newspaper In the same age which has seen sp many additions 

leSar^ to the system of public educational institutions 

Iteratwre. another educational Sj^stem, as it might be called, 
has gained enormoii^ importance, althojagh it must 
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be added that its influences are in jnany respects 
antagonistic to those of the schools — I mean the 
newspaper press and general literature, f'lrst of 
all, the dail5' press has tremendously increased in 
circulation and influence. Fifty years ago there 
were,* relatively speaking, few people who read 
newspapers. But now they have reached the 
masses. In the towns hardly an3^one is without his 
paper to-day, and even in the \dllages the backward 
population of the eastern provinces practically 
forms the only stratum of which this can be said. 
To th^ daily pajj^ese have been added weekly journals 
and monthly *re\’iews of ail kinds and sizes, and 
lastly, books — ^books of a,ll classes, entertaining and 
instructive, the masterpieces of literature and 
sensational novels. Literature of some kind or 
other finds its way into every house and every 
cottage, and appeals to every mind. Rich and 
poor, high and low, men and women — all have 
become readers nowadays. In this way the intellec- 
tual horizon even of the masses has been extended 
beyond measure, and the circulation of ideas has 
Jlgsumed an infinitely greater speed. Social classes, 
such as the rural and the working population in 
general, which a hundred years ago either did not 
read at all, or, if they did, at best turned over the 
leaves of an almanack once in a while, or perhaps 
of the Bible or a book of sermons, now’ read regularly 
every day social and political new's and articles, 
popular treatises on natural science and modem 
theology, short stories and novels, books of travels 
and of history, written from the “ patriotic ” or 
the social demc«:raMc standpoint. Whether this 
universal sending of all classes is an unmixed blessing 
for the inner life of man ma5rbe another question. 
"’It is not difjcult to realise its gangers. There is, 
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no doubt, an. inner connection between this un- 
critical and random devouring of literature and the 
superficFility and lack of concentration so character- 
istic of our times. A steady development and 
organic consistency of character and cndividualily 
was easier of attainmeirl at a time when people 
read and re-read again and again a small number 
of superior books in keeping witli each other. But 
how is sound education to thrive in this time of 
everlasting newspaper-reading when between each 
night and morning countless reports from all corners 
of the earth crop up and supersede each Qther, 
most of them pandering to the craving lor sensational 
horrors and loathsome scandals^ However, it is 
useless to complain and to call back the good old 
times, which after all were really very dull and 
slow in many respects. The only thing that can 
be done, now that the reading habit is established, 
is to turn it to good account. There is an abundance 
of excellent and sound reading matter, if only it 
could always find its readers and supplant the 
inferior output. The efforts that have lately been 
made in that direction by the publication of 
numerous cheap and popular series, and by the 
establishment of public libraries and reading-rooms, 
have not been wathout success. Public lectures, 
“ People’s High Schools ” and similar institutions 
might exercise a salutary influence in the same 
direction if they would devote part of their atteittion 
to the guidance of the general reader in his selection 
of books. If such efforts are. vigorously continued 
it may be hoped that the general ability and eager- 
ness of all classes to read willTcaJ-ly serve to widen 
the scope and increase the depth of their inner 
life. And if in this ivay the reading public is raised 
to a higher level ihe newspaper pregs will follow^ 
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of itself. And the more usual it becomes in Ger- 
many, as it has been in England for a long time, 
for the readers of a paper to exercise at critical 
influence on it by contributing Letters to the Editor, 
the keener -S'lll the feeling of responsibility become 
\vit,hifi the journalistic profession as to what a writer 
owes to himself as weU as to his reader. 

There is a reverse side to this recent social develop- Decline of 
ment whicl\ I will not pass by unnoticed. The 
educational influences of family life are on the wane. ® 

It becomes less and less usual for youth to be trained 
for practical Jiife»by taking part in the w^ork of 
the parents. In the primitive conditions of rural 
life the children grow into their work, as it were, 
in the domestic community. There is always 
something lo do for boys and girls from the days 
of their childhood — indoors or afield, m the kitchen 
or in the garden. It is a delightful arrangement, 
for in this way the parents enjoy their children’s 
help, and the children take an interest in what 
they are doing. It goes indeed a long way towards 
making up that “ domestic blessing ” of which 
Pestalozzi speaks. Toivn life tends to blight the 
welfare of this small community. The father goes 
to work in the factory or in the office, while, even 
for his TOfe, domestic work is reduced to a scanty 
remnant. The old home production of commodities 
of all kinds is decaying; everything is bought ready- 
made at a shop or in the market. Cooking and 
washing-up, mending and scrubbing is aU that 
has still to be done at home; but even for these 
duties a substitute can be found, so that the wife 
can go out to worR like her hu^and. The home 
then becomes a mere night-shelter, and the children 
a nuisance and burden, or — m well-to-do families — 
mere dolls to dress up and play with, and later on. 
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when their schooldays begin, an incessant worry. 
Here, again, the decay of educational home in- 
fluences ^has led to social provision being made. 
Public institutions are attempting here and there 
to make up for what has been neglecfed, of what 
is no longer possible m the domestic sphereT ^A.s 
for girls, needlework has long been a regular subject 
in the schools, to which is now sometimes added 
systematic training in the other domgstic duties. 
Boys, too, are offered here and there various courses 
of manual training — a subject introduced from the 
Northern countries, where ail kinds ^4 old donsestic 
handicrafts have suiwived to a greater extent than 
in Germany. All these efforts deserve high com- 
mendation, for if such arts cease to be propagated 
spontaneously public provision must be made to 
prevent their dying out. Without manual training 
a general education is not complete, and a skilled 
hand is a treasure in all conditions of life, above all 
for a wife and mother. Domestic prosperity is 
certainly better served by it than by the ability 
to talk (or to be silent) in several foreign tongues! 
Even the inner life is furthered by such occupations t 
for the humble arts of manual skill induce sober- 
mindedness and modesty, whilst the arts of eloquence 
and similar pretentious attainments tend to foster 
intellectual pride and vanity. 

Mention may also be made of the “ Educational 
Country Homes ” {Lmd-Erziehungsheime) receltly 
established by Dr E. Lietz. They are institutions 
situate in the country, where instruction goes 
hand-in-hand with joint rural occupations of all 
kinds. They are Wso intended fo replace the waning 
educational infiuenccs^of home life, and I consider 
it probable that the number of such and similar , 
institutions will increase in Gennany as elsewhere. 
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Flat-life, however fashionably and splendidly 
equipped, and a family life consumed by the dis- 
tractions and dissipations of a great city do not 
afford a congenial soil for the nurture of the young 
generation. • 
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RETROSPECr AXD OUTLOOK 

I WILL bring my historical account to a close with a 
brief glance at the fuhire outlook, and since the only 
basis for human foresight is the consideration of the 
past course of development, I \yll^ venture to re- 
capitulate the broad lines of the edu&tional move- 
ment. I need scarcely say that we cannot in this 
way arrive at any certain conclusions as to the future. 
Disturbing influences and destructive catastrophes 
may break in and divert or complicate the course 
of development. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
tendencies which have once established themselves 
in the inner life of society maintain themselves with 
uncommon stubbornness against the interference of 
the accidents of external history. In the last 
instance, it is by the struggle of these inner forces 
towards their goal, and not by merely accidental 
occurrences, that the real life of history acquires its 
meaning. The hidden force of attraction, that gives 
development its direction, lies in the idea. 

If we glance back over the way we have traversed 
two leading features are prominent throughout|fthe 
whole of it. One of these is the progressive secularisa- 
tion of education and the increasing control exercised 
over it by the State.- The otfier is the continuous 
expansion of th» school systam Jin ever-widening 
social circles — what may be called the detnocratisa- 
tion of education. 

The first of t^ese features — the progressive* 
370 ^ 
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decleiicalisation as it may be termed — comes first 
clearly to light in the process of external secularisa- 
tion, the passing of the control over schools from the 
Church to the State. In the Middle Ages, fiie whole 
of the. educational system lay in the hands of the 
Chur<j:h. At the present time the political authority 
has everywhere taken to itself the ultimate direction, 
allowing to the Church, with more or less good-will, 
especially in the sphere of primary education, a 
greater or lesser proportion of influence. A begin- 
ning was made m this direction in the Middle Ages 
by t^e universities. After the Reformation these 
were followed by the secondary schools, those in 
Protestant countries leading the way, and in the 
course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the pnmary schools have also come more and more 
under the authority of the State. The cause of this 
movement is clear. The Church is everywhere falling 
back before the advance of the State as the dominant 
form of modem social life, and this again is obviously 
connected with the progressive secularisation of all 
the modes of thought and feeling peculiar to Western 
jpivilisation. As the other world sinks more and 
more into the background, and loses its power as a 
motive of human action, the Church suffers a 
corresponding loss of influence. 

This external seculansation has been accompanied Secular 
by an inner transformation of the educational pro- tendencies. 
fes|ion. ^ From the university down to the primary 
school, teachers have ceased to be servants or 
functionaries of the Church. The subjects of in- 
struction consist for*the most ^>art in the secular arts 
and sciences. TJfie legulation of ail teaching so as to 
bri^g it* into harmony with the doctrines of the 
Church has disappeared. In»the universities, which 
were the first to throw off this control, it was every- 
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where definitely abandoned during the eighteenth 
century. Till" then the phikJsophical faculty at 
least, in addition to that of theology, was still under 
the active control of the doctrinal sj'steih of the 
Church. At the present day theology itself has 
become a science which brings truth to the test of 
its own intrinsic standards. At any rate thi^ is 
true of Protestant theologv’ in Germany, and the 
attempts of the ecclesiastical authorities to confine 
inquiry within the lunits of dogma, though here and 
there successful, are on the whole in irmin. In the 
schools, it is true, religious instrxictipn is stilly con- 
trolled by the Church, but it has lost its Once dominant 
position. Less than two hundred years ago every 
school, of whatever grade, was entirely permeated by 
the atmosphere of the Church and its creeds. Since 
then, in the primary schools no less' than in the 
higher schools, religious teaching has come to be 
strictly limited in its scope as one subject amongst 
others. In many cases it has come to be regarded 
as an outside subject, or, indeed, even to be resented 
as an ahen element m education — as a survival that 
no longer harmonises with its environment, and whose 
abolition is only a question of time. 

Edoo^ion Such has been hitherto the course of development, 
a fanction and there is no reason to believe that in this respect 
St^ a retrogressive movement is likely to set in. Partial 
and transitory currents of reaction are, of course, 
possible. The Church has" not given up its claim to 
dominance in the schools. The Roman Catholic 
Church especially retains a firm hold of this, as, indeed, 
of every other claim to which it can show any title. 
And in fact it musrt be conceded, th§,t, from the ideal 
point of view, education belongs essentially to the 
sphere which the Church regards, and cannot help 
regarding, as its own domain, the sphere^ of the cure 
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of souls and of the guidance of •conduct. But 
the accomplished facts of history cannot be set aside. 
The regujation of education has fallen into the hands 
of the Statej^through the course of events and partly 
through the^ fault of the Church, which, since the 
close of the Middle Ages, has, on the whole, been a 
retarding element in social and intellectual progress, 
and the State vill not suffer it to be tom again from 
its grasp. Education, it must be confessed, is too 
vitally connected with its own wider aims and 
functions for the State ever to allow it to pass once 
more .put of the-^poktical into the ecclesiastical sphere. 
If the maintenance and the elevation of the whole 
status of the nation — its intellectual and moral no 
less than its political and economical condition — 
is the task which the modern State sets itself to per- 
fomi (and the State is in fact nothing but the organisa- 
tion of the nation for this end), it cannot be indifferent 
to the training of the rising generation, upon whom 
the maintenance of the whole past achievement of 
civilisation must immediately depend, nor can it 
hand over this function to a power, independent 
of itself, in the simple confidence that its own aims 
will still be followed and its ideas respected. The 
truth of this is so obvious that even States like the 
English, which have longest shown themselves 
indifferent to this duty of the body politic, have 
begun in the last generation to apply themselves with 
grea| earnestness to the regulation and furtherance 
of a national system of education. It may well be 
claimed that the recent achievements of the German 
people have essentially contributed to make other 
nations realise th# important part Vhich a national 
system of •education and culture, directed and pro- 
moted by the State in the in^rests of all classes of 
Ihe popuiatiQn, may play in aisisting a nation to 
• s 
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develop its own capacities even as a military or 
economic power. The want of foresight with which 
many gw'crnments had long left tlie schools to the 
Church, or to the automatic pluv of supply and 
demand, has now in all Eurnpean and ifi nian'j' non- 
European countries given place to a zealous care^or 
education on the part of the State. 

School _ There "will be no halt in this movement. On the 

Inspection, contrary it will continue to ad\’ancc through further 
stages to its final goal. And the stage which lies 
immediately before us in Germany is the complete 
establishment of the State inspectioB'^of schools. I 
have myself no doubt that what remains of the old 
ecclesiastical control of schools in the form of clerical 
inspection is destined in no long time to disappear. 
It is entirely out of harmony with the whole constitu- 
tion of the modem school. First and foremost, the 
district school inspection will fall out of the hands of 
the clergy, which have long become too weak for the 
office. The task has become so great and difficult 
that it demands the whole strength of professional 
and expert officials. The teachers realised this long 
ago, whilst, at the same time, they resented, as a 
slight to their official status, their being placed under 
the oversight of an alien profession, which, without 
any intrinsic qualification, treated their calling as a 
dependent annex of the clerical office. Every 
advance made in the development of our school 
system, and in the training of teachers for |lheir 
work, makes the old regulations more impossible, 
and, from the point of view of personal relations, 
more intolerable. Qiiite recently this feeling has 
found repeated E&id lively exjTresrion in public on 
the part of the clergy themselves. And* the local 
inspection will follow the district inspection. Not 
that the clergyman should be prevented from carrying* 
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it out, if he had th^ requisite gifts and special know- 
ledge as well as the inclination for the work and if the 
office W£re entrusted to him by the community. But 
he certainly should not be obliged to perform the 
function wKere not a single one of these conditions 
is^atisfied. A century ago it may perhaps still have' 
been necessary to commit this office into the hands 
of the clergyman as the only man of higher education 
to be found^n wide areas of the country. Since then, 
however, this want of men has been removed — 
mainly by the development of the teaching profession 
itseli 

As a further consequence of the development I a separate 
have foreshadowed I look for the separation of the education 
Ministry of Public Instruction from the State’s 
direction of Church affairs The latter department, wanted, 
if not constituted as an office by itself, might most 
fittingly be associated with the Ministry of Justice. 

This would have the further advantage of making 
it clear that it was not with Church government 
proper, the jus in sacra, that the department was 
concerned, but with the maintenance of the correct 
legal boundaries between Church and State. The 
present association of education with Church affairs 
is essentially based on the idea of a church established 
by the State. 

" What are we to say of the question of religious Difficulties 
instruction ? Will its exclusion from the schools be 
another of the consequences of the remodelling of the reu'^ous 
school system? The answer will depend on what is mstruc- 
understood by rehgious instruction. If it means 
an 'instruction whose objecf is__to convince the 
scholar of the tnuthT of - the creeds of the Church, I 
should certainly say that it^s as little compatible 
with the nature of the modem State as with the 
'constitution* of the school 'system. And without 
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doubt that was* its ongmal m^'annis;. tho st^nsi* m 
which it was intnKhu'cd by the reformed Churches, 
and consequently by the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the sixteenth ci'ntnry Moreover, jt must be 
admitted that tliis meamn^ lias not yet altogether 
died out. Stiehl's Regulations of half a centure a^o 
declared expje>sly in its favonr. and the more I'ccent 
Ordinances nowhere reject it. Formally indeed it 
still lies at the base of the practice of instjruction and 
of school inspection, though it is no longer so 
obtrusively emphasised m outward expression. In 
my opinion, however, a religious instfKction of this 
kind belongs to the school of the past — the school 
whose first and last object is to serve as the nursery 
of the Church. In such a school a course of 
instruction whose essential object is to impress upon 
the mind the creeds of the Church as absolute and 
exclusive truth is appropriate enough. On the 
other hand, it is clearly out of place in the modern 
State school for the simple reason that the State has 
no creed. The individual subjects of the State hold 
a variety of creeds tow'ards which the State itself in 
modem times maintains neutrahty on principle? 
it admits them all but adopts none. In this con- 
dition of things it is clearly an anomaly that the 
State should cause dogmatic religious instruction to 
be imparted through State officials under State 
supervision in State schools at which attendance is 
compulsory, thus giving rise to the strange sitiia^'ion 
in which, of two schools under the same authority, 
Catholic dogma, inqjudmg the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the. Pope, istauglit in one, whilst the 
Reformed or the Lutheran catechisn?, with its absolute 
rejection of the Papacy, is taught as absolute truth 
in the other. Long-established usage and a want of „ 
earnestness in our w^y of taking these thitigs^generally 
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has made us insensible of this im\er contradiction. 
Nevertheless, it exfsts and makes itself felt, whenever 
the relations between Church and St^te become" 
strained, as they did at the time of the Kulturkampf, 
when- an embittered conflict arose as to the religious 
instfuction imparted by State officials under State 
direction, which no longer met with the approval 
of the Church, because it had not been modified so 
as to include the latest accretions of dogma. It is 
equally felf by dissenters of all kinds who have to let 
their children partake of a dogmatic instruction 
repugnant to ihew owm beliefs or to their scientific con- 
victions; and it can hardly be doubted that the 
number of these dissenters is far from being ade- 
quately represented by the figures given under this 
head in the census returns. And finally it is felt 
most deeply of all by those teachers who, whilst 
inwardly dissenting from the recognised religion, are 
called upon to impart instruction in accordance with 
the formulanes of a creed which does not express 
their personal faith. A short time ago (in 1905) 
a memorial was drawn up by the teachers of Bremen 
and presented to the authorities, which gave most 
earnest expression to these feelings. Evidently the 
inner conflict is already at work, and the time will 
come when it wiU cease to be tolerable, and when the 
schools of the State, in Germany as elsewhere, will 
exclude dogmatic religious instruction, leaving it to 
the Church to provide such instruction for those who 
voluntarily desire it. 

But these considerations by no means dispose of Religious 
the question of religious instruction in every shape 
or form — at any^rate in. Protestant Germany. What- 
ever attitude we may personally take up towards 
religion, it is impossible to Entertain a doubt that it 
has constituted an iiiiportani:, perhaps the most 
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important, feature of the inner life of mankind m 
the past and that it still plays’ a ver^’ significant 
“part in our inner life to-day, although we are jassured 
from time to time that it is dead and buried. The 
traces which it has left on history are fnaniffest at 
every point. Christianity, with its faith and i,ts 
standards of conduct, permeates the whole life of the 
Western world in all its forms as an omnipresent 
factor. In art and literature, in architecture and 
music, in philosophy and science, everj-where we 
find Christianity as the great and omnipresent 
content of life. To-day, no less thas^in the past, 
no one can pass it by with indifference. He ninst 
define his attitude towards it, positively or negatively, 
and does not even he who enters the lists against it 
thereby acknowledge its importance? In the same 
“way the political history of the European nations 
has been, at every point, partly determined by 
religious questions, from the conversion of the first 
king of the Franks and the coronation of Charlemagne 
as Roman emperor to the great struggles between 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities which fill the 
history of the Middle Ages, and then again from» 
the Reformation to the Revolution and the 
KuUurkamff. There is not one inch of historical 
soil but has felt the influence of Christianity and the 
Church. If therefore we consider it to be the mission 
of the school to assist the rising generation in finding 
their bearings amid the environment in which tijey 
live and are some day to act, and if we admit that 
the closest and most actual environment of human 
life is not so much the 'vv’orld of nature as of histoiy, 
there cannot be an5f doubt that the school cannot anci 
ought not to shirk the task of presenting*' and ex- 
plaining Christianity as'^a phenomenon of historical 
life. Anyone completely ignorant about Christian 
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treat of these things with a clear conscience. That 
at present to many of them tfie task ot religious 
instruction m dogmatic form is felt as n iieaet" 
burden is certain, especially as far as the Protestant 
faith IS concerned, which alw ays looks upoti individual 
conscience as the highest court of apjieal, wh^ri^as 
Roman Catholic teachers may eiuiench tlu'ni'elves 
behind the doctnne of the Church. I am fulh' aware 
that, even m the form suggested, religious instruction 
would not lack its ditficulties of subject-matter 
as well as of method. But that does not make this 
step any the less necessary as a w«iy *mt of a state 
of things which has become unbearable. And 
perhaps, after all, many a teacher would regain, with 
his easiness of mind, something of the former 
enthusiasm. For no one could, "of course, be blind 
to the wealth of wisdom and knowledge contained 
in the books of the Old and the New Testament. 
Indeed, as a world-classic, the Bible has no rival, 
in regard to its content as well as its form; and a 
teacher of the people could not possibly find any 
other collection of vTitmgs which could take the 
place of the Scriptures and could afford him equal* 
facilities for initiating youth in the understanding of 
human life and conduct. 

That religious life itself would not lose anything in 
this way seems equally certain to me. It may be 
granted that certain formulations of religious ideas, 
as contained in the greater catecliisms, would-be 
heard less frequently in the schools, such as the 
doctrines of original sin and redemption, of incarna- 
tion and vicarious sacrifice, of the scheme of salvation 
and of repentance,'of faith and of justification. But 
that would be no loss; for these dogmas* treat of 
problems and expericfices which can hardly be 
grasped and understo^ by school-boys, and can 
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therefore onlv lead to senseless repetition, which is 
the death of all genuine religious feeling. Religious 
lift; IS kiydled by the contemplation of genijine piety 
in others, most of all in those with whom we are in 
living tontatrt, and the only way for religious in- 
struction to gain ail}’ influence over the pupils is by 
presenting to iln-m pictures of spiritual life from 
history and literature. As to the moral education 
of youth, the biblical wntings cannot be employed 
in that direc’lion at all until they are freed from the 
traditional dogmatic interpretation and treated as 
purely human, evidences of human experience. 

On the other'hand, any one with an unprejudiced 
mind must see at once that in this important 
department of I'ducation — the framing of the moral 
ideas and, indirectly, of the moral character — w’e 
cannot possibly do without these wntings and cannot 
replace them by selections from the secular literature 
of all nations, as the Bremen teachers would have it. 

The Bible will alwaj’S occupy a singular place in this 
world of ours — not only on account of the value 
of the. biblical writings in themselves, but also 
because historical continuity is such an important 
consideration m questions of this sort. 

• This inner development of religious instruction Unde- 
would, at the same time, prepare the way for what 
seems to be the goal of the future development of schools. 
German education — a universal primary school, 
frequented by both creeds, side by side. I am not of 
the opinion that the universal establishment, on. 
princi[iii.N of the. Situnltamchuk (providing separate 
religious mstiiiciion for the (different creeds), which 
is so warmh’ ail\;ocJlted, by some political parties at 
the presi’st moment, would be an ideal arrangement; 
ami it certainly is, for the lime being, completely 
' impossible of realisation. Forcad on unwilling minds 
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by legal pressure, this measure would give rise to 
educational strife in us acutes! fonn. The further 
effect, if plan were carried out, would be that, side 
by side with this rightly or wrongly so-called “■ un- 
denominational ■’ school, deuoimnatidnal 'private 
schools would spring up, es]>eciai!>' in the l^ripan 
Catholic tenitones, but probably also m Protestant 
Germany. And thus this course, suggested not by 
considerations of practical expediency but of political 
dogmatism, would ultimately result nolf as had been 
intended, in bridging over the gulf between the 
different creeds, but in widenisg tand deepening 
it. If, on the other hand, things are allowed to 
develop in the direction foreshadowed by the main 
current of history, as outlined above, if, that is to say, 
purely biblical instruction is allowed more and more 
to supplant dogmatic and denominational teaching 
— and this does not require any legislative measures 
but merely an attitude of laisscz-fairc on the part 
of the administrative authorities — tlie time will 
arrive when, by a gradual inner transformation, the 
school will have become ready to take the final step. 
This will consist in the establishment of truly 
undenominational teaching, i.c , of a purelji" biblical 
and historical instruction about Christianity for all* 
creeds alike, to be supplemented by special denomi- 
national instruction — optional, of course — on the part 
of the religious communities, preparatory to the 
reception of the pupils as active members. 

Prospects I know Very well that this expectation will be 
noSnt' looked upon as something like a Utopia by many 
tionaiism. readers, as well amongst those who are in favour of 
such a developnlent as ajnotlgst those who are 
opposed to it. Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
the future course of clients will follow this direction. 
In the first place, this development i% encouraged * 
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by the intermingling^ of different religions, which 
is going on in Germany at an ever-quickening pace. 
Ere long .there will be no town or rural dj^trict of 
any size in the Empire but will be inhabited by 
l^olestants atid Roman Catholics side by side. As 
an ynmodiatc consequence of this the schools fre- 
quented by various denominations \vill become more 
numerous, or, at any rate, it will become more usual 
for childien of different religious faith to be sent to 
the same scl^ool, and mixed marriages toII also 
become more frequent. Isolation and estrangement 
will d«crease i» the same proportion; for with a 
mutual acquaintance mutual understanding cannot 
but go hand-in-hand. Another factor is making in 
the same direction — I mean the progressive growhh 
of the national spirit of the German people. There 
is no doubt that, in their sentiment and life, the 
national feeling is gaining an ever-increasing pre- 
ponderance over religious differences. One must 
not be misled by the apparent fierceness of religious 
conflicts during the nineteenth century, by the 
sudden and excessive strain in the Kidturkampf. It 
\was only a last flaring-up of the old enmity, caused 
by the solicitude of the ciergj’ for the dominion over 
souls, and by the blunderings of politicians. As a 
matter of fact there was a much wider gulf between 
the Lutherans of Hanover or Schlesvig-Holstein and 
the Roman Catholics of Bavaria during the undis- 
turbed religious peace at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, than IS the case at the beginning of the 
twentieth century after the establishment of the- 
Empire. This development is hound to continue. 
Even if it shouij? not J>e sufficiently ensured by 
mulnal sympathies, the antagonism of the surround- 
ing nations wifi do more than iS necessary to weld the 
'Germans tog<itlier into one homogeneous nation. 
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rrewnt Tn the schools tlu‘i!iM"'lvfs this ti'iulfnrv has been 
conditions, visible fo:i; a vt're con>ni"rabh‘'tinie past, dt-noinma- 
tional ifiti're^ts bi-inp; pushed triure anti juore into 
the background bv na’.’.onal runsitkiations. Up 
to the middle of tlie t'lohteeuth cefttnr}-’the tdd 
denominational school had bcfU p:escrved»in its 
unmitigated narrow -mintletiness: tint since tlien 
purely human as well a.'^ national interests have 
asserted themselves with cver-inenMsing forc< — in 
Germany as elsewheie. In the St#te schools of 
France the cult of patriotism lias supplanted in a 
measure that of religion. Whilt“ sterling eWar, on 
the whole, of such cxtra^'agances tht* Gentian 
schools have nevertheio.^s n'ser\-od a very considt'r- 
able space for instruction in tlie Gorman language 
and national histoiy. As far as instruction is 
concerned, the primary schools have, ind ’cd, long 
ceased to be mere denominational schools. In 
essentials they have become national schools, though 
they still take differences of religious crei’d into 
account. The same tendency is ajiparent in the 
development of the secondan,- schools. Until the 
eighteenth century their character was altogctlier 
determined by the use of the Latin language (the 
international means of communication) and by 
the faith of the religious communities to which 
they belonged. But during the nineteenth century 
they have more and more become national institu- 
tions, with the German language as the centra.1, if 
not the main, subject of instruction. At the same 
time they have divested themselves during the nine- 
teenth century, except in a few scattered sun'ivals, 
of that denomina.tionalism,wMch, in the eighteenth 
century, was still a matter of course, and are now 
for the greater part ^institutions frequented by the 
different religious creeds on a footing oi equality. 
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It will be wise, therefore, to let th^ fruits ripen. 

The development of primarj’- education will follow 
the same, direction without any interference from 
without, * 

do hot bHieve, however, that it will follow the Secuiarisa- 
diiectiwn in which, no doubt, not a few of those 
mean to piisli it on who passionately advocate the 
cause of the Siirndtanschule^'’ — the direction 

towards the exclusion of rehgious instruction from 
the schools. 'This could only be the case if the 
Christian nations made up their minds to follow that 
directi«n them^elws. But I believe that those 
who entertain such expectations labour under a 
grave delusion. The soul of man will never reap 
full satisfaction from science and this earthly life 
alone. The less frequent the attempts at coercing 
his faith and enforcing his belief in the other world 
become, the more wall this want make itself felt. 

But if religion thus continues to form part of the 
inner life of the social macrocosm, it will also more or 
less retain its place in the microcosm of the school. 

There are countries, it is true, where no alternative 
ceurse presented itself. In Roman Catholic France, 
for instance, a national State school could not be 
Secured at any other price than the exclusion of 
the religious element. But in Germany it seems • 
to me neither necessary nor possible to take this 
step. I consider it a blessing that the development 
of (\erman education does not force us to pay that 
price for the State school, and that the German 
teachers thus can and ivill retain the control over 
religious instniction and the Bible; for only by this 
means can they Jpe educators of youth in the fuU 

Up 

A few words may be added Sonceming a secondary ftatT” 
effect of the «stablishment of State control over the control. 
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schools. I piean the ever-mcreasmg straitness 
of the official regulations to which the work of the 
teacher is subjected, and which have go^e on en- 
croaching, for a long time past, upon the domain of 
individual liberty and initiative. This Jtriscs fi om tjje 
nature of the State itself, w hich came into b.eing 
essentially as a judiciary and military organisation, 
since, in these departments of public life, strict and 
uniform rules necessarily reign supreme, v ith coercion 
always looming in the background. Iif proportion as 
the State assumed control over pubhc education and 
instruction, its natural propensity more and more 
asserted itself, here as elsewhere, by*official decrees 
and measures of compulsion. The Church — which 
came into being as an institution founded entirely 
on faith, love and confidence — had always evinced 
a somewhat greater hesitation to resort to measures 
of compulsion, nor were the means of compulsion 
at its full disposal. The last greatje.Kpaiision of 
State control over the schools look place in the 
nineteenth century. Until then only external 
matters, such as the establishment of schools and 
school attendance in general, had on the whole 
been subject to compulsion. But now the State 
proceeded to extend its control also over the inner 
life of the schools. The central authorities began 
to issue obligatory schemes of studies in. the form of 
binding laws, la3dng down, in all details, for each 
single school the subjects of instruction and^ the 
order in which they should be taken, tlie number 
of hours to be devoted to th^ various branches of 
teaching, and the task to be accomplished in each. 
Special officials were instgjled; r^dtosc professional 
duty it was to ensure the obseivance of tliese regula- 
tions by regular schflol inspections and examina- 
tions. With the growth of official *. wisdom thoT 
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method of teaching was also brougjit within the 
scope of official regulations, and even the “ correct- 
ness ” of personal convictions on the part of teachers 
and pupils became subject to inspection and com- 
jiulsion,- principally under the pressure of political 
rad theological parties. An amount of constraint 
has*thus been placed upon the schools by rvhich the 
personal initiative of the teacher is restricted in 
the most objectionable manner. He has to shape 
his actions n^t in accordance with his own insight 
into what is possible and necessary under given 
circumstances ^d,at a given time, but in accord- 
ance with the regulations which happen for the time 
to be in force, and which certainly are not made 
any the more lenient or tolerable by the fact that 
they are replaced by new ones every ten or twenty 
years. On the contrary, old-established rules come 
to be looked upon as a kind of ph3^sical necessity, 
whereas changes suggest arbitrariness and chance. 

There is no doubt that the burden of this constraint 
weighs heavdly on the teachers, and most heavily 
on the most Vigorous and independent minefe 
’“'amongst them. But this burden is also felt by the 
pupils, especially in the upper standards of the 
secondary schools, where their riper years rebel 
agaiiist the continuance of strict school discipHne 
and school teaching, with its routine of apportioning 
and controlling their home-work in all subjects 
day by day. That animosity against the school 
which is now so common in Germany, and which 
so often finds vent in ^violent utterances, not always 
just and wcll-balance’d, is a direct consequence of 
this state of things. • 

Perhaps it may be added at the present juncture Present 
that no educational admmistfation ever had more^t'j^’jf® 
Sympathy wit^i such ill-humour ot was more sincerely authorities 
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desirous of firyiiug redross than the Prussian is at 
this moment. It is to be hopVd that it will have 
more success in its endeavours to remove these 
grievances than was achieved by L. Wiise, wlio 
entered his office fifty yeais ago with ftnular viewj^ 
That happj' result mav be looked for when a «troi1g 
and consistent desire in tliis direction on the part 
of the highest authorities is responded to by a 
sincere desire and just ajipieciation on the part of 
those placed under them, above all, at!d in the first 
place, on the part of the teachers, the fundamental 
condition being in their case a .desare of fnjedom, 
tempered by self-disciphiie and a feeling of personal 
responsibility. If the mtermediate authorities could 
then accustom themselves to respect every honest 
and sincere desire, treating it lenientlj^ or guiding 
it with a gentle hand, even where it appears to 
follow a doubtful or a wrong direction, there would 
be some hope that the evils of cramming and of red- 
tapeism would disappear from the schools together, 
making it possible for teachers and pupils alike to 
take a spontaneous and pleasurablS interest in their 
work. 

tionj?" course, the ideal of a still more recent — one 

might call it the anarchist — school of educationists 
would even then remain unfulfilled. For the school 
will never be in a position to comply with their 
demand that it should forego all compulsion, and 
not only all compulsion but also all settled order 
of procedure, and, indeed, all obligatory work, 
basing the instruction exclusively on the passing 
inclinations of the pupils. It is quite true that the 
educator and teacher ought ‘ to ^ watch for every 
silent longing in the mind of the child* and pupil 
and to meet his soiS’s desire halfway. But this 
does not imply th§ renunciation of ail firm ruk-w 
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' nay, one may per|iaps say that there nothing 
for which the child and pupil is more grateful than 
for being ruled with i firm hand, which teaches him 
gradually to master his fluctuating inclinations and 
impulses' and thus to attain to a steadfast will 

..^d charactar. “ Good government,” in the sense 
u^whlcii we ask for it in the fourth petition, according 
to Luther’s interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer, is 
more needful than anything else for a youthful mind, 
and never is the latter really more at ease than when 
it can feel sure of that. Good government does, of 
course, not mean hard and pedantic and still less 
ili-tenjpered and wathful government, but a govern- 
ment which leMs its charge with a strong hand and 
a firm will to the goal — to the goal w^hich the pupil 
himself would acknowledge, in his heart of hearts, 
to be his own. This pedagogic anarchism is nothing 
but an emotional reaction on the excessive officialism, 
and both are equally unhealthy and exaggerated 
Moreover, when this anarchism, losing all self- 
control, falls into a fit of frenzied clamour, as happens 
now and then in this age of neurasthenic journalism, 
ail that is achieved thereby is to compromise 
ejideavours which are sound and necessary in them- 
selves — exactly as in the case of political anarchism. 

»There is, indeed, no greater enemy of liberty than 
anarchism. 

As a second leading feature, accompanying the B. Demo- 
progressive secularisation of education and educa- 
tional institutions and the extension of State control, Educa- 
we*found a never-resting expansion of the school tiok. 
system in ever-widening circles of the population. 

One might also call i't the adwmeing democratisation 
of education, wMdk goes hand-in-hand with the 
progressive sociMisation of educational arrange- 
ments. 
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Pastde- The general course of tins development may be" 
veiopment. outlined as follows. In the ^Middle Age.s public 
educational^ institutions existed only for the lirst 
estate, the 'clergy; the dominant educational ideal 
was accordingly clerical. During the Renaiss- 
ance and the Reformation the second and third 
estates began to take part m the educational yio\'^ 
ment. But the narrow limits of a purely clerical 
education had already been widened somewhat 
during the second half of the ^Middle Ages b}' the 
universities, wiien the nobility and tlie bourgeoisie 
began to assume the control over education and 
educational institutions in an evijr-imcreasing jnea.s- 
ure. This led first to the establishmeilt of an aristo- 
cratic ideal of education, which had its prototype 
in the Renaissance and has left its imprint on the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the type of 
tins aristocratic education being determined by the 
nobility. Since Enlightenment and Neo-Humanism 
gained the victory, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the middle classes of the towns took the 
lead. They determined the type of the educational 
ideal which was dominant in the nineteenth century 
— that of Hellenistic Humanism. Side by side witis 
these classes the broad masses of the population 
had also succeeded in obtaining some share in# 
education and educational institutions. Since the 
sixteenth century reading and WTiting had already 
gradually become more common; and in the nine- 
teenth century the primary school, which had so 
far retained its old purely clerical character, was'klso 
transformed by degrees in accordance with the 
humanistic and middle-class ‘ideal of education- 
If we continue the unfinished# lines of this whole 
movement we are led to expect from the, twentieth 
century a universal national education, fully shared 
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even by the fourfii estate, by the broad masses of 
the population — in ’other words, tfie realisation of 
Fichte’s ideal of a national education ^hich know^ 
nothing of an ignorant mob. Its real 'aim would 
be, not that all should have equal education, 
out /ather that all members of the nation should 
ha've a proportionate share, according to their 
respective abihties and opportunities, m a homo- 
geneous national culture accessible to everybody. 

I will indicate a few tendencies which would seem Progres- 
to further a future development in that direction. 

It is^evident that, during the last generation, we have org^^io 
come considerably nearer to the realisation of the system of 
ideal, not indeed of a universal school, but of a uni- e^u°atiL. 
versal national school system. The former chasm 
between the training of the scholar and popular 
education begins to be bridged over from both sides. 

The Gymnasium has long since abandoned the 
character of the old grammar school, in which Latin 
reigned supreme from the first, whilst an interdict 
%vas placed on Geiman. Since the Latin essay has 
ceased to be required in the Leaving Examination 
The pretence, till then religiously kept up, that the 
learned professions and the people still spoke two 
different languages, has also been laid aside . Medical 
men, lawyers, clergymen, teachers, scholars no 
longer affect the need of a secret language, as they 
did a few generations ago. The last remainders of 
Latin as a means of communication are disappearing 
everywhere, and all members of the nation now speak 
and write the same tongue. Indeed, for some time past, 
students have been* admitted to the universities who 
no longer understand ^Latin at *11. The spread of 
the Refozntgynifiasittvn 'points in the same direction. 

Latin, w'hich used to begin #vhen the pupils were six 
years old, postponed in these institutions until 
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their twelfth >eq.r, ample loom is gained fur a common 
groundwork of education for the various types of 
‘Secondary schools. 

On the other hand, the primary school is e.vteiiding 
its scope in the direction of the secondary school. 
The amplification of the curriculum of the ord;!!^!*^ 
primary' school makes it easier for its pupils to pass 
on into the Mittclsckulc and the Hoherc Biirgcrschnle, 
and thence, through the Obcr-Rcal$chuh\ even to the 
university. The reception of one for«gn language 
into the course of the training colleges for primary 
teachers points to the fact that, in consequence yf the 
ever-increasing international commere'e, the teach- 
ing of one foreign language in the upper stage of the 
pnmary’ schools begins to be looked upon as lying 
withm the range of future possibilities — at least in 
primary schools of that superior typo which is to be 
found in large towns, especially in sea-ports and 
commercial centres. It has already been pointed out 
that the realisation of another ideal is furthered m this 
way — I mean, the homogeneous organisation of the 
whole teaching profession. At present, it is tnie, 
the difference between teachers who have bceif 
educated at training colleges and those who have 
gone through a university is still emphasised now* 
and then with some acerbity. But at the same time 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that the differ- 
ences between the education of the two classes of 
teachers have diminished very considerably during 
the last hundred years. The teachers educatedP at 
the new training colleges organised in 1901 will be 
able to point to so fair acti amount of genuine scholar- 
ship that no Hohers Burgerschuk — even if it should 
enjoy the more imposing title' of a RealschuU and thus 
stand on the borders cjf secondary education — will 
need to be ashamed qf them. The furth<er extension « 
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of imversity studies, the institution, of joint courses 
of instruction and ‘conferences, and perhaps the 
establishment of a Central Educational Council {Oher~tfr 
schulrai), which can, after all, only be a question of 
^me, will farther advance the national organisation 
tlio whole teaching profession as a homogeneous 
body without gaps and chasms. 

Another factor which tends to remove the inner “Real- 
obstacles to the mutual adjustment of these different . 
spheres of aducation may be mentioned here — encies. 
mean that pronounced “ realistic ” element which is to 
be ti^ced throughout the whole domain of modem 
education anS which is at the root of the universal 
regard for the practical needs of reahty, of work 
and of conduct in general. In the upper sphere 
the old tjj'pe of education, purely aesthetic and 
literary, which was dominant a century ago, and 
whicli took possession of the Gymnasium in the form 
of Hellenistic classicism, has gradually lost its 
prestige. The world of actual reality has gained 
ground in the general esteem at the expense of that 
other world dkisting only in the imagination. 

•Indeed, classical philology itself has become more 
realistic inasmuch as it no longer looks to classical 
antiquity for the realisation of the ideal of humanity 
but for histoncal reality, which had its limitations 
and its dark sides then as now. But this dechne of 
the general regard for the beauties of the world of 
imagination is to be observed everywhere, and 
perfiaps it is nowhere more evident than in the 
education of w'omep. Another type of woman is 
in the ascendant, marked iso longer by sesthetical 
sentimentality and •artistic enthusiasm, but by a 
detenninwd and* resolute character and a taste for 
serious professional work. 4Jnder its influence the 
••education oi women has begun fo be transformed. 
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In the schools, for girls the sciences are gaining 
ground at Jhe expense of linguistic and literary 
•instnictior^, and their education is continued after- 
wards in the form of special trammg for various 
professions. The same tendency has* lung beej^ 
evident in the schools for boys. Scliools pro\'»alpig 
for the actual needs of modern life have conquered 
a place bj* the side of the secondary schools of the 
old humanistic t\'pe, and there is no doubt that the 
fonner vnU grow at the expense of the lifcter. In the 
same way the universities have not only made 
enonnous stndes themselves in the dK'oction o# this 
realistic development, but have found rivals in the 
technical colleges. At the same time the method 
of instruction is undergoing similar change.s ever}'- 
where, from the universities down to the primary 
schools, the independent grasp and handling of 
reality taking the place of book-learning. At the 
universities, especially in the faculties of Natural 
Science and Medicine, the old type of teaching and 
learning with the help of text-books and by means 
of lectures has been more and more supjilanted by 
the method of experiment and original research,*" 
The same development is taking place in the schools 
and will, no doubt, make further progress. The' 
United States and England have forestalled Germany 
by the institution of laboratories and workshops in 
the schools. In those countries, even in the primary 
schools, the pupils are brought in contact with the 
world of real things for the purposes of observation 
and manipulation. AH this has led to the differ- 
ences of education being toned down to a certain 
degree. There cafi har(Uy he ahy doubt that these 
differences make themselves less ielt if -education 
proceeds on realistic anG. technical than if it proceeds 
on aesthetic and litera»-y lines. Above all, inteUectuah'" 
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pride finds a mudi more congenial soil in’the domain 
of aesthetic criticism, of finguis-fic and lit^ry 
studies than of natural science and technology. 
Practical wor^ brings men together and engenders 
their - mutmal esteem, who, in mere conversation, 

Voiild never have understood and met each other. 

To this day the genuine type of intellectual pride 
has always been the privilege of the philologists. 

The increasing popularity of athletic exercises and 
games form§ another tendency m the same direction. 

\Vhen the time shall have come for every town and 
evejj'’ village.to iiave a playground of its own, where 
the young cfen meet to measure their strength with 
each other, this will afford another rallying pomt for 
all those who have hitherto been strangers to each 
other in consequence of the rigid boundary lines 
between the different types of education. 

In the last place I wall mention the endeavours, Art and 
which have lately met with some success, to restore nation, 
art and the people to each other — and they cer- 
tainly belong together. F or art is a universal medium 
for the expression of ideas — ^much more so than 
science, which must always cease to be popular at a 
certain point. And the development of the Fine 
Arts themselves follows the same direction. Any- 
one who places the works of Thorwaldsen side by 
side with those of Constantin Meunier, must realise 
at once that even sculpture, the most stubborn art 
of all, is becoming more popular in spirit. On the 
ohe side we see the representation of the graceful 
play, native to the world of the Olympian gods; on 
the other the representation of work and physical 
effort derived from the life of our own people and 
intelligible to ^veryohe without further assistance. 

Now it will hardly be wreng to say that anything 
that servef to revive the artistic sense and the taste 
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for refined pleasures amongst the btoad masses of the 
population tends at the same 'uiue to time do-am 
existing difiCuences of education. In this resjiect 
nothing deserves more to bt' encourjiged than the 
development of the natural instinct to wnitate and 
copy the forms of thing.--. Tlie old routmi; 
geometrical drawing is credited with having, in many 
cases, paralysed rather than siimnlated the fonnative 
instinct as.implanted by Nature. The new method, 
based on the actual perception of real things, ma\' be 
expected to preseiwe and stimulate the im-ful exertnse 
of the perceptive and creative porii'i.s. If diaving 
is taught according to this method — atid it follows 
of itself that it will then be sujijdiunented by paint- 
ing — it will further encourage those sound realistic 
tendencies in that it will lead schools and scholars 
from the w'orld of books to that of real things, from 
book-learning, mechanically acejuired by beau, to 
practical skill, keeping senses and hands at work. 
At the same time it will come m useful in later lift* 
for many practical purposes in everv'' department 
at the arts and of the handicrafts. If’the practice' is 
continued in all the ^'a^ous type® of adult and 
technical schools, the exercise of this faculty may 
indeed become an important element in the life of 
all classes of the population.* 

The AH these endeavours on the part of the authorities 

people. half-way by a powerful upw'ard tendency on 

the part of the masses of the population. There 
never was a time when there existed a more \vi<&- • 
spread hunger for education than at present. This 

* An excellent book by a memfijr of the Munich School Mr 

Kerschenslcmer, entitled Die Entivickbinf; Her zeifkmrtichen Dega- 
iunff, 1905, deserves to be mentioned here, fie !.lnroJ^ how the 
instruction in drawing can be made an important nie.ans of bringing 
the children in contact with the world of real things and of developing 
the creative powers. 
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is connected wt'fi the further fact ,that there never 
was a time when it waS more possible for anyone 
to raise himself to a lugher position cfnd sphere 
activity by ti^e exercise of his own faculties. The 
elastic and»sanguine optimism of the New World on 
>he^thcr side of the Atlantic, where the road is free 
for every one to follow the bent of his individual 
inclinations and gifts, regardless of consi4erations of 
birth and descent, cannot fail to exercise.a reviving 
intluence oiv the Old World. For is not every one 
fi^e to cross the ocean? And why, then, should not 
another New.Wcarld grow up on the soil of the Old 
World itself? The powerful Labour Movement, 
which dominates our times, is open to many re- 
proaches. One may blame its leaders for their 
indifterence towards the national spirit, although I 
cannot help thinlnng that, in case of war, that in- 
diifenmce would soon turn out to have been a mere 
hollow party phrase suggested from \vithout. One 
may blame them for the truculent tone of their 
agitation and the recklessness with which they dis- 
pose of the fifture. But for all that it is a great 
•upward movement. The masses have roused them- 
selves from their indolent existence, alternating 
betw'een apathetic submission to the yoke of labour 
and gross sensual pleasures. An idea of the future 
has come to life in them and is enlisting aU their 
energies, and an abundance of active interests has 
thus been set free. Nature and history hold con- 
•veTse with men who have a question to ask — the 
question of the future. A vast literature of -books 
and periodicals has come into being, turning the 
searchlight of this»new idea on*aU departments of 
social life- Hdwever’far this literature may leave 
scientific exactness and o«itical caution, however 
far it may Ifeave truth behind, .one thing is to be said 
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in its favour: — ^it is read, studiea and assimilated 
with passionate enthusiasm". Iildeed, it is only for 
4)16 sake of* this literature that the masses have 
become readeis at all. Nor do I doubJ;,that, amongst 
the energies set free by the modem Laiiour Move- _ 
ment, moral forces are to be found such as self-fioirfi ' 
mand and self-discipline, self-devotion and self- 
sacrifice for a great cause. And be the cause in itself 
good and possible or not, the value of those moral 
forces remains the same, and they wilhnot be lost. 
Perhaps the old experience will repeat itself here^of 
the man who went out to search for,a ch'camlantl and 
found a real world. The Social Democratic I’topia 
may not be destined to be realised anywhere m the 
world ; but if it succeeds in awakening new ideas and 
forces in our modern society, reposing in indolent 
ease on power and tradition, it has fulfilled its purpose. 
A hopeful Upon the whole there is no department of histori- 
prospect. cal life which could give our souls greater encourage- 
ment to take a hopeful view of the future than the 
history of education. One idea, most intimately 
connected with the destiny of our radC, seems to out- 
last here aU the changes of political events and t<y 
obtain an ever firmer hold — ^the idea of humanity 
unfolding itself more and more luxuriantly in the 
fulness of time and the diversity of nations. In the 
domain of education peaceful rivalry and hospitable 
interchange obtain between the same nations which, 
as competitors for power and wealth, hate each other 
to the point of war. The hospitality of educatidhaS’ 
institutions goes back to their very beginnings. On 
the same neutral soil, co«cord, mutual understanding 
and confidence will-be able to take root between the 
classes which, in political and social^lifc, ap? at feud 
with each other. No hope could be brighter than tliis, 
that those who hav^ been estranged Should here, 
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ill an atmosphere of ijiutnal conpession, learn to 
appreciate each other. . » 

But ^the ideal of a true national education wouj^ 
not be equal education of all, but rather a maximum 
of iiidividtial development corresponding to the 
variety of tasks, of powers and of gifts 
produced by the creative forces of Nature, on the 
basis of a homogeneous education of the whole 
people, forming part, in its turn, of the universal 
education of mankind, conceived as an organic whole. 

the ideal of a national educational system would 
b^.^ an organisatk)!! giving every single individual a 
chance to attain to a maximum of personal culture 
and social efficiency according to his natural gifts 
and the strength of his will 
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